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VILLAGE LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY EWAN MACPHERSON. 


HE Swiss are not a people that dwell 
in cities. Although for three cen- 


turies they have been reckoned among 
the most skillful artificers in Europe, still the 
old love of free mountain atmosphere, per- 
haps something of that primitive horror of a 
walled town, as of a sepulcher, which kept 
the Saxon invaders from entering deserted 
Roman cities in Britain, as well as the fact 
that the Swiss are still mainly a pastoral peo- 
ple, has kept them from crowding 
into large towns. Besides the few 
great centers of population at Ge- 
neva, Basel [ba’zel], Berne, Zurich, 
and Neuchatel [nii-sha-tel’], there are 
hereand there, as at Chaux-de-Fonds, 
[sh6-de-fon] with its houses almost 
all windows, where busy, delicate fin- 
gers keep working at hairspring and 
flywheel as long as daylight lasts, or 
at Saint Gall [san gal], where the 
exquisite Swiss muslins and em- 
broideries are wrought in the homes 
of the people, communities large 
enough to be called important cities 
in New York State ; but these are ex- 
ceptions. Large factories of any kind 
are hardly to be found outside of 
Basel and Zurich. A great American 
firm of jewelers has attempted to col- 
lect its Swiss workmen into large, 
well-appointed workshops, but in 
vain ; after much expenditure of capital and 
of pains, the artisans refused to occupy any 
other workshops than their own homes. 


lated homesteads, like the farmers of rural 
America, The lake-dwellers made their prim- 
itive forts in the first instance, no doubt, for 
the sake of mutual protection, and this was, 
most probably, the original reason for the ex- 
istence of these thousands of villages that lie 
scattered over the slopes and along the valleys 
of the Alps. The village scheme of life, 
moreover, corresponds to two strong tenden- 
cies of the Swiss nature. The Switzer is eco- 





A typical Swiss house. 


nomical toa marvel, and he loves the com- 
panionship of his fellow-men. 
Those vast glittering ice-monsters creep- 


But neither are the Swiss dwellers in iso- ing so deliberately, but so irresistibly, down 
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Swiss celery venders. 


from the giant mountaintops have left but 
little space for tillage or for grazing, so that 
the people who would wina subsistence from 
the soil of the Glacier Land can do so only by 
bestowing upon it infinite labor and infinite 
care. Labor takes time and hands, and the 
operations of husbandry need space; co- 
operation, as the Swiss villager has demon- 
strated for all whom it may concern, saves 
labor, time, and space. The Swiss village is 
a co-operative association in its way. 

Within an area of barely 15,500 square miles, 
Switzerland holds a population of nearly 
3,000,000, made up from three distinct races, 
speaking three living languages with numer- 
ous dialectic variations, professing Catholi- 
cism and three different forms of Protestant- 
ism. Much diversity in manners and cus- 
toms is only to be expected ; that which is 
common to all, or to most, Swiss villages is 
little in comparison with the multitude of local 
idiosyncrasies. And yet a strongly-marked 
character there is, common to life in all Swiss 
villages. The air of sober, though cheery, 


content, of quiet, unpretentious, democratic | 


dignity, of studious thrift, belongs to the 
nature of the people ; the signs of mutual de- 
pendence and helpfulness, of intimate com- 
munity of interests, are everywhere apparent 
in the manner of their daily lives. If gossip 
be talking about other people's affairs, then 
gossip is hardly possible in a Swiss village, 
for the affairs of one are the affairs of all. 
Suppose we enter on a fine summer day, a 
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village of about fifteen hundred inhabi- 
tants. There are nostreets. The houses 
stand at irregular intervals along the 
road, and there are not so many of them 
as the size of the community would 
lead us toexpect. The most important, 
and most imposing, building is the com- 
munal schoolhouse. Every canton in 
Switzerland is divided into communes, 
the commune being the administrative 
unit and a corporation holding property 
for the common use of its members. 
This schoolhouse is built of stone, three 
stories high, in the midst of pleasant 
playing-fields, with plenty of shade 
trees about it, and seated at the most 
accessible spot in the commune. The 
village courthouse, if there be one, is 
not easy to find; the ‘drink hall”’ is 
not conspicuous; the church is not 
worth coming a long way to look at, 
although people come many miles to 
worship there on Sundays, for its congrega- 
tion numbers over 12,000 souls scattered 
through some half dozen villages. 

For the dwellings, here is one which may 
serve asatype: It stands about three yards 
back from the hard, smooth, scrupulously 
clean road, separated from it by a little con- 
duit, on the far side of which stretch sundry 
square feet of grass, decked out with gentians, 
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Swiss costume. 
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poppies, carnations, roses. At one side of 
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window, filling in the wide triangular gable, 


the house stands a neat, compact parallelo- and last, the broad projecting edges of the 


piped,* built of alternate layers of straw and 


low-pitched roof, supported by rafters, the 
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On the road to the pass of the Téte Noire. 


manure, the manure gathered not only from 
stables and farmyard, but from the road, 
which goes far to account for the dainty con- 
dition of the roads, as well as to illustrate the 
minutely economical character of Swiss farm- 
ing. The building itselfis of wood only— 
Swiss pine—but never was wood used for 
building to finer advantage. There is hardly 
a sign of paint on the outside, nor will you 
find any when you enter. Two long, low 
windows, each divided vertically by heavy 
wooden mullions,+ and again by a horizontal 
beam, and each compartment filled with small 
hexagonal{ panes, occupy nearly the whole 
width of the front. The shutters are outside, 
instead of inside, and slide up and down in 
grooves. Over these windows is a shingled 
penthouse || roof, serving the purpose of the 
dripstones in old English or French houses, 
only more effectually. Then another row of 
windows, a smaller penthouse, yet another 
~ *[Par-al-lel-o-pi ped. ] A structure having six faces, 
the opposite pairs being parallel and equal to each other. 

t[Mul’yons.] Divisions between the lights of windows, 
screens, etc. 

} [Hex-ag’o-nal.] Having six sides. 

| “A shed orsloping roof projecting from a main wall on 


the side or end of a building, and sometimes constructed 
over a door or window to protect it from the weather.”’ 


ends of which are reinforced by massivestring- 
corbels.* 

Perched up on a shelf over the topmost 
window is an old-fashioned beehive, made of 
coiled straw ; the bees are buzzing in and out, 
gathering much of their material from the 
flowers that bloom not only in the garden be- 
low, but in boxes on all the window ledges as 
well. These flowers form a grateful relief to 
the mellow brown of the time-stained wood- 
work, the effect of which would, without 
them, be monotonous and severe, even in the 
sunlight, for the only decorative coloring 
employed on the building is in the carved 
and painted inscriptions in German charac- 
ters on the projecting ends of beams and the 
panels between the windows. Standing on 
the other side of the road, you can see that 
the heavy shingled roof is held in place by 
great boulders, and also that it is covered 
with soft green moss, an inevitable growth in 
this moist climate. There, at the side, isthe 
entrance door, with its little flight of wooden 
stairs. 

Looking farther up the road, you may see 





*Corbels are projecting brackets supporting overlying 
objects. 
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that not all the houses are so tall, not all are 
so well provided with flowers, or so elab- 
orately carved as this one. Most have their 
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partition wall to save space and to economize 
fuel by heating the next room as wellas this. 
Such is the sitting room of one family ; it 





The Jungfrau from Interlaken. 


beehives, and all have their neat manure- 
heaps. 

The dwelling we have been contemplating 
is the home of three families; most of the 
houses in this village shelter more than one 
family. If you enter this house, you will 
find within an atmosphere of even more de- 
lightful neatness and cleanliness than the ex- 
terior promises ; carpetless floors of creamy, 
unpainted pine wood, a low raftered ceiling of 
the same material, pine wood walls with scant 
ornamentation in a pictorial way—only, if it 
be a Catholic village, a Virgin and Child, or 
a not too flattering portrait of Leo XIII.,— 
but there is plenty of carving, cleverly 
wrought in maple, beech, or walnut from the 
lower valleys, and on the wooden shelves are 
little vases with nosegay$, for, as you will 
have guessed, the Swiss are a flower-loving 
people. In the far corner stands what, at an- 
other time of the year would be the most im- 
portant object in the room,—the tall, cylin- 
drical, white porcelain stove, ribbed with 
bands of polished brass. It stands near the 


is twice repeated on the upper floors of the 
house, in theapartments of the other tenants, 
with very slight variation. Theroom isempty 
now, father and mother being both away, 
weeding timothy on their tiny patch of arable 
land, while the two boys, not yet fifteen, are 
obliged by law to attend school, and thesum- 
mer vacation has not yet begun. There is 
one grown son in the family, but he is a 
‘*wildheuer,’’ that is, he earns three or four 
francs a day by mowing the wild grass which 
is to be found growing about, in patches of a 
few square yards together, on almost inac- 
cessible ledges among the higher mountain 
peaks. The date fixed by decree of the com- 
mune to begin gathering this ‘‘ wild hay’”’ 
passed some days ago, the wildheuer is gone 
with his primitive scythe, his steel-shod staff, 
and his climbing-irons, and it may be a week 
longer before he drops down once more into 
the village to get a fresh supply of food and 
a change of linen. 

As for the two grown-up daughters, they set 
out a month since with their milk pails of 
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fine white wood scoured and scoured again 
until they shine like porcelain, packed with 
milking-stools and other implements, on a 
wagon, and followed the village herd of cows 
to the mountain pastures. These pastures 
are allmends, that is, they belong to the 
commune, and every member of the commune 
has the right to graze on them in the summer 
as many head of cattle as he has fed in 
his stalls through the stall-feeding season. 
Through the summer the herd, made up of 
cows belonging to many different families, 
will graze first upon one pasture and then, 
that being exhausted, upon another, and so 
on, from the lowest pasture to the highest and 
back again. ; 

This annual migration of the cows, and, 
with them of the sheep and goats, affords 
two important events to mark the passage of 
time in a pastoral village like this. Weare 
supposing our visit to come between the 
great exodus to the Alps in the spring and 
the return of the herds in the autumn. By 
‘‘ Alps”’ is to be understood here not all that 
that term signifies in the geographies, but 
the original and more restricted meaning of 
the term, mountain pastures. While the 
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milkmaids in their summer chalets,* thou- 
sands of feet above the village, where the deep, 
mellow tones of the herdsman’s alphorn 
sounds morning and evening over the gla- 
ciers, and the musical yodel}+ mingles with 
the lowing of the kine and harmonious 
tinkling and clanging of their bells at 
milking-time; but those left at home in 
the village must long for the vanz des vaches, 
—the return of the cows. Ranz des vaches 
is the name given to a class uf melodies 
that recall to the Swiss mountaineer all the 
charm of his home; and no wonder. It is 
when the cattle come down from the moun- 
tains that an Alpine village quickens. The 
long procession of sleek, dappled beau- 
ties comes winding down the slopes, with 
variously pitched tones of bells, from the 
tiniest metal sphere not more than two inches 
in diameter tinkling under the throat of the 
yearling heifer, to the great round bell 
almost large enough fora steeple which the 
queen-cow proudly carries on her brazen- 
studded collar. There is much lowing as 
the cows recognize their homes. The alp- 
horns sound, to warn stragglers, if there be 








General view of Basel. 


herds are away on the Alps, then, the village 
is, necessarily, somewhat deserted. It is a 
jolly time, no doubt, for the herdsmen and 





* [Sha-la’.] _Herdsmen’s huts in the mountains. 
+ [Y6/del.] A kind of vocal embellishment characteristic 
of Swiss songs.—E, M. 
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contribution to the chorus of joy. For the 
cows, the days of their open-air holiday are 
ended ; for the school children, the season of 
regular hours in the class-room is at hand; 
for all, the village life is about to recommence 
as a fully united and concerted whole. Swiss 
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drawn up to the table, and the service of 
brilliantly-polished maple-wood bowls, pitch- 
ers, and cups, with the quaint bottles and 
double-necked combination oil-and-vinegar 
cruets are set out. 

Having taken note of the table-furnishings, 











The vale of Chamouni. 


children, incredible as it may appear, do not 
regard school as the cruellest hardship in 
life, partly because their vacations mean 
hard manual labor, partly also because the 
system followed in Swiss schools is based 
upon the wisdom of Henry Pestalozzi, * 
nor is there any fear of whippings or confine- 
ment in dark closets. 

From the home-coming of the cows dates 
the resumed even tenor of the village life. 
Henceforth, chained each in her own care- 
fully-cleaned, well-sanded stall, where she is 
fed with hay and groomed like a pet horse, 
the cow will be milked at early dawn ; the 
whole family will assemble at the simple 
breakfast of rye bread, cheese, and coffee, 
before the children set out for school, and 
their elders for the daily round of bread- 
winning labor; the family circle will be 
complete at every one of the five daily meals, 
when the stiff-looking wooden chairs are 


* (Pes-ta-ldt’see.] (1746-1827.) A great Swiss teacher 
and educational reformer. 


it may be in order to glance at the dress—the 
everyday dress—of the family. There is, 
indeed, very little to remark about it nowa- 
days. Time was when each canton had its 
own very peculiar costume, but increased 
traffic has in Switzerland, as elsewhere, 
tended to obliterate picturesque distinctions 
of this kind. The women still like to show, 
on Sundays and other holidays, their daz- 
zlingly white chemisettes brimming over the 
tops of neatly-laced bodices; they have 
retained, in some districts at least, a fond- 
ness for long and massive silver chains 
looped under the arms and fastened before 
and behind with little silver rosettes, and all 
over Switzerland the wide-brimmed flower- 
decked feminine straw hat iscommon. But 
on the whole, as they sit here at their ‘‘ daily 
bread,’’ the feminine attire is a uniformly 
dark woolen stuff, of a sort well calculated to 
resist wear and hide dirt. That of the men 
is much the same as to material. One char- 
acteristic of the Switzer’s everyday dress is 

















the looseness of the trousers. The boots, 
too, are worthy of observation. One pair of 
boots lasts a man an indefinite time. They 
are heavy lace-ups, the sole and heel are 
made out of one solid piece of well-seasoned 
wood, with a decided curve to the sole to 
compensate in walking for the entire lack of 
flexibility, and studded with big, long-headed 
nails. When the soles wear out, the owner 
knows how to remove them himself, without 
damaging the stout leather uppers, and to 
substitute a new pair of soles, for which he 
pays the equivalent of about five cents. 

In the matter of underwear, a Swiss peas- 
ant is generally better supplied with linen 
than people of other lands who think them- 
selves rich. But then, washing day in a 
Swiss village comes not oftener than three or 
four times in a year. 

The family meal is brief and light, for the 
great principle of Swiss diet appears to be to 
eat often and sparingly. There is little con- 
versation, because there is little to talk about; 
every member of the family has a clear idea 
of what he or she is to do next and hastens 
to be about it. To follow them into these 
tasks would be to enter upon a discussion in 
detail of cattle-tending, agriculture, and 
housework. There are patches of garden- 
stuff to be dug over with the spade, mead- 
ows to be mown; the hay must be turned, 
the cheese pressed ; the whole interior of the 
house has to be scrubbed again and again to 
maintain it in its proper and normal condition 
of spotless cleanliness, bread has to be baked, 
the stock of beef has to be prepared for the 
winter,—that is, desiccated to the condition of 
Roderick Dhu’s shield,— 

‘* Whose brazen studs and tough bull’s hide 

Death had so often dashed aside.” 
But abouteall this work there is a method 
which renders possible of accomplishment 
much that would otherwise have to be left 
undone, and which results in a thoroughness 
such a8 the American farmer, who minds his 
own business more exclusively than the 
Swiss, could not attain, and with his larger 
natural resources, need not desire. The Swiss 
village housewife has no time to watch a 
baking oven, it is more economical in every 
way to avail herself of the village bakery ; 
her husband either leaves the mowing of his 
home meadow to some other man, or else 
makes mowing one of his special industries. 

These villagers are a workaday people, and 
yet there has been needed no social reformer 
C-Feb. 
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to tell them that amusement is as expedient to 
man’s well-being as fresh air. When the 
day’s work is over, and yet a little twilight 
remains, they gather by the roadside, or on 
the village green, if there be one, and sing. 
As there is a rifle-shooting club in every 
commune, so there is a singing club in 
almost every village of any size, and with 
the singing club goes the village band. This 
last is in requisition on the great day when 
the most deserving children of the school 
receive their prizes ; it comes prominently to 
the front, too, at weddings and on all occa- 
sional festivities, and it is the soul of the 
Sunday dances. 

Sunday dances are the rule in the Swiss 
village. The Swiss Protestants and Catholics 
alike seem to be of opinion that work is 
wrong on Sunday, but recreation quite right 
and proper, and so on Sunday afternoons in 
summer they dance in the open air, and in 
winter, in the largest room where the floor 
can conveniently be cleared. 

It is in the nature of the Swiss to dance 
and to sing ; dancing and singing naturally 
lead to courtship, and so on to matrimony. 

As in other iands, Saturday evening is, in 
Switzerland, the time consecrated to visiting 
one’s sweetheart. In villages where old 
customs survive, a young man makes a 
noise under his girl’s window, instead of 
ringing the door-bell. She comes to the 
window to see what the noise is about, and 
he delivers his petition according to a for- 
mula committedtomemory. The lady conveys 
her acceptance or rejection according to 
another formula. If it be acceptance, the 
beau climbs to the window-sill and carries 
on his conversation seated there. 

The village wedding shall bring down the 
curtain on this sketch of village life. The 
following is taken from Mr. Boyd Winches- 
ter’s ‘‘Swiss Republic’’ : ‘‘ The day fixed for 
the wedding, among the peasants, is always 
Sunday. In the morning, before going to 
church, the invited guests meet at the bride’s 
house to partake of wine, soup, and fritters. 
After the marriage ceremony, the party go in 
procession to the bridegroom’s house, where 
dinner is served ; the priest delivers a long 
discourse, and other orators hold forth. In 
the evening there is dancing, and at the 
stroke of midnight the guests form a ring 
round the wedded pair and take off their 
crowns, and, after a few words of encourage- 
ment, they are left alone.”’ 


HOW 





NOT TO HELP THE POOR. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN H. FINLEY. 
Of Knox College. 


well-known English writer whose 

own book helped to build the Peo- 
ple’s Palace in London,—‘‘ among the few 
books which remain to be written, is a his- 
tory of charity, and these are the chapters 
into which it will be divided when it comes 
to be written : 1, In prehistoric times, when 
you givea beggar a penny because he is a 
beggar. 2, When you build a monastery 
which shall give a bed and a square meal to 
every beggar because heis abeggar. 3, How 
the beggar increases and multiplies and black- 
ens all the roads in consequence of this hu- 
mane treatment. 4, When you hang the 
beggar, drop the beggar into the river, pil- 
lory the beggar, and flog the beggar because 
he isa beggar. 5, When you found societies 
for relief, but continue to flog the beggar be- 
cause he is a beggar. 6, When you send 
the beggar to prison because he is a beggar, 
but give him a penny when nobody is look- 
ing. 7, When you resolve to assist none but 
the deserving, yet the beggar continues be- 
cause heisa beggar. 8, When you give up 
sending checks about, give nothing to the 
beggar because he is a beggar, and try per- 
sonal service among the classes which breed 
the beggar.”’ 

This history of charity thus proposed and 
outlined by Mr. Besant might, perhaps, bet- 
ter be divided into two parts : the one entitled 
‘* How not to Help the Beggar,’’ embracing 
the first eight chapters, which tell how men 
first fed and housed, then flogged and burned 
the beggar, then fed and flogged him by 
turns, and how the beggar continued ; the 
other of more hopeful title, illumined with 
letters of light, ‘‘ How to Help the Beggar,’’ 
bright with the story of such lives as those 
of the founder of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Charles L. 
Brace, Charles Booth, Miss Octavia Hill, Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, and scores of latter- 
day philanthropists ; inspiring with the rec- 
ord of their intelligent self-sacrifice and their 
wise zeal in behalf of the beggar ; and encour- 
aging in their account of how the beggar is dis- 
appearing, though the poor are still with us. 


7 \ MONG the few books,” says the 


It would be a dreary and almost vain his- 
tory, hardly worth the writing or the read- 
ing, if its significance were purely an eco- 
nomic one: if it told us merely how the bur- 
den of pauperism upon the community had 
been or could be diminished, how the popu- 
lation of almshouses and poorhouses could be 
reduced and the poor-rate lowered. If this 
economic benefit to society were the sole ben- 
efit, such a history would have no more value 
for us than an account of the recent discovery 
of the means of inoculating and extermina- 
ting the chinch bug, made by some professor 
in the West, or than the invention of an im- 
proved scarecrow to keep the birds out of the 
cornfield. The extinction of the chinch bug 
or the protection of the corn from the crow is 
probably about as important, economically 
considered, as the extermination of the beg- 
gar, or the diminution of pauperism. The 
wheat or oats which the chinch bug destroys, 
or the corn of which the crow robs the farmer, 
would doubtless more than pay his share of 
the county or town tax for the support of the 
poor, and feed all who come hungry to his 
door. The professor who made the discovery 
of the chinch bug disease and the manner of 
spreading it, and the inventor of the scare- 
crow would rank as philanthropists with the 
Booths and Braces and Lowells, for the 
former make two blades of wheat or corn 
grow where but one would have grown, while 
the latter save the ear of the one blade which 
would have gone to support the beggar. 

But such a history—the history of poor 
relief—has to deal with more than economic 
questions. Its subject is a soul and it must 
be the starting point of all our labors since 
‘the body without the soul is only a carcass, 
while the soul wherever it is found pure and 
holy is sure to mold for itself such a body as 
its wants and vocations require.’’ And this— 
the fate of the human soul, the development 
of character—we must keep before us con- 
stantly in all our efforts for the relief of those 
in need or distress. This object it is which 
gives dignity to such a question as that 
which we have to consider here. 

In the past the condition of the people, their 















relations and obligations have received hardly 
as much attention as Sir John Lubbock gives 
to ants and wasps, and history has been too 
much concerned with battles and the fates of 
kings and dynasties to give attention to the 
causes of the welfareof men. Man studied 
the stars above him first, then the inanimate 
and animate life about him, but now he has 
begun to study Azmse/f, not merely as an or- 
ganism or an animal, but as a being with 
relations to an Infinite Being and duties to 
his fellow-beings. Of what importance is the 
daily life ot the ant or wasp ; the discovery of 
a new species of plant ; the recovery of a bit 
of antediluvian history, compared with those 
historical facts which may help us to save a 
character from ruin? What matters it whether 
the Aryans came down from Scandinavia 
or out of Asia, whether Homer wrote or did 
not write the Iliad ; whether Hannibal used 
vinegar or a pickax in splitting the rocks 
that were in his way? But it does concern 
every one to know where vagrantscome from, 
whether the traditional philanthropists were 
real benefactors, whether we should use the 
vinegar of legal severity or the ax of per- 
sonal service in making our way into the 
paradise of universal thrift. 

When we destroy the chinch bug our only 
thought is the wheat we are saving ; when 
we are seeking to exterminate the beggar our 
concern must be not for the wheat, but for 
the beggar. The most valuable gifta man 
can give his neighbor is a conception of his 
relation to God and to man and an inspi- 
ration to live true to those relationships. A 
gift which makes him insensible to that is 
worse than useless—it is harmful,—and 
this we shall find those first eight chapters 
teach us. The parable of Dives and Lazarus 
pictures the translation of Lazarus in the 
arms of angels to the bosom of Abraham, 
while Dives groaned in the torments of hell. 
But I do not believe that the Master meant to 
assure beggary or poverty or misery here on 
earth of such a reward hereafter. Lazarus 
was used as a foil for the hard-hearted rich 
man who on earth was clothed in purple and 
fine linen and fared sumptuously every day. 
Pauperism—the state of dependency upon 
others—is as effective a bar to heaven as 
riches. The rich man’s soul is tied to his 


wealth and the gate is not wide enough for 
both. The wings of the pauper’s soul are 
atrophied by his parasitic existence so that 
And sol repeat the 


he cannot leave earth. 
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thought, the question of How mot and How 
to Help the Poor, is as important as the des- 
tiny of a soul. 

It is impossible to divide this history of 
charity into chapters chronologically, just as 
you cannot divide the history of the whole 
human race into periods of savagery, bar- 
barism, and civilization by years or centuries. 
The stone-age man or his type lives to-day in 
the midst of civilization. I saw not longago 
a sable woman from Dahomey standing over 
a Troy cookstove or range, preparing what 
looked like an Irish stew for as uncivilized a 
prince as any that dwelt in the caves of 
prehistoric Europe. A nineteenth century 
(A.D.) electric light sputtered outside the 
door of the primitive hut while across the 
court a nineteenth century (B. C.) perform- 
ance was in progress. 

But sights as incongruous and more pitia- 
ble may be seen if one will only take the 
trouble to look about one’s own home. In 
buildings of mercy ornamented with divine 
art, may often be seen examples of savagery 
and cruelty not surpassed in the history of 
primitive times. In the state of New York 
not more than five years ago, insane men and 
women were found by the State Commission 
in Lunacy in dens of filth, subjected to in- 
decencies and outrages that one might have 
expected of a savage people. Boys of ten, 
eleven, and thirteen were found by other in- 
spectors in prison with adult criminals, some 
in the same cells with them (andin one rural 
county two boys of about twelve years yet 
innocent in the eyes of the law, were held in 
jail where they could associate daily with 
adult criminals, from July to October, to await 
the action of the Grand Jury) and these, with 
hundreds of instances as bad in a single state, 
and in the name of that charity which be- 
longs historically to the long ago, to one of 
Mr. Besant’s first chapters. 

I met last summer at a lone railway station 
out on the prairie one of those beggars who 
has continued into the present decade—one 
of those creatures whom they fed in prehis- 
toric times because he was a beggar, whom 
they almost canonized in the Middle Ages be- 
cause he was a beggar, and whom they 
burned and hanged in good old England at 
one time because he was a beggar. As we 
sat near the station under a tree waiting for 
the same train—I toride in one of the coaches 
and he to steal his way on the steps of the 
baggage car—he told me the story of his life 
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and I was reminded of the experience of St. 
Paul, for this poor fellow, like the great 
preacher, had been ‘‘in journeyings often ; 
in perils of waters... . in perils by his 
own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the city, perils in the wilderness, 
in perils of the sea, in perils among false 
brethren, in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fast- 
ings, in cold, in nakedness.”” He supported 
himself in part by the earnings of his knife, 
for ke was a skillful whittler, and in part by 
the proceeds of his petty thievery and his 
begging. For the rest, the public supported 
him in the poorhouse, or prison, or hospital. 

Was he hungry? The housewife in fear or 
sympathy fed him. Was he thirsty? He 
begged a few cents and the barkeeper gave 
him todrink. Was he shelterless? The po- 
lice gave him a resting place in the station 
house. Was he in need of a home for the 
winter? The superintendent of the poor al- 
lowed him to spend the short days and long 
nights with his pipe by the fire of the county 
poorhouse. Did he wish to travel? The 
railroads gave him passes, the steamboat 
companies transported him free of charge to 
more agreeable climes ; for he had been in 
every state in the Union, in South America, 
had crossed the ocean three times, and had 
been fed, clothed, and sheltered all these years 
and yet had earned hardly a dollar himself. 

He was, in the industrial world, aconsumer 
solely, though he had more muscle and man- 
ual skill and a better brain than most men ; 
but a generous, thoughtless, unwise public, 
his Providence, watched over and cared for 
him and even in its punishments invited him 
to a further reliance upon its bounty, until 
he became a complete parasite and lost all the 
organs of self-support with which he was 
born—an example of the devolution of the 
species, a fit illustration in his treatment 
through his eleven years of tramping, of how 
not to help the poor. 

History tells her story over and over. She 
repeats herself indeed simply because her 
warnings are notobeyed. And her first com- 
mands, as those of the parent to the child are, 
Thou shalt not, as if by exclusion to teach 
man his duty. In his savage and barbarous 
days at any rate man has needed the guidance 
of men of larger vision. ‘‘ Thou shalt not 


steal, kill, covet, commit adultery, bear false 
witness,’’ was spoken to a tribe just emer- 
ging from the nomadic, a semi-barbarousstate. 
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‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ was spoken 
fifteen centuries later to that same people, but 
civilization living more and more in obedience 
to the new commandment is still obliged to 
keep those old commandments standing to 
guide into the right way those in whom the 
inward love is not strong enough to lead al- 
ways into the path of duty. 

We have to-day in the field of philanthropy 
a need of those prohibitive commandments as 
well as of the positive. These we may learn 
from history, in large part at least. 

The most ancient religious books enjoin 
charity,* or perhaps I should say almsgiving. 
In Hindu Scriptures as old as 1500 B.C. there 
are urgent commands to give alms. In the 
Institutes of Manu which for two thousand 
years and more have been the social and civil 
guide in India, there are numerous regula- 
tions regarding the care of the poor. This 
passage is found in the great Hindu epic, the 
Mahabarata, ‘‘The giver of food walketh 
first, after him the speaker of truth, and he 
that giveth unto persons who do not solicit, 
but the three go to the same heaven.’”’ In 
the Venidad, a Persian code, it is repeatedly 
stated, ‘‘ The riches of the Infinite God will 
be bestowed upon him who relieves the poor.”’ 
Buddha, the great_teacher, said, ‘‘To give 
alms and live righteously and to do blame- 
less deeds—this is the greatest good.’’ Con- 
fucius taught help to those who are distant 
and enjoined it to those who are near. 

We find evidences of private and public 
provision for the relief of the poor among 
many peoples in very early times. Among 
the Jews, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Chinese, and Persians, and, in the western 
world, the Aztecs and the Incas of Peru, sys- 
tematized efforts were made for the relief of 
destitution and in some cases for the preven- 
tion of pauperism. Hospitals, refuges, free 
eating houses, orphan and foundling institu- 
tions were not unknown. InChina it is stated 
that there were in very early times free 
schools for the poor children, state refuges 
for the aged and sick poor ; associations for 
the distribution of second-hand clothing, free 
eating houses for wearied laborers, and so- 
cieties for paying the expenses of marriage 
and burial among the poor; and there isa 
record of an attempt in Persia in the sixth 
century B. C. to meet the very conditions we 





*For many facts in this history of charity I am in- 
debted to the Rev. J. H. Crooker,of Madison, Wis.—/. H. F. 

















are striving with to-day, the congestion of 
population in cities. The poor were sent out 
from the cities and placed upon lands donated 
under restrictions by the crown ; while tools, 
seed-corn, and cattle were given them in 
trust, in order that they might become inde- 
pendent citizens. The sentiment of charity 
thus is not a product of our modern civiliza- 
tion nor have the manifestations of that sen- 
timent been so unlike in the different ages of 
the world’s history. 

In ancient times, however, merit to the 
giver and not the need or the benefit of the 
recipient was most prominent. Almsgiving 
was praised and enjoined as a virtue, asa 
means of salvation. Alms were given as 
purchase money, for the self-glorification— 
to be seen of men. ‘‘ Hewho giveth without 
stint, food to a fatigued wayfarer never seen 
before, obtaineth merit that is great,’’ says 
the Hindu epic. Again, from Buddha, ‘‘ The 
man who would be blessed in both worlds 
will give alms toall without regard to race or 
caste.” There is too a recognition of this 
egotistic nature of ancient charity in one of 
Paul’s letters to the Corinthians in which he 
says, ‘‘If I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor and if I give my body to be burned, but 
have not charity [that is Jove for my fellow- 
man], it profiteth me nothing.’? There was 
no doubt much giving in ancient days from 
the most worthy motives, but the merit of 
giving alms was made most prominent. The 
beggary of the poor was for therich a stepping- 
stone to heaven, an opportunity and a means 
of salvation. 

Examples of this type of philanthropy, 
charity miscalled, are not wanting to-day, 
and not unfrequently we hear such senti- 
ments as this one expressed recently bya 
Boston minister in a Boston magazine. It is 
divinely ordained, he maintained, that the 
poor should be with us always, for if there 
were no poverty to invite our sympathies and 
alms, ‘‘the choicest sentiments of the soul 
would lie dormant.’’ I fear that the ancients 
under the inducements perhaps of selfish re- 
ligious leaders who rather made of necessity 
a virtue, would hardly go the full length of 
our good brother’s doctrine. The alms of the 
ancients purchased indulgence for their trans- 
gressions, but this modern priest of the Prot- 
estant church whose great leader awakened 
the Reformation by his theses against the 
selling of pardons, would, it seems, encour- 
age poverty in order that one might have an 
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opportunity to purchase indulgence for the 
sake of building or beautifying earthly tem- 
ples of worship. There are Tetzels* in the 
world, in the churches, in our charities, to- 
day, seeking holy ends by means as unright- 
eous as the indulgences which were sold for 
the building of St. Peter’s. One came to me 
several years ago (he was superintendent of 
an orphan asylum), to protest against the en- 
actment of a law hostile to the growth of his 
institution, saying that they were building 
an addition to the asylum, and if this bill 
passed they would have no children to put 
into it. More children were desired, if the 
reasons were really sounded, in order that the 
per capita expense might be reduced, the 
profits increased, and the institution en- 
larged—St. Peter’s on a small scale. 

This selfish, egotistic spirit characteristic 
of ancient charity (and prevailing even to-day 
in many communities) naturally did not, 
does not discriminate between individuals as 
to need, and why should it, if the giver's 
good is to be placed uppermost? Beggary 
gives larger opportunity for the purchase of 
merit and at any rate it is not worth while to 
try to reduce it. ‘‘Give the beggar a penny 
because he is a beggar,’’ and because the 
giving will benefit you not him—will buy you 
entrance to the abode of the happy, perhaps 
secure you a seat of honor in political circles, 
trumpet your name to the peoples as a phi- 
lanthropist, free your conscience in the 
praises of your neighbors, from the thought 
of the fraudulent getting or of further re- 
sponsibility for the care of the poor. ‘‘ Dis- 
crimination,’’ said the ancients, ‘‘ except for 
your own good, is folly ; it chills the spirit of 
true charity, makes your giving hard and 
soulless. Give to all alike—and be blind and 
deaf to the fact that the coin which will buy 
for one the bread that will help him on to in- 
dependent manhood, will buy for another the 
drink that will drive him to the perdition of 
the characterless.’’ 

It would be a very interesting chart which 
would show what man’s alms had done for 
mankind. I imagine that they would be 
charged with as much misery as they had al- 
leviated ; that they have made as many pau- 
pers as they have cured. I know that in 





* Tetzel (1460—1519) was the German monk and papal 
delegate who made himself famous by preaching the in- 
dulgences granted by the pope for the sake of raising 
money, and who publicly burned Luther’s theses pub- 
lished against this abuse. 
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these days when relief is as a rule more dis- 
criminating it has been found that hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been given un- 
necessarily and because so, for the most part, 
harmfully. The truth is, the public has as 
many beggars and paupers as it will support 
if it is indiscriminating in its gifts and the 
chances arethat under such conditions it will 
have many to support whose need was loca- 
ted by the gift or the assurance of it. 

Count Tolstoi found that money alone had 
no power to help asingle case of the poverty 
which he encountered in the slums of Mos- 
cow, and that most prominent movement in 
modern philanthropy, the organization of 
charity, has as its motto in protest against 
the folly of the past, ‘‘Not alms but a 
friend.”’ 

“If you could give every poor man in this 
town [of Boston],’”’ said Phillips Brooks, ‘‘a 
house, a wardrobe, and a balance in the bank 
to-morrow, do you think that there would 
not be poor men and rich men among us 
still? There must be so long as there are 
some men with the spirit of independence, 
the light of intelligence, and the love of strug- 
gle and other men who have none of these 
things which make the only true riches of 
the manly man.” 

No, a general and indiscriminate giving of 
the coin of the realm or what it can purchase, 
would not lessen but increase poverty and 
pauperism. 

This suggests another characteristic of the 
ancient charity—it made no effort to remove 
the causes of the real misery and need that 
came toitseyes. Itdid not appreciate the 
moral and spiritual significance of the relief 
it gave. Pity for the sufferer or annoyance 
by his suffering prompted aid—when other 
less worthy motives were absent—and the re- 
sult often was that the recipient became a 
trafficker in woe. Sores and stumps of legs, 
blinded eyes and withered arms became stock 
in trade, and I have known people in these 
days, when investigation is more severe, to 
mutilate their bodies or those of their chil- 
dren to invite the profitable pity of others. I 
suppose that in those very early days, as in 
medieval times, and as to-day in Russia and 
elsewhere, beggary was mantled in the cloak 
of religion for self-profit, recalling De Foe’s 
lines : 


‘‘ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds an altar there.” 


And knowing the amount of almsgiving done 
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in the name of charity one might appropri- 
ately add the following lines : 

‘And ’twill be found upon examination 

The latter always has the largest congregation.’’ 

One other characteristic of the old charity 
I must mention and that is this, that while 
it made no effort to prevent pauperism, 
neither did it seek to find the needy. Aman 
gave asoccasion seemed to demand or his 
feelings prompted and naturally the aggres- 
sive who paraded their want or grief, reaped 
the harvest, while the poor of independent 
spirit, unwilling to stoop to such lowness, 
were left to perish. 

I remember a story used by a lawyer in 
a court room, illustrating both the danger 
of precedent on the part of the giver and the 
spirit which careless, impulsive giving be- 
gets in the recipient. A visitor in the orient 
was approached one day by a beggar who 
asked an alms. The traveler gave hima coin. 
The next day in his walk he was met by the 
same man with the same request and he re- 
newed the gift of the preceding day. This 
experience was repeated daily for weeks until 
tired of his parasitic friend, the traveler re- 
fused to give him any more help, whereupon 
the beggar sued him, and the court after 
years of litigation awarded the beggar dama- 
ges to the amount of the alms he should have 
received in the interval of their stoppage, on 
the ground that the daily assistance the phi- 
lanthropist had given warranted the beggar 
in expecting it and depending upon it. The 
old charity was the prey of such beggary and 
atthe same time it failed to find those most 
in need. 

The result of such charity is not far to find. 
When the beggar was pensioned simply be- 
cause he was a beggar, naturally beggars in- 
creased-in number. Nor was the result very 
different when the altruism* of Christ suc- 
ceeded the egotism of the charity which was 
bestowed upon the poor for the sake of the 
‘infinite riches’’ promised. ‘‘ Help your- 
self,’’ was the motive of pre-Christian times 
toalargeextent. ‘‘Love your neighbor as 
yourself,’ was the injunction of Him whose 
coming marked a new era in the history of 
man, but alas that love was not always wise 
even when it was sincere and earnest. The 
good of the giver gave place in thought to 
the good of the beggar. The church, in part 
at least, became the medium of the world’s 


. * [Al'troo-iz’m.] Latin, alter, enother. Regard for 


others. 
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charity. The command of the Sermon onthe 
Mount, ‘‘ Give to him that asketh thee,’’ was 
literally followed though the givers seem to 
us to have missed its true significance. And 
then it was that the monasteries were built 
which gave a bed and a square meal to the 
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beggar because he was a beggar, and then it 
was that seemingly under a divine sanction, 
pauperism grew rapidly, that beggars black- 
ened all the roads. It was a natural conse- 
quence but all our chrrches have not yet 
learned the lesson. 


WHAT OF THE ITALIAN FINANCIAL CRISIS? 


BY P. VILLARI. 


Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan'"’ from the Italian 


to-day, without being able to get any 

answer. Since the kingdom of Italy 
was founded we have had many sad days, but 
inallour past misfortunes we saw, or thought 
we saw, areason for them ; for all of them 
there appeared to be aremedy and hope never 
abandoned us. This is now the first time 
that discouragement has assailed us, so that 
we should doubt ourselves and have doubts for 
our future. And truly, if we look calmly at 
the situation it appears in every aspect to be 
a most serious one. 

That great disorders and abuses have been 
discovered in a bank, that politicians have, 
beyond a doubt, participated in them, and 
that the government itself is not without 
blame, is certainly a sad fact, yet not suf- 
ficient to produce the downheartedness we 
now feel. Other countries have found them- 
selves in like circumstances and have quickly 
got rid of them without the whole social fab- 
tic being tossed and broken by them. But 
we for more than eight months have been 
living under a downpour which with con- 
tinual increase strikes through us, and 
there is yet no hope of cessation. We ac- 
cuse the government of having profited by 
the disorder of the banks, of having attempted 
to let them go on, of having begun suits only 
when it was forced to it, of having held back, 
in aid of its friends and in menace to its ene- 
mies, documents it should have given to the 
judge. Everything is interpreted to its det- 
riment by publicopinion, whether the keeper 
of the privy seal resigns, or whether one of the 
accused succeeds in escaping. And we end 
by saying that the trial cannot be finished be- 
cause accusers and accused are equally guilty, 
and would come to a mutual understanding 
if they could, in order to insure their own 
safety. Inthe meantime the trial lasts, the 
guilty are not punished, the honest are not 


, i: is the question we are all asking 
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left in peace, and every day a fresh reputation 
is ruined or is laid open to surmise. 

But do we believe or do we not believe all 
that is said and written ? If we do not believe 
it, what an immoral thing it is for us so vigor- 
ously to accuse our own government! And 
if we do believe it, what worth has the polit- 
ical liberty of that nation, which supports so 
long time a government against which accu- 
sations are daily made, one of which would 
suffice in any other country to bury it for- 
ever ? 

‘‘ What would you do,” I asked of a lead- 
ing English magistrate, ‘‘if you found your- 
self in our present situation ?”’ 

‘* You submit an impossible case,”’ said he 
tome. ‘‘ At the very first of such charges 
there would arise in all England such a vio- 
lentagitation, that either the slanderers would 
be unmasked and severely punished or the 
Cabinet would fall.’’ 

We on the contrary, continue to prepare 
this slow poison for the country, and Italy 
looks on amazed, and no longer knows where 
it is all going toend. What is good, what is 
evil? Do we wish to strangle our conscience 
with our own hands? 

And while this moral chaos lasts economic 
and financial conditions are being greatly ag- 
gravated. In a fewdays the rate of exchange 
rose from two or three per cent to twelve, and 
now wavers between thirteen and fourteen. 
Bonds are falling. The deficit is growing. 
Silver emigrates after gold has emigrated. 
And the most common affairs of everyday life 
are so tangled up that we can no longer go 
forward. 

Public safety is seriously menaced at some 
points. Thedoingsin Rome and thetroubles 
in Naples, through which the city remained 
for some days in the power of the mob, are 
perhaps not enough to make us thoughtful ! 
And as if they were of no account a new phe- 
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nomenon appears on the horizon. The spec- 
ter of socialism, which no one hitherto had 
thought possible in Italy, suddenly shows it- 
self in Sicily. I speak of the three hundred 
thousand members, mostly peasants, enrolled 
in the Fasci.* He whoreflects that the peasants 
are the majority of our citizens, he who pon- 
ders over the sad conditions which obtain in 
many of our provinces, that the strikes which 
have several times occurred in upper Italy 
are a proof of the discontent which is creeping 
in even there, that while we have done noth- 
ing to improve their situation, we have with 
schools and universal suffrage begun to open 
their eyes and to place arms in their hands, 
he who thinks of all this must perceive what 
can happen when these societies shall be dif- 
fused, as is quite probable, throughout all 
Italy. 

Let him also consider that they are al- 
ready in communication with French social- 
ists, from whom they receive counsel and 
means, that theclerical party has an interest 
in fanning the flame, that all this is happen- 
ing at the moment when the trades classes 
are becoming feeble and are going to pieces 
morally, and finally that the army is largely 
composed of peasants. 

In presence of these facts, the errors or the 
crimes of the ministry, the fate which sooner 
or later will overtake it, are not what we wish 
to consider here. It is much more important 
for us to examine how a situation has been 
brought about, which the ministry has cer- 
tainly made worse, but which it found and 
did not create and how that situation may 
be changed. This situation of which the 
present ministry is the necessary conse- 
quence, might give us other ministries not 
much different and even worse, and thisis the 
cause of our present ills and the constant 
menace of others to come. 

For a long time we have heard people say 
that the moral level of our Congress is being 
lowered. Where now are (not to mention 
Cavour) the D’ Azeglios [dad-zal’yo], the La 
Marmoras, the Ricasolis [re-kd’so-lee], the 
Lanzas [lan’za4], and very many others, who 
in Piedmont and elsewhere did honor to the 
Italian name? He who reads the biographies, 
the letters, the writings of our martyrs, of the 
promoters of our unity, and compares them 
with the language and the actions of certain 


*Bundles. A term at present applied tothe associations 
of Sicilian peasants who are banded together in the de- 
mand for agrarian reforms. 
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politicians of the present day, must think 
that he is reading about two centuries, two 
peoples, two different races. How does it 
happen then in Italy that despotism produced 
heroes and liberty produces thieves? And 
what is worse, our moral decadence, once be- 
gun, continues steadily and without a sign of 
ceasing. 

Some, to keep up their courage, say that 
after the first enthusiasm a moment of repose 
was natural. All peoples have their ups and 
downs. And every day they cite the exam- 
ple of England in the time of Walpole, who 
with cold cash bought the members of the 
House. To this point, they say, we have 
nevercome. And yet after Walpole’s fall, 
England rose rapidly and moral corruption 
disappeared entirely. The same _ thing, 
they conclude, will also happen among us. 
And with such an instance, which I recall here 
because I have heard it cited thousands of 
times, and by most responsible men, we dis- 
tort history in order to hide the truth from 
ourselves, 

Others say that the trouble comes from the 
South, which was corrupted by Bourbon des- 
potism. We hurried the annexation too rap- 
idly and the decay of those provinces soon 
gained all Italy. No impartial man could 
ever deny the great evil which was done by 
the past dynasties of the South, or that they 
left itin far worse condition than was the 
case in the other provinces. But we deceive 
ourselves too often by thinking we are able, 
by showing up the ills and faults of southern 
Italy, to hide from others and from ourselves 
our own stains. 

If in the North and in the center of Italy 
there had been a population.truly educated 
to liberty, things would have gone on far dif- - 
ferently. And if we seriously wish to exam- 
ine our conscience we should put one side all 
local patriotism. For what good are these 
distinctions, since Italy is united and the ex- 
istence of the evil is admitted everywhere ? 

To arrive at the truth without desiring to 
be optimists or pessimists we should look at 
the question we are examining from all sides, 
and remember that peoples, like individuals, 
have the qualities of their defects. 

Sir James Hudson, who loved Italy, coun- 
seled her, and aided her awakening with all 
his powers, and who knows better than many 
others the men and the history of our revo- 
lution, said one day, ‘‘I have never known 
a country in which, as in Italy, the men go 














to pieces so easily. I have lived intimately 
with many men from Lombardy and Pied- 
mont and I have seen them ready to sacrifice 
all for their fatherland: fortune, life, provincial 
interests, municipal pride, everything. I see 
them again to-day and they are no longer 
what they once were. Many of them I do not 
recognize at all. If I had not seenthem at 
the trial I should call them egotists, having 
no ideal in life, ready rather to sacrifice pub- 
lic to private interests.’’ 

The explanation of this fact I believe to be 
this: Not having had a long education for 
liberty, nor a severe religious and moral edu- 
cation, we find ourselves with all the natural 
qualities of our southern temperament un- 
disciplined. We pass easily from a presump- 
tuous pride to a discouragement without 
bounds. After having believed in // Primato 
of Gioberti,* who wished to prove to us that 
in letters, in art, in science, in arms, in 
morals, in politics, in all things we were the 
first people in the world, we suddenly believed 
ourselves—why, noone knows—to be inferior 
to all others and good for nothing. But what 
is more, in the moments of great enthusiasm 
we used to become truly greater than our- 
selves, and gave the lie to all the criticisms 
of foreign observers. When these moments 
had passed and calm had returned, we would 
seem to be different men, less than ourselves. 
After we were exalted with the most noble en- 
thusiasm, with the most heroicabnegation, one 
would say that we had becomecold, egotistical, 
calculating, incapable of every ideal, and de- 
nying our past. This explains how it hap- 
pened that, in the beginning of our revolu- 
tion, it appeared as thorgh eminent men 
sprung from theearth. Shortly after, on the 
contrary, it appeared thata desert girt us 
about and weall went about repeating : ‘‘ We 
lack men.”’ 

But if our rapid changes are, on the one 
hand, an occasion of humiliation, and show 
us how much we are still wanting in order to 
attain a strong, healthy, and safe moral and 
political education, worthy of men truly free, 
they can on the other hand be a source of 
some comfort to us in our present state. 
Should the situation which oppresses us and 
stifles us be changed we might perhaps see 
those very qualities reappear which now seem 
to have vanished entirely. And indeed, ifin 





*[ Jo-b&r’tee.] (1801-1852.) An Italian philosopher. 


From the publication of his great work // Primato he was 
regarded as the leader of the moderate liberal party. 
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’48, ’59, and ’60 the Italian people, oppressed 
so long, could give such luminous proofs of 
its valor, of its political and moral worth, 
why should we believe that it has become, as 
if by magic, absolutely and forever incapable 
ofthem? If we should not deceive ourselves 
in order to extol ourselves, it is not however 
necessary to run to the other excess, and for- 
get the past of but afew years ago, for the 
pleasure of slandering ourselves. 

In order truly to understand our political 
character, these present social conditions of 
ours, we must remember that the masses with 
us, especially the population of the country 
districts, took very little part in the resolu- 
tion and none at all in political life. All was 
the work of the trades classes, which became 
then masters of everything. The history of 
other nations teaches us what are the perils 
which arise every time that society asa 
whole is turned over to the guidance of one 
class in it, particularly if this is the trading 
class. The government takes on then the 
appearance of a firm, acompany, which strips 
the country for the profit of its members. De 
Tocqueville has called our attention to this 
danger in his recently published Souvenirs. 

The Italian revolution had a first period in 
which a few spirits, truly choice, exalted by 
literature, by the memories of our ancient 
greatness, above all by an irresistible love of 
liberty and virtue, communicated their en- 
thusiasm to the whole nation and waged the 
national war. Those were days of true and 
noble heroism. The youth of the North 
rushed into the South to aid their brothers in 
their struggle for liberty. We sawa great 
army disbanded, a throne fall which seemed 
solid. 

It is certain, however, that if the Italians 
had been obliged to drive out the foreigner 
with their own forces alone, the war of inde- 
pendence would have lasted many years and 
anew generation would have been formed, 
educated, by the spirit of our martyrs, in the 
efficacious school of suffering, which invig- 
orates and ennobles the mind. On the con- 
trary everything was rapidly attained with 
the aid of France. In one night the slaves 
were made free, even those who had done 
nothing for their fatherland, even those who 
had served to the last moment the banished 
rulers. Though legally free their education, 
their ideas, remained what they had been. 
They came forward in a mass and wereevery- 

where welcomed with open arms by the lib- 
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erals, who did not wish to be found in a mi- 
nority. They took part in political life, 
entered into the new government service, into 
the new administration with a spirit which 
was certainly not of the new times. 

If those who at this moment were directing 
society had truly possessed all the moral, 
civil, and political qualities of free men they 
would have made the annexations, they 
would have come into the South to build up 
the new government, with a very simple pro- 
gram. They would have formed alliances 
with honest men, whether few or many, and 
would have reconstituted the nation with 
them, convinced that liberty must be founded 
only on justice. 

He who was there in those days was able 
to see that this was the desire, the hope ofthe 
multitudes, the most ignorant and the long- 
est oppressed, which knew nothing about 
politics. Every act of justice against vio- 
lence gave a moral force to the new govern- 
ment, and a favor and authority not easily de- 
scribed. It wasa propaganda more efficient 
than all the new laws, all the political guar- 
antees, all the proclamations of principles. 

But our anticipations were soon deceived. 
No one considered, no one knew the senti- 
ments of the masses, which did not seem to 
have any existence compared with the dou»- 
geoisie,* the so-called respectable men, who 
ruled all and often oppressedall. Hardly had 
our noble enthusiasm, which had begun and 
carried on the revolution, evaporated when 
they began to say: ‘‘The masses are igno- 
rant, corrupt. Honest men cannot rule 
them.’’ Then they tried craft, sought to win 
over the boldest, even though dishonest, 
hoping with them to be able to command, 
govern, establish liberty. 

This notion, which was in substance de- 
rived from our former servitude, gained often 
the best, the true liberals even. 

One day Isaid toa friend of mine who is 
intelligent, cultured, and honest, and who 
was general secretary to the minister of the 
mterior : 

‘* Why do youalso wish tocontribute to the 
ruin of the South? Don’t you see how your 
prefects, especially in elections, ally them- 
selves with every sort of low people? One 
might say that they sometimes have the de- 
liberate intention to thrust aside honest men 
in order to raise up the rabble.”’ 


*{Boor-zhwi-zé.)] A French word, applied tothe middle 
classes of the people. 


‘My dear sir,’ he quickly answered, “it 
is very easy to reason in the solitude of one’s 
study. Buta representative government isa 
government by majorities, and the majority 
among us is corrupt, is not yet educated to 
liberty. If any cabinet desired to stand by 
the help of honest men alone, it would not be 
able. Theoretically you are right, practically 
you are wrong. We must wait until time, 
education, training, have formed a new gen- 
eration.”’ 

Once entered on this path the inexorable 
logic of events has led us from consequence 
to consequence. Honest men began to with- 
draw before the growing mass of unscrupu- 
lous politicians of the North, allied to un- 
scrupulous politicians of the South. And in- 
stead of making an alliance of good they 
made an allianceof evil. Certain scruples, 
which as a matter of fact are at the founda- 
tion of public morality, commenced to seem 
puerile and suitable only to men ignorant of 
the world, incapable of grasping the supreme 
necessity of politics and statesmanship. How 
many times have we seen politicians, of 
whose private lives and whose personal char- 
acter most devilish things were told, sought 
after, embraced, caressed by even those very 
ones who tore in pieces their good fame and 
honor, because they were eloquent, bold, and 
intriguing? Have we not more than once 
believed that to fight malefactors and brig- 
ands a truly efficient system would be to 
fight them with other malefactors enrolled 
as police? Then we were astonished to find 
that the evil grew rapidly, because police and 
brigands made secret alliances with each other. 

It is true, to be sure, that all countries are 
alike and such instances abound elsewhere. 
But there is a limit to everything. The fact 
remains that after a revolution which was a 
generous impulse, a loyal, irresistible rush 
of an entire people toward virtue and justice, 
and which succeeded only on that account, 
our political god is too often Machiavelli; 
not the Machiavelli* of history, who used to 
say that all should be sacrificed to the public 
good, to the fatherland, but the Machiavelli 
of the legend, who was the creation of an en- 





*(Miak-e-d-vél'lee.] (1469-1527.) A Italian statesman of 
great power, sagacity, and energy. On the return to 
power of the Medici after their long banishment the new 
government wishing to destroy the influence of Machia- 
velli began to calumniate and persecute him. Condemned 
under false accusation he was put to torture and thrown 
into prison, but afterward released and restored to public 
life. 

















slaved people. This was the vengeance 
which our banished tyrants took on us. 

It is truly curious to see how, when once 
wrongly started, we found ourselves bound, 
so to speak, by achain which led us step by 
step to our inexorable fate, without its ever 
being possible for us to free ourselves. By 
dint of increasingly crafty deceits we seemed 
to wish finally to deceive ourselves. Did we 
not in good faith seem to believe that with a 
subsidized press we could create an artificial 
public opinion, to take the place of the true 
one? Thus we quite often succeeded in 
transforming into an agent of corruption that 
which is of its nature a means of moral and 
civil education. 

I could cite here other examples in abun- 
dance, but will content myself with one. 
Italy, we said, is a democratic and non- 
military country and ought to have compul- 
sory education. But in order to do this new 
buildings and teachers were necessary, which 
meant several new millions that the communes 
did not have, nor the government. However 
we must have the law. But when the minis- 
try presented it and the expense was reck- 
oned, it was rejected without, however, the 
demand being denied. Finally another law 
was offered, making elementary instruction 
compulsory, but reducing it to almost two 
years, which is in fact visionary, not to say 
ridiculous. But the millions were not needed 
for it and it was voted. Whom did we wish 
to deceive? 

One day when I was exerting myself to 
prove all this to one of those who demanded 
the law and had voted for it he exclaimed out 
of patience: ‘‘ Well, shut up your schools, 
which do more harm than good !”’ 

Continuing in this way the mistake con. 
stantly increased of creating great organisms 
superior to the needs and the strength of the 
country, without giving to them the means 
of producing those results, which more mod. 
est and solid institutions would have afforded. 
Wesatisfied our self-esteem, our vanity, by 
weakening more and more our country, 
which we filled with poorly paid office- 
holders. This very thing more than any- 
thing else makes it now difficult to under- 
take those really serious organic reforms 
which are so necessary. Self-esteem and 
local and national vanities would be offended 
without arriving at great and actual econo- 
mies. Nor do we wish to comprehend that to 
have institutions more modest and more es- 
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sential, would be an economy of another 
kind, but not less efficacious. We should 
not have such a waste of strength, of men, of 
money. 

But where this system of ours made genu- 
ine havoc was in the finances, after the fall of 
Sella,* in the time of the so-called transforma- 
tion. Instead of looking the facts in the 
face and frankly perceiving the difficulties, 
we commenced to go aroundthem. When 
the deficit increased all our art was exercised, 
not in suppressing its growth, but in con- 
cealing the fact. Methods were advanced for 
relieving the financial situation, which either 
left the conditions of the budget as they 
found them, or even made them worse. And 
we had expenses which were not to appear 
as expenses, debts which must not seem to be 
debts, and economies which were not at all - 
economies. We were continually looking 
for the moon inawell. But what is truly 
strange is that most of the time no one was 
deceived and all understood. If the affair 
was conducted with fair arguments, pre- 
sented tastefully, our conscience seemed to 
rest quietly. 

The secret of all this was that personal, 
local, or partisan interests prevailed over the 
interests of the public. We threw ourselves 
into new expenses with eyes shut, partly by 
persuading ourselves that they were not ex- 
penses, or that they were so-called productive 
ones; partly by supposing that we were 
richer than we are and forgetting that after 
all it is labor which creates true riches. To 
the warnings which came to us from abroad 
we answered with a disdainful smile. 

But still we see signs of improvement in 
the very situation. This downheartedness 
which is invading the country, this thirst for 
justice which is showing itself irresistibly, 
make us hope that a general awakening is 
about to begin with us. Every time that pol- 
iticians of the most diverse opinions have 
exclaimed in these days that all parties 
should unite in thecommon sentiment of jus- 
tice, their words were like the voice of the pub- 
lic conscience, which in fact vibrated from one 
end to the other of Italy. Concord, self- 
denial, and virtue made Italy. They alone 
can save her. 
~# (1827—1884.) An Italian statesman, minister of finance 
when, after the French troops withdrew from Rome, the 
Left called upon the government to take possession of the 
papal dominions. The ministers refused and the Liberals 


then called for popular action. He held his office from 
1869 to 1873. 
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PUBLIC ORAL DEBATE.* 


BY J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 


UBLIC oral debate implies an assembly, 

with a skeleton or full organization. 

Under the simplest form it may bea 
literary society, in which papers are read and 
criticisms offered. Somewhat more complex 
is the old-fashioned debating society, prop- 
erly so called, with a chairman to preserve 
order, and to decide which has the better of 
the argument ; or to submit the question toa 
vote of the members. 

Discussions in literary or scientific socie+ 
ties, not transacting business other than the 
receiving and disposing of papers, partake 
rather of the nature of conversation than de- 
bate. Usually after the meeting is called to 
order the essay is read, and becomes the sub- 
ject of criticism. In some such societies the 
matter is thrown open, and any disposed to 
speak may rise. Asarule there is not suf- 
ficient interest to make it difficult to obtain 
the floor, and if two should rise, one will nat- 
urally give way to the other: so that rules 
either do not exist, or else seldom come into 
view. 

In certain clubs the chairman calls upon the 
members, either in an order of his own, hap- 
hazard, or as they sit. Those who wish to 
speak do so; others decline. In large bodies 
occupying rooms of corresponding size, rules 
become necessary ; and should resolutions be 
offered, the proceedings take on the form of a 
general deliberative assembly. 

The debates of the legal profession take 
place under remarkableconditions. A judge 
presides, an authorized expositor of the law ; 
the jurymen are the sole judges of facts, 
though also appliers of the law under ju- 
dicial instruction. There are twoor more law- 
yers, the same number on each side as a rule, 
aiming to control the judgment of the jury, 
certain to be answered by each other, and to 
be reviewed in bulk by the judge, also, if the 
judgment is against him in a civil case, and 
if convicted in a criminal case, entitled to ap- 
peal in behalf of the client. 

It is plain that such an anomalous situation 
must have lawsof itsown. Success depends 
upon a thorough knowledge of the questions 
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allowed, of the law in the case, of the best 
confirmatory decisions, of the testimony of 
witnesses, facility in interlocutory arguments, 
and preparation for the final arguments ; ever 
remembering that it is possible to fail by over- 
proving, and by too minute attention to less 
important details. 

A mastery of the rules of procedure is also 
essential. Not only the opposing counsel, 
but the judge, will object at the slightest de- 
parture. These rules though not understood 
by the general public, and often believed to 
be prejudicial to the interests of truth, are all 
based upon philosophical principles, and 
their study demands the exercise of the high- 
est faculties of the mind. Yet a sound intel- 
lect, accustomed to reason, will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding their application, ex- 
cept in intricate cases, and when attacked or 
defended in arguments of extreme subtlety. 
Thus it is that service on a jury is an edu- 
cation in reasoning, in the art of definition, 
and the perception of distinctions, to an in- 
telligent juryman. 

The idea upon which all these rules rest is 
that the counsel shall not be allowed to ad- 
dress the jury upon matters that have not 
been admitted in evidence ; and that nothing 
shall be admitted in evidence which is not 
within the knowledge of the witnesses, or 
which is irrelevant ; and that evidence in re- 
buttal shall not be allowed where evidence 
upon thesame subject has not been admitted. 
‘* Leading questions,’’ those which can be an- 
swered by yes or no, or those in which the 
question shall suggest the answer, are not 
permitted ; for in such cases the mind of the 
counsel may be the source of the informa- 
tion, rather than that of the witness; then 
either the truth will not be told, or only a 
part of it, orsomething contrary to it will be 
added. 

In ‘‘cross examination,” the purpose of 
which is to test the credibility, the recollec- 
tion, the motives,and the pertinency ofthe wit- 
nesses, there are few restrictions, except such 
as are implied in the requirement of relevancy 
to any of these points. Character is taken 
for granted. Unless impeached upon general 
reputation, except in special cases, testimony 

















to particular instances of misconduct outside 
the charge is not allowed. 

Hearsay evidence is excluded, because the 
person whocommunicated it tothe witnesscan- 
not beexamined. The best evidence of which 
the case admits must always be presented be- 
fore anything inferior can be produced ; the 
latter may then find place as collateral. By 
special statute witnesses are allowed to tes- 
tify as to the date of their birth, and the facts 
of their parentage, of which of course they 
cannot have any positive knowledge. But 
aman is not allowed to testify that he isa 
great grandson of a certain person, unless he 
had personally seen him and recognized him 
in that relationship. 

These rules are the result of the experience 
of ages, and though in some instances they 
may appear to promote the acquittal of the 
guilty, far more frequently they secure the 
discharge of the innocent, who might other- 
wise be condemned. 

From the nature of the case, debate springs 
up about what is or what is not relevant, 
what is or is not admissible as evidence, often 
much more than around the actual facts of 
the case. 

But in these rules the same principles which 
apply universally to debate are involved ; 
therefore there may be as marked displays of 
grasp and extent of learning, and acuteness 
in debating such points, as great earnestness, 
and as many opportunities for sophistry and 
low cunning, as in arguments of profound 
philosophical questions, or in appeals to pas- 
sion and prejudice. The manner in which 
lawyers, hoping thereby to affect the minds 
of the jury, frequently offer in evidence what 
they know cannot be allowed, and propound 
questions implying a state of things which 
they could not prove, unhappily is too well 
known to require anything more than a refer- 
ence. 

Moot courts, in the sense of mock courts, 
such as are held by students of law for the 
practice of law cases, derive their advantage 
from the strictest adherence to these rules. 
Mock trials, participation in which furnishes 
amusement to young men, whether they in- 
tend to be lawyers or not, and which enter- 
tain adults, and can be successfully carried on 
from night to night, are among the most 
profitable intellectual exercises. Buffoonery 
should be excluded, and the case properly 
conducted ; witnesses duly examined, and ar- 
guments made with becoming gravity, as 
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they would be in courts. They are then far 
more entertaining than any of the clownish 
performances which certain persons who take 
part in them think it brilliant to introduce 
into their testimony, pleadings, or demeanor. 

The debates of ordinary town meetings re- 
semble those of old-fashioned debating so- 
cieties, and are governed by ordinary parlia- 
mentary law. The discussions of ecclesias- 
tical andall authoritative conventions have so 
much in common with those of legislatures 
and the Congress of the United States that 
I shall not further distinguish them, ex- 
cept incidentally. 

This leads us to the subject of parliamen- 
tary law. As the debater contends under its 
rules, only by the mastery of parliamentary 
law can he wisely economize his time, escape 
interruption, and secure a respectful and at- 
tentive hearing. 

In ancient times the word parliament sig- 
nified a parley, but in process of years came to 
mean an assembly of representatives, or ot 
the people to make laws ; and finally the as- 
sembly of the three estates of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Bish- 
ops, Lords, and Commons ; the first two con- 
stituting the House of Lords. Rules and 
usages of Parliament are spoken of generally 
as parliamentary law, and so wherever the 
English language is spoken the usages 
of deliberative assemblies are thus re- 
ferred to. A memberis said to be parliamen- 
tary or unparliamentary ; the same is true of 
a remark, or the decision of the chairman ; 
words, gestures, bearing even, may become 
unparliamentary ; and masters of such rules 
are known as accurate or impartial parlia- 
mentarians. 

Without parliamentary law an assembly 
would not be a deliberative body, but a mob. 
The moment the subject was introduced all 
interested would claim the right to be heard, 
there would be no method of deciding who 
should take precedence ; interest, passion, 
personal animosity, selfishness, would mani- 
fest themselves, and a riot would result. The 
outbreaks that occur in the Reichstag,* in the 
House of Commons, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and of late in the Senate of the 
United States (the last named, however, hav- 
ing but few rules), to say nothing of the con- 
stitutional hysterics of the French parliamen- 





*[Riks’tig.] The chief deliberative body in certain 
countries of Europe ; specifically, the house of represent- 
atives in Germany. 
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tary bodies, are but feeble ebullitions com- 
pared with what, in the absence of rules, 
would occur in the most sedate assemblies 
of the world. 

The object of deliberative assemblies is to 
impart information and unify sentiment, 
preparatory to expressing it in resolutions or 
enactments. _ To the comprehension of the 
science of parliamentary law and its practice 
as an art, it is essential clearly to discern its 
purpose. This alone can afford a key to the 
interpretation of existing laws, and suggest 
necessary modifications or exceptions. 

The primary object of all rules is the preser- 
vation of order; but mere order might co- 
exist with dead silence andinaction. It is 
not, therefore, order for order’s sake, but as 
a means to the end for which the assembly is 
convened. Hence a large class of rules relate 
exclusively to the bringing of business be- 
fore the house ; others to the keeping ofit there 
sufficiently long to admit of its being under- 
stood and determined ; still others to the re- 
moval of it from the house when its further 
retention is unnecessary, wearisome, or an 
impediment to the consideration of other 
pressing matters; other rules relate to the 
rights and privileges of members. 

If a new organization is to be formed, the 
first necessity is to define its purpose; the 
second to name it ; the third to determine the 
conditions of membership ; the fourth to re- 
ceive members ; the fifth to decide upon offi- 
ces, and the prerogatives and duties of those 
who fillthem. Most of these steps are taken 
in preliminary conversation, and not until 
members are admitted can regular business 
begin. When this time arrives rules must be 
adopted. Ordinary parliamentary law is as- 
sumed or determined by vote as the rule of 
action pro tem. and immediately a committee 
on rules is appointed. The officers being 
elected and the meeting organized, the chair- 
man asks whether there is any business to be 
brought forward. If none, a motion to ad- 
journ is in order; but usually an order of 
business is prepared, in which the minutes 
of the last meeting are read for approval or 
information, reports of committees standing 
and special called for, and thus business reg- 
ularly unfolds. - 

It will be perceived, however, that under 
motions to debate reports or resolutions em- 
bodying the sense of the meeting, matters 
will speedily become complicated unless 
there are rules regulating the following 


points : How long a member may speak, and 
how often upon the same subject. Usually 
a member is not allowed to speak a second 
time until all who desire shall have had one 
opportunity. Relevancy also must be pro- 
tected ; remarks must be upon the subject as 
comprehended in the motion ; though much 
latitude must be allowed upon the general 
topic for the purpose of explaining the ques- 
tion before the house. 

No personalities are admissible. A per- 
sonality may be trivial, complimentary, 
ironical, sarcastic, or malicious. Trivial per- 
sonalities are not considered violations of or- 
der, though if frequent the speaker may be 
called to order for irrelevancy to the point 
under discussion. Compliments, if grace- 
fully turned, are allowable, but these will be 
regarded as a waste of time in proportion to 
the gravity of the subject under discussion. 
Irony is disorderly if it disparages personal 
character. Sarcasm is still more so and a 
malicious attack is obviously disorderly, 
tending to provoke breach of peace, and de- 
feat the end, which is deliberate action. 

At any point a member who thinks the 
speaker out of order may call the attention of 
the chair tothe fact. Thisiscalled ‘‘ making 
a point of order,’’ and brings all proceedings 
to an end till thechair decides it. Should the 
member disagree with the chair, he miay take 
an appeal to be decided without debate. The 
ground of this is that it would be possible to 
prevent business forever by appeals if they 
could be debated. A brief statement by the 
chair of the ground of his decision, and by 
the member of the grounds of his appeal are 
allowed, in order that the assembly may act 
intelligently. 

Let it now be supposed that a motion has 
been for some time discussed. The speaker 
on the floor concludes, another rises. If 
there be but one the chair accords to him the 
right to speak ; if two or more he must de- 
cide among them ; if his decision is unsatis- 
factory the sense of the house must be taken. 
The second, third, or fifth speaker may be- 
lieve that the pending motion is not what the 
house wishes to adopt, and therefore move to 
amend by striking out words, orby inserting, 
or by both striking out and inserting. This 
isa new motion, but argument upon it must 
be made upon the amendment and not upon 
the primary motion. Before the vote is tak- 
en another member may move to amend the 
amendment ; then the debate must proceed 
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upon the amendment to the amendment. 
Wearied with the talk, a member, watching 
his opportunity, tests the sense of the house 
by moving a substitute for all that is before 
it. Here rules vary as to the order of pro- 
cedure. The space will not admit of the dis- 
cussion of the different modes, but the debate 
must proceed under the substitute until that 
is accepted or rejected. That also may be 
amended ; but all forms of parliamentary law 
decide how far the process of amendment or 
substitution may extend. 

It is quite possible that before the matter is 
concluded by positive or negative action, the 
house will become tired of the whole subject ; 
to remedy this situation there are what are 
called subsidiary motions. A member may 
move that a particular motion or the whole 
subject lie on the table. This is taken with- 
out debate, and if the decision be affirmative, 
the matter is removed from the present con- 
sideration ofthe house. Or some other form 
of postponement, of which there are several, 
may be proposed. 

But a member may not desire to remove the 
subject from the consideration of the house, 
but to bring the assembly to a vote. There 
are various forms of moving that the main 
question be now put. In some bodies this 
may be indefinitely debated; but the more 
ordinary process in this country is to submit 
the question whether the main question 
shall be put, requiring a vote of two thirds to 
carry. Then the motions that are before the 
house in the order named in the rules under 
which they are acting are put until the final 
action is taken. 

At any stage in the proceedings prior to 
the ordering of the main question it is in or- 
der to refer the matter to a committee ; or if a 
report of a committee is under consideration, 
to move to recommit it. 

Should a member wish to obstruct the busi- 
ness for a good purpose he has the moral and 
constitutional right to use every means which 
the rules allow. It is sometimes necessary 
to do this. One may perceive that the house 
is in no mood to transact the business with 
the gravity which in his judgment its im- 
portance demands. He may know that in- 
formation of the greatest moment and perti- 
nency could be procured or authenticated in 
time for the next session ; or may perceive that 
the temper of the house is such that it will 
not delay ; yet the rules admit of a series of 
motions which will consume the time and 
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necessitate an adjournment. Or he may see 
that the action the house contemplates is so 
grave that it should becompelled to vote man 
by man ; or that it is so important that mem- 
bers should go upon record. He is entitled 
to make such motions in order as he sees fit, 
and should a sufficient number (usually 
fixed by the rules) agree with him he can 
have the ayes and noes called upon each mo- 
tion. Instances have occurred where serious 
disaster has been prevented by such means, 
and those who were looked upon temporarily 
with suspicion or even hatred as obstruction- 
ists have received almost unanimous thanks 
for their courage. 

If it be asked what redress the house has 
against capricious or malicious obstruction, 
the reply is that all systems have rules suffi- 
cient for this purpose. If the obstruction be 
beyond the rules it can be checked by a point 
of order. If it be in harmony with the rules 
it cannot long continue with the deliberate 
sense of the majority of the house against it. 
Should it obviously arise from malice, or 
mere partisanship, the same result may fol- 
low. Asin courts, so in legislative bodies, 
though the rules may work evil in particular 
cases, unanimous adherence to them in the 
end prevents far greater evils than it admits. 

No feeling should ever arise when a genu- 
ine point of order is made ; or when a judi- 
cious use is made of obstructive methods to 
check hasty action. 

In addition to the principles herein stated, 
it has been found necessary to provide for the 
suspension of the rules in critical emergen- 
cies. This may usually be done by a vote of 
two thirds, and the motion to suspend does 
not admit of debate. 

If at any time the number present is less 
than the quorum fixed by the rules cf the 
body, or the ordinary parliamentary number, 
a majority of all the members, any member 
may call the attention of the presiding officer, 
who under such circumstances must order a 
count, and if a quorum is not found the as- 
sembly must be immediately adjourned. 

In order to succeed in debate it is necessary 
to familiarize the memory with the general 
principles of parliamentary law and usages, 
to understand their meaning and application, 
and not only so, to be acquainted with the 
special rules of the body to which the debater 
belongs. Parliamentary law is a general 
term, but as a lawyer resident in Minnesota, 
if admitted to the bar in New York, would 
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not be able to succeed without understanding 
the special rules of practice of the latter 
commonwealth, so the usages of different 
countries, states, churches, and other organi- 
zations, though by their members regarded 
as expressed under the general term of par- 
liamentary law, are different in some and 
often in many particulars. Besides, the exi- 
gencies of each body require the passage of 
special rules, and these may be changed from 
year to year, or session to session, or even 
during the same session, by action of the 
house, without reference to a committee, or 
upon report of a committee upon rules. 

To be able therefore to make a powerful and 
convincing speech is but one of the qualifica- 
tions for success in debate. To know when 
to speak, how to obtain the floor, and to un- 


fold thought so as to keep it, to divert atten- 


tion from an amendment that would insidi- 
ously undermine the pending proposition ; to 
speak a second time by proposing an amend- 
ment in harmony with the rules ; to check 
an opponent who, in attempting to do that, 
endeavors to speak a second timeon the main 
question, are as important to success in a de- 
bate limited by time, as similar ability and 
knowledge are to a lawyer in the trial of civil 
and criminal cases. 

Here the wisest of men are liable to fall 
into error, and prove useless in deliberative 
assemblies, because they have never been at 


the pains to master even the simplest rules. 
They rise out of order, are embarrassed when 
called to order, and expose themselves tocon- 
tempt by making points which are in reality 
points of disorder, as often there is no rule 
that justifies their interference. 

Nor is it safe for him who does not propose 
to take an active part in the discussion to be 
ignorant of these rules; for at any moment 
he may be compelled to vote upon an amend- 
ment which understood in its obvious sense 
will have one effect, and in its relation tothe 
main question may mean another quite dif- 
ferent. Again, he may be required to vote 
upon an appeal from the decision of the chair 
upon a point of order; and that appeal may 
possess the potency of life or death in its 
final effect upon the main question. 

It is for this reason that previous to con- 
sidering the method of preparing for debate, 
or of bearing one’s self in it, I have been con- 
strained to place before the reader who would 
influence his fellow-men by participating in 
discussion the principles which underlie par- 
liamentary law, that he may bear himself, 
‘not as one that beateth the air,’’ but as one 
that aimeth with precision at the target; 
which target, when he is upon the negative, 
is the exposure of error, and when the form 
of the question requires him to take the af- 
firmative, the display and advocacy of the 
truth. 
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[February 4.] 
THE LORD SEEN FROM THE CLEFT OF A ROCK. 


“ Anp the Lord said, Behold there is a place by me, and thou shait stand upon a rock ; And it shall come to pass, 
while my glory passeth by, that I will put thee in a cleft ofthe rock, and will cover thee with my hand while I pass 
by ; And I will takeaway my hand, and thou shalt see my back parts; but my face shall not be seen.” —Ex. xxxiii., 


21-23. 
AITH is the evidence of things unseen, 
the substance of things hoped for. 
Faith is the confidence of the heart, 
so far as it is renewed: the quiet trust of 
love. Faith is calm, reliant, satisfied, resting 
in the Lord. A beautiful illustration of faith 
is afforded in the Gospel in the case of the 
centurion who entreated the Lord to heal his 
servant, who wasdear untohim. The Savior 
was approaching the house, but the confiding 
convert sent his friends tosay, ‘‘I am not 
worthy that thou shouldst come under my 


roof; neither thought I myself worthy to 
come unto thee: but say in a word, and my 
servant shall be healed.’’ Jesus said, ‘“ ‘I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.’ And they that were sent, returning 
to the house, found the servant whole that 
had been sick.’’ 

Full faith is satisfied all is right ; it relies, 
and is patient. Feeble faith is always want- 
ing to see, wanting toknow. Full faith sits 
at the feet of the Master, like Mary ; feeble 
faith, like Martha, is restless and careful 

















about many things. Thomas would not be- 
lieve unless he saw and touched, and felt and 
handled. But the Lord said to him, ‘‘ Thomas, 
because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed, 
but blessed are they who have not seen, and 
yet have believed.’’ Full faith springs from 
full love ; and love trusts the Being whom it 
embraces to be all-sufficient for the things it 
cannot see ; being satisfied by what it has seen 
a thousand times, that it is in the hands of 
an All-loving Friend. 

Feeble faith is never satisfied ; it is always 
running about with its doubts, and fears, and 
surmises, the confidence of the morning 
brightness is altogether gone in the evening 
shade. It is not evidence that is wanting, it 
is love. Love believes all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things. Love never fail- 
eth. Letus pray then, in all times of depres- 
sion and difficulty, for more love. We have 
said faith fails not for want of evidence, but 
for want of love. 

Nothing can more completely illustrate this 
than the case of Moses. He had not only seen 
the wonders in Egypt, but been the instru- 
ment of their performance. The Red Sea had 
parted beneath his rod. The manna had daily 
come down according to the revelation made 
to him. He had seen for months the pillar of 
fire by night. He had seen the glorious ap- 
pearance of the Lord in the angel of His 
presence so that it is said the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face as a man speaketh unto 
his friend. Yet here was Moses expressing 
distrust, wanting to know who would be 
chosen to go with him, evidently unsatisfied, 
and wanting to see more closely the Divine 
Presence than he had yet seen. 

Moses was informed that the naked Divin- 
ity could not be seen. ‘‘ Thou canst not see 
my face and live: for there shall no man see 
me and live.’’ And, then, the divine conde- 
scension and tenderness to his weakness are 
shown, and what the Lord would do is de- 
clared, ‘‘I will put thee in a cleft of the rock, 
and will cover thee with my hand while I 
pass by. And I willtake away my hand and 
thou shalt see my back parts: but my face 
shall not be seen.”’ 

We may probably feel great astonishment 
that Moses should have anything but perfect 
confidence after the miracles and wonders of 
Omnipotence that he had witnessed. We 
think our own distrust is comparatively 
excusable. Yet our ignorance alone of the 
wonders of everyday life, prevents us from 
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being aware that every moment we have been 
guarded by Omnipotent Love, as completely 
as were the Israelites. 

We were helpless when we were born, knew 
nothing of food, or how to obtain it ; but di- 
vine care, acting through parents and friends, 
supplied our every want. We knew nothing 
of the laws of health, yet we have beer nur- 
tured by light, and warmth, and air. We 
have not had manna descending every day, 
but we have had a greater variety of food ; and 
is it less wonderful that Omnipotent Love 
through the seasons, and with every varied 
influence of weather, through rain and sun- 
shine, wind andcalm, should supply us and all 
earth’s millions with daily bread, and trans- 
form that bread intobone and flesh, nerveand 
sinew? Is it not a wonder of mercy and love 
that keeps our circulation and secretions in 
constant motion, moving in ways but faintly 
known tous, and keeping up their flow in the 
helplessness of sleep, as well as the enjoyment 
of wakefulness? 


[February 1. ]| 

Then what wonders have been wrought in 
our mental condition! Have we not been 
brought out of Egypt? Has not our bondage 
been broken? Has not our darkness been dis- 
pelled again and again ? Has not the Word been 
given and been triumphant in us a thousand 
times? Has not help come in our difficulties 
in wonderful ways of which we had never 
dreamt? Just as with ourearthly food, when 
it passed from hand, mouth, and stomach, 
where we know something of it, by divine 
chemistry which works wonders, it is trans- 
formed by ways surpassing our knowledge 
into strength and all the marvelous tissues of 
the body, so is it with our mental food. We 
masticate it and ruminate upon it, and so far 
we know something about it, but then it dis- 
appears we know not whither; and other 
views, sentiments, and circumstances hide it 
in the recesses of the memory, we know not 
where. But it supports us, it adds to ours 
daily strength, and the sum total of our char- 
acter. And when we are in strait and in sor- 
row, when we are sorely tried, the lessons 
that have been hidden away come forth, re- 
freshing and strengthening as a healing po- 
tion from a cup held by an angel’s hand. 

With all these experiences of an adorable 
Providence, why then are we often soanxious, 
so wishful to see, so unable to confide ? Why 
so much restlessness, and so little faith ? 
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Wecannot see the Lord’s Providence naked, 
any more than Moses could see the naked 
Divinity in the face. Our Heavenly Father 
allows us to perceive as much as is good for 
us, more Hecannot. He says spiritually to 
us, as was literally said to Moses, ‘‘ Behold 
there is a place by me, and thou shalt stand 
upon a rock.” 

By the “‘ place by me”’ is meant a state un- 
der my protection,—a state in conjunction 
with me ; ‘‘and thoushalt stand upona rock,” 
intimates that the soul’s true support is the 
Rock of the Word of God. 

Our Lord alludes to the same Rock when 
He says, ‘‘ Therefore, whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wise man who built his house 
upon a rock.’’ The same Rock is referred to 
when it is written, ‘‘ He brought me up also 
out of a horrible pit, out of the miry clay, 
and set my feet upon a rock, and established 
my goings, and hath put a new song into my 
mouth, even praise unto our God ; many shall 
see it and fear, and shall trust in the Lord.” 
The same Rock formed that faith in Peter’s 
mind, which occasioned him to be called a 
rock-man, which the word Peter implies. 

Upon this Rock of the Word, and especially 
upon the acknowledgment of the Lord, the 
very soul and life of the Word,—the Living 
Word, the church is built, and when so 
founded and established in the soul, the gates 
of hell cannot prevail against it. The same 
Rock is understood when it is said, ‘‘ Behold 
I lay in Zion for a foundation stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure founda- 
tion : he that believeth shall not make haste.” 

Opinions which exist in the memory as 
speculations, are like sand on the seashore ; 
divine truths bound together by love are a 
firm Rock on which our hopes may be soundly 
built. ‘‘ For other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

The ‘‘place by me”’ which the Lord indi- 
cates to Moses, implies that it represents a 

«state comparatively external, a state yet more 
of truth than of love. They who are mainly, 
yet under the influence of knowledge and 
truth, and but little realize the power of pure 
love, are said to be By the Lord or witu the 
Lord; those who have realized states of in- 
ward love, are said to be in the Lord. Our 
Savior said concerning His Holy Spirit as the 
Comforter, ‘‘He dwelleth witH you, and 

I will not leave you com- 

“ce God is 


shall be In you. 
fortless. 


I will come unto you.” 
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love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God, and God in him.”’ 

It is interesting to notice the petition of 
Moses, and Jehovah’sreply. Moses said, ‘‘I 
beseech thee, show me thy glory.’’ Jehovah 
replied, ‘‘I will make all my goodness pass 
before thee, and I will proclaim the name of 
Jehovah before thee.’’ How often are we all 
like Moses, anxious after outward splendor, 
dignity, andshow. The heroes ofearth yearn 
after pomp, the vain dream of. fame is the 
gaudy wreath for which millions pant and 
toil and spiritually starve, yet how clearly 
are we taught that in the divine idea, the only 
true glory isin being good. To Moses’ prayer 
to see glory, the answer is, ‘‘I will make all 
my goodness pass before thee.” And thc Di- 
vine Speaker adds in words which will be 
better understood if we translate them more 
exactly than they are given in the ordinary 
version, ‘‘I will be gracious to whom I am 
gracious, and I will show mercy upon whom I 
do show mercy.”’ 

The meaning is, that mercy and grace pro- 
ceed from the Eternal, on unalterable laws. 
He always gives grace to those who will re- 
ceive grace. He always gives mercy to those 
who willreceive mercy. He is unchangeably 
good. Hewas then, andis at all times, showing 
mercy and imparting grace to all who seek 
these blessings at the divine footstool and 
He will never depart from His laws of order, 
which are laws of love. 





[February 78.] 

The Lord is not moved to His merciful op- 
erations by our prayers. He waits to be gra- 
cious. He secretly prompts the prayer, 
whose petition He grants. ‘If ye abide in 
me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.”’ 

He will never depart from this gracious- 
ness. He will always be gracious to those to 
whom He is now gracious ; He will always be 
merciful to those to whom He is now merciful. 
“‘Out of the mouth of the Most High pro- 
ceedeth not evil and good.”” ‘I am Jeho- 
vah,’’ is His declaration, ‘‘ I change not,there- 
fore, O Jacob, thou art not consumed.” He 
is Love itself. To cease to be Infinite Love, 
would be to cease to be God. Let us rather, 
then, imagine that the sun will cease to 
shine, that waters will flow upward, that heat 
will cease to warm, than doubt the tender, 
the increasing mercy of Him from whom our 
salvation comes. ‘‘He wILL be gracious to 
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whom he is gracious; and he wILL show 
mercy to whom he does show mercy.”’ 

‘‘Thou shalt stand upon a rock.” Happy 
are they who are placed spiritually on the 
Rock of Ages. ‘From the end of the earth I 
will cry unto thee, when my heart is over- 
whelmed : lead me to the rock that is higher 
than I.” ‘For their rock is not as our rock, 
our enemies themselves being judges.” 

On the Rock of Divine Truth we may see 
the Lord, but not the face, the interior es- 
sence, the ardor of the unclothed divinity. In 
this respect, no man could see Him and live. 
But the back parts, the externals, the hu- 
manized manifestations of the Deity may be 
seen, and are seen in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Humanity of Jehovah is here meant by 
the back parts, and elsewhere by the heel 
(Gen. iii., 15) of the Lord, because it is the 
Lord brought down to man. The Infinite 
glow of Godhead is too high for man or an- 
gel, but in the mild splendor of the Divine 
Humanity, the gracious countenance of the 
Divine Man, the glory of our Heavenly 
Father may be beheld and enjoyed by His 
unspeakable Mercy. He that sees Him sees 


the Father. He is the Father in the heavens, 
to whom we are to look and to pray. ‘‘My 
back parts thou shalt see.”’ 


The Lord further said to Moses, ‘‘ While 
my glory passeth by, I will put thee into a 
cleft of the rock, and will cover thee with my 
hand while I pass by.”’ 

The Rock, as we have seen, represents Di- 
vine Truth ; a Cleft of the Rock represents 
Divine Truth narrowed, confined, obscure, 
such as it was amongst the Jews, and such 
as itis by all who have not yet entered into 
interior religion. They think about heaven, 
but only as a place of enjoyment, of outward 
splendor, glory, and gratification. They 
know yet nothing of its eternal laws and ce- 
lestial character. They are as yet only in a 
Cleft of the Rock. 

Still divine mercy places them there, and 
protects them there. They know something 
of the letter of the Word, but very little of its 
spirit and life. They are only in a Cleft of 
the Rock. They are permitted to see the 
lower things of the Almighty, but not the 
higherand grander ones. The Lordarranges 
in mercy for their states. He covers them 
with His hand. But until their states are 
more advanced, they can only be in a Cleft of 
the Rock. Yet the Lord shows them as much 
as they are able to bear. 
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These divine words have a sublime lesson 
for us in relation to the Lord’s Providence. 

In this respect we are often anxious to see 
the divine ways in the face. We should like 
to know our future. We would fain pry be- 
hind the curtain which a merciful Father and 
Savior keeps entirely under His own control. 
We should like to see coming events ; and, 
doubtless, if this were possible, we should 
like to touch and shape them. How misera- 
ble would be our failure, if we could touch the 
secret causes and shape the events to our 
wish. Howoften what we do know turns 
out, after awhile, quite differently from what 
we supposed. The unpleasant circumstance 
from which we shrunk, and over which we 
grievously lamented, has led to some of the 
happiest events of our lives. The plan we 
contrived and hoped would be attended with 
the highest advantages, has resulted in utter 
failure, in untold evils. 

Joseph was madea slave, and cast into 
prison, even his character assailed, and for 
two years he was thus a captive; but that 
was only the bitter path by which he was led 
to the higher usefulness, and the highest 
honor. 

Those who beheld the Savior’s crucifixion 
were overwhelmed with griefand despair, yet 
out of that death has sprung mankind’s life. 
Our churches, our schools, our charities, our 
progress all date from the Cross. Wecansee 
the back parts of the Divine Providence, but 
we cannot see its face. 

And in proportion as we become as little 
children in heavenly innocence we shall not 
wish to see more. Weshall be satisfied the 
Lord does all things well. He gives little 
when little is good for us, and much when 
much is good. What can we see, what can we 
know, when we are but in the Cleft of a Rock ? 
But our Heavenly Father sees and knows all. 
Why, then, can we not be satisfied to leave 
all care to Him, who careth for us, faithful 
only to our duty, and to confide in Him ? 





[February 26. ] 

See how tranquilly a little child rests on 
the lap of its mother. It loves, and confides, 
and is quiet. Its innocence dwells in igno- 
rance, andiscontent and calm. The true 
Christian will have a similar innocence, but 
dwelling in wisdom. He is wise enough to 
know that Divine Providence is infinite, and 
always has eternal ends in view. He sees 
the lilies how they grow. Rooted tothe 
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same spot, they cannot seek the rains they 
need, or choose the breezes which are essen- 
tial to their life; yet the refreshing showers 
come, and the invigorating winds blow, until 
they bloom, expand, and brighten; and 
‘*Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.”’ 

We observe the birds of the air : ‘‘ they sow 
not, neither do they reap.’’ They have no ra- 
tional or far-seeing powers tocalculateand pro- 
vide, yet our Heavenly Father feedeth them. 

Shall we, then, for whom creation exists 
and stands arrayed; who are the immortal 
children of the Eternal God ; who know that 
He is infinitely wise, and infinitely loving ; 
who have had experience of His care ever 
since we came naked and helpless into the 
world ; shall we who have gathered power 
and ability with every year ; who know from 
the Word, from the world, and from all things 
that itis His will that every child of His 
should become an angel ; shall we repine be- 
cause we can only see the back parts of the 
Divine Providence, and not the face? Oh, 
no ; let us rather adore the wisdom that saves 
us from so many anxieties, and provides us 
with every needful blessing without painful 
cares for the morrow. ‘‘Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof,” sufficient also is the 
good thereof. ‘‘I have been young, and now 
am old, yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread.”’ 

The good will have trials as well as the 
evil, but none more than they need. The 
Lord covers them with His hand, and uncov- 
ers them as their necessities require ; but 
‘He doeth all things well.’”’ 

The child thinks it very hard often to be 
compelled to stick closely to its lessons, those 
wearisome lessons which it can so little un- 
derstand ; but the time comes when it can see 
the back parts, theeventsof life, for which those 
lessons have been preparatory, and it has 
blessed the kind pressure that led to its duty’s 
being done. 

The invalid who is under the direction of a 
kind and skillful surgeon, is often impatient 
to remove the bandage, or to exchange the 
treatment which experience and discretion 
have laid down to accomplish a thorough 
cure. At length he sees the result and he 
rejoices. He honors the man who insisted 
upon that discipline which resulted in solid 
restoration and perfect health. So will it be 
with us in the results of our spiritual life, 
only let us trust and love. 
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Of all the angels it was said to John, 
“These are they who have come through 
much tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” 

They had often been in sorrow ; often been 
tempted and agitated; their years had 
seemed to move slowly, and wave after wave 
of trouble had rolled overthem. They had 
struggled for principle ; often had the world 
been against them. They had been depressed, 
but they had been faithful; and now they 
could see the back parts, the operations of 
Divine Providence, all evolving everlasting 
purity, and everlasting joy. They would now 
never wish to recognize anything more than 
the divine hand in all that they have, and in 
all that they have not ; content with all that 
pleases Him ; from Him they feel they have 
every blessing. To Him they delight to give 
childlike and never-ending praise. 

How grateful should we be to that adorable 
Providence which raises us to stand upon the 
Divine Rock, when we look to Him for aid, 
and then to show us the glory of His good- 
ness. His goodness, that is what we need to 
see. We have heard of his severity, and it 
has seemed to us that His frown has been 
darkly over us. Oh, could we but see His 
goodness, His pardoning tenderness, His 
reconciling love ; then all our burden would 
pass away, the world would be a new world 
to us; all things would be covered with bril- 
liant light. 

“If God would speak to me, 
And say He was my friend, 
How happy I should be, 
Oh! how would I attend.” 

He speaks, and says, ‘‘I will place thee in 
a cleft of the rock.”” Thou shalt see so much 
as will gladden thy heart ; as much as thou 
canst bear. Thou shalt see my goodness, yet 
thou shalt not be dazzled and overpowered. 
“‘I will cover thee with my hand,” I will 
protect thee in thy weakness; and when thy 
strength increases’ ‘‘I will take away my 
hand,” and thou shalt rejoice in the un- 
clouded splendor of heaven. ‘‘ Arise, be en- 
lightened, for thy light has come, and the 
glory of the Lord has risen upon thee.’”’ ‘“‘ My 
back parts thou shalt see,’’ and as events un- 
toll themselves before thee, thou shalt know 
and confess that Infinite Love and Mercy 
have ruled in all my dealings toward thee, 
and all shall issue in everlasting order and 
peace.— 7he Rev. J. Bayley, A.M., Ph.D. 











WHAT IS ASTRONOMY? 


BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


HENEVER we look at the sun 

\ \) brightening the earth, driving 

away all gloom, animating the 
sick, strengthening the well, coloring the 
flowers, and inspiring the birds, we are study- 
ing astronomy. When we stand under the 
dome of night and gaze at the stars, or see 
the moon silvering the trees, and wonder 
what those distant orbs are, how they came 
into being and by what means they keep the 
even tenor of their way we are studying as- 
tronomy. For astronomy is the science 
which teaches us to look beyond the earth 
and to recognize the fact that the exercise of 
Omnipotence did not stop with the creation 
of this little globe of ours and the little crea- 
tures that inhabit it. 

The man who looks up at the blazing 
splendors of Orion* and says within his soul, 
‘Here are greater suns than that one which 
makes daylight for me,’’ that man is as wise 
if not as learned as the greatest astronomer. 
He may not be a mathematician, or a phys- 
icist ; he may not understand the calculation 
of an eclipse, or the perturbative effects of 
planetary attraction, or the spectral analysis 
of light, but he knows the heart of the mat- 
ter. 

If we accepted the statements of those who 
are compelled to resort to arguments from 
utility in order to obtain support for such es- 
tablishments as the Naval Observatory at 
Washington, we might be led to suppose that 
astronomy is a science devised and carried on 
solely for the purpose of furnishing conven- 
ient tables to enable sea captains to guide 
their ships, and trustworthy time standards 
by means of which railroad trains may run 
without collision and factory bells may ring 
sufficiently early in the morning. This is good 
work, but it isnot astronomy. It bears much 
the same relation to astronomy that the prac- 
tical operations of mining bear to geology. 

A great deal has been said and written of 
late about the supposed distinction between 





*(O-ri’on.] The brightest and most clearly defined con- 
stellation in the northern heavens. Itis represented 
under the figure of a hunter assaulting Taurus (the Bull). 
He wears a sword in his belt and carries a club in one 
hand and a lion's skin in the other. 


the ‘‘old’’ and the ‘‘new”’ astronomy. But 
there is really no distinction except so far as 
improved methods and advances in discovery 
have given a vast potential advantage to the 
science in our day. The object of the true 
astronomer has always been, as it is now, to 
learn everything he can about the visible uni- 
verse. If in former times he confined him- 
self more exclusively to mathematics it was 
only because he had not yet learned how 
physics and chemistry could help him in the 
study of the sun and thestars. But then, 
just as well as now, he strove by every means 
within his reach to unveil the mystery of the 
nature and constitution of the heavenly 
bodies, and of their relations to one another 
and to the earth. 

Such being the prime object of astronomy 
let us try to see along what lines astronomers 
have advanced, and are advancing, toward 
the attainment of that object. 

No one who considers the might of the sun 
as the giver of light, heat, and life can be sur- 
prised at the fact that millions of human be- 
ings have worshiped that wonderful luminary 
asagod. And who that recalls the impres- 
sions of his childhood as he watched the stars 
silently stealing through the curtains of the 
night, ‘‘ when the sun was laid tosleep,”’ will 
wonder that in the childhood of the race 
those twinkling lights were believed to watch 
over the destinies and the fortunes of men? 
Accordingly we find that the first astrono- 
mers were astrologers. They studied the 
stars not to learn what they were but to dis- 
cover what influences they exercised upon 
mankind. It is easy to laugh at the astrolo- 
gers ; many of their beliefs seem exceedingly 
ludicrous in the light of our science. And 
yet we should never despise any honest 
striving of the human mind after enlarged 
knowledge. Tycho Brahe* and Kepler,} two 
of the greatest founders of modern astrono- 
my, did not laugh at astrology, for they 
themselves were astrologers. 

But it was not until thesuperstitions which 
at first occupied the minds of men with re- 

*(Te’kobri.] (1545—1601.) A celebrated Danish as- 
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t(1571—1630.) A renowned German astronomer. 
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gard to the stars had faded, and they had be- 
gun toconsider the celestial bodies as mem- 
bers, together with the earth, of a vast phys- 
ical system, that astronomy really had its 
birth. No definite line, however, can be 
drawn to show exactly where, in a historical 
sense, astrology ended and astronomy began. 
Just as there are people to-day who continue 
to predict future events by ‘‘ the voice of the 
stars,’’ soin the most ancient times there 
were philosophers who concerned themselves 
about the probable nature of the stars. It is 
by no means a modern discovery that the 
stars are suns; some men guessed that 
thousands of years ago. But for us it is no 
longer a guess. 

In so brief an article as this I cannot afford 
space for any discussion of the condition of 
astronomy previous to the establishment of 
the Copernican system. As soon as the fact 
was thoroughly comprehended that the sun 
and not the earth is the center of the solar 
system, astronomy began to stride rapidly 
ahead. Is it not acurious reflection, by the 
way, that Europe had rung, for half a cen- 
tury, with the fame of new-found America 
before it learned that the earth is a satellite 
of the sun ?* 

Naturally the first care of astronomers after 
the announcement of Copernicus’ discovery, 
was to study the motions of the heavenly 
bodies in the light of the new knowledge. It 
was evident, for instance, that if the earth 
was in motion instead of standing still, and 
if it not only moved round thesun but turned 
every day upon itself like a wheel upon its 
axle, the sun and stars must appear to have 
some motions which in reality did not belong 
tothem. Previously those motions had been 
supposed to be real and a complicated system 
of epicycles} had been invented to account for 
them. Now it became necessary to disentan- 
gle the real motions from the apparent ones, 
and to readjust the entiresystem. For this 
purpose the most accurate and laborious ob- 
servations were required, and the genius and 
industry of Tycho Brahe supplied the want. 
Then came the greater genius of John Kepler 
and interpreted Tycho’s observations and 
measurements, and discovered from them the 





*Columbus discovered the West Indies in 1492 ; Coper- 
nicus published his demonstration that the earth revolves 
round the sun in 1543.—G. P. S. 

+ In the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, these were lit- 
tle circles conceived for the explanation of planetary mo- 
tion, whose centers were supposed to move round in the 
circumference of greater circles. 
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laws governing the motions of the planets 
around thesun. Finally Isaac Newton ap- 
peared and disclosed the foundation on which 
Kepler’s laws rested in the all-embracing law 
of gravitation. And when Laplace* had 
worked out Newton’s theory in detail the 
mathematics of astronomy was ripe. What 
has since been accomplished in this direction 
is simply the correction of inaccuracies, the 
discovery of minor perturbations, and the 
perfecting of methods. 

This first branch of astronomy which thus 
attained to something like perfection (it 
really includes two branches), is that part of 
the science which enables us to predict 
eclipses, to explain the tides, and to untan- 
gle the maze of motions resulting from the 
mutual attractions of the sun and the planets 
upon one another. It is theastronomy ofthe 
Nautical Almanac,} and so utilitarian ; but it 
is also the astronomy of profound mathemat- 
ics, and accordingly purely scientific. 

The other great branch of astronomy, that 
which concerns itself, not with the motions, 
but with the constitution and nature of the 
heavenly bodies, practically began with Gali- 
leo’s first use of the telescope in 1610. When 
he discerned mountains and valleys in the 
moon he made certain, what others previ- 
ously had only guessed, that the moon is a 
world in many essential respects resembling 
the earth. When he looked at Jupiter and 
saw four satellites revolving around it, and 
when, turning his telescope on the Milky 
Way, he discovered thousands of stars invis- 
ible to the naked eye, he opened up, as it 
were, new heavens to human ken, Then, as 
the telescope was improved, the mere discov- 
ery of the existence of formerly unknown 
celestial bodies was succeeded by the detec- 
tion of the broader physical features of some 
of them—the rings of Saturn, the cloud belts 
of Jupiter, the snow-caps of Mars, the 
shadowy markings on Venus, and the details 
of the lunar craters, mountain ranges, and 
plains resembling the beds of dried-up seas. 
Finally the sun itself began to yield a rich 
harvest of wonderful facts to the industrious 
astronomer with his telescope. It was sim- 
ply because spectrum analysis had not yet 
been invented that Herschel believed that the 





*(La-pliss’.] (1749--1827.) A French astronomer and 
mathematician. 

tA publication containing astronomical information 
designed to help in determining latitude and longitude at 
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sun contained a habitable globe within, sur- 
rounded with a blazing envelope, the holes in 
which formed sun-spots. 

The greatest step since the invention of the 
telescope was the discovery that the constit- 
uents of the sun and stars reveal themselves 
in the character of the light which those orbs 
give forth. A word descriptive of the nature 
of this chemistry of the heavens is, perhaps, 
desirable. Everybody knows that a glass 
prism spreads out a beamof sunlight passing 
through it into a band of seven principal 
colors called the spectrum. ‘Those rays that 
are least bent out of their straight course by 
the prism form red light, while those that are 
most bent form violet. Between these two 
extremes we see in regular order, beginning 
next to the red, the colors orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and indigo. By increasing the 
number, and the dispersive, or scattering 
power, of the prisms used the beam of sun- 
light may be so widely spread out that narrow 
gaps, like thin black lines, begin to appear 
init. These are the celebrated Fraunhofer 
lines, named from their discoverer, Joseph 
Fraunhofer,* and on them spectrum analysis 
rests. Every one of those lines represents a 
particular substance existing in the sun. 
They are caused by the absorption, or disap- 
pearance, of special portions of the light, 
those special portions being precisely the 
light which the substances they represent 
would emit if heated to incandescence and 
shining alone. 

Ihave not space here to enter into an ex- 
planation of the reason why a substance 
which when alone gives a particular kind of 
light should stop out that very light when it 
(the substance) is glowing in thesun. Suf- 
fice it to say that it depends upon a differ- 
ence of temperature, and that the substance 
which stops out thelight naturally belonging 
to itself must be suspended, in. a vaporous 
condition, above, or around, a hotter mass of 
incandescent matter whose light passes 
through it. It follows from this statement 
that the substances whose existence in the 
sun and stars is proved by the black lines 
visible in their spectra must form an envel- 
ope, or atmosphere, around those orbs. That 
being so, itis evident that what spectrum 
analysis teaches us of the composition of the 
sun, relates not directly to the interior of the 
sun, but to its immediate surroundings. 


*[Frown’ho-fer.] (1787--1826.) A Bavarian optician. 
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Iron, for instance, has hundreds of lines in 
the solar spectrum (for all substances have a 
number of lines belonging to them) and those 
lines prove, not that iron exists in the core of 
the sun but that it floats above parts of its 
surface in the form of vapor. Of course the 
irresistible inference is that iron must also be 
contained in the interior of the sun, whence 
it is cast up by the tremendous disturbances 
going on there to the surface, where it begins 
to cool, and, having partially condensed, 
sinks back again. 

The same kind of information is furnished 
by spectrum analysis concerning the sub- 
stances contained in the blazing envelopes of 
the stars. The composition of nebulz and 
comets is likewise revealed by the spectral 
character of the light with which they shine. 
Perhaps the most startlingly interesting 
spectacle that an observatory can furnish to 
the intelligent lay visitor is the sight of a 
star’s light spread out into a faint band with 
thin black lines crossing it, those lines rep- 
resenting the existence in that unthinkably 
distant orb of some substance perfectly famil- 
iar tous on theearth. In Sirius,* for in- 
stance, the lines of hydrogen, which we drink 
every day in water, are so conspicuous that 
they catch the eye of the most inexperienced 
observer. But this is not the end of the 
story. The planets reflect to us the light of 
the sun, and that light as it comes back from 
their surfaces undergoes absorption in their 
atmospheres. And the spectroscope, analyz- 
ing that absorption, tells us of what those 
atmospheres consist. In this way we have 
atrived at a knowledge of the existence of 
watery vapor in the atmospheres of Venus 
and of Mars. 

Then, in another way, spectrum analysis 
assists the study of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, as well as that of their com- 
position. When ashining body like a star is 
rapidly approaching the eye the lines in its 
spectrum are shifted a little toward the blue 
or violet end, and when it is receding they 
are shifted toward the red end. The reason, 
in brief, is that, light being composed of 
waves or undulations, the red end represents 
the longer waves and the viciet end the shorter 
ones. Then, ifthe body emitting the light is 
approaching, the waves arecrowded together, 
so tospeak, and enter the eye more frequently, 
the consequence being that the spectrum 





* [Sfr’i-us.] The Dog Star. 
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appears shifted toward the violet, or short- 
wave end. If, onthe other hand, the shining 
body is moving away the waves are, in aman- 
ner, stretched out and enter the eye with less 
frequency, so that the spectrum is shifted to- 
ward the red or long-waveend. By acareful 
measurement of the amount of these shift- 
ings, combined with a knowledge of the abso- 
lute velocity of light, an approximately accu- 
rate estimate can be made of the rapidity 
with which the light-giving body is either ad- 
vancing or retreating. 

This principle applied to the stars shows 
that some of them are approaching us and 
others are receding from us with velocities 
amounting in some cases to many miles in a 
second. The sun, too, is in rapid motion and 
the amount and direction of his motion can 
be calculated from the study of the shiftings 
in the spectra of the stars, because the earth 
shares the motion of the sun, and of course 
the effect on the spectrum of a star is the 
same whether it is the star that moves, or our 
eyes which look at the star. 

Still another interesting application of the 
same principle relates to the rotation of the 
sun and the up-shooting of metallic vapors 
fromitssurface. Asthesun turns on its axis 
its eastern edge is continually moving toward 
us, while its western edge is moving away. 
This difference of motion is clearly indicated by 
the shifting of the lines in the solar spectrum. 
Then, when a mass of flaming matter is up- 
heaved from the surface of the sun, if the ex- 
plosion chances to take place near the center 
of that hemisphere which faces the earth, the 
rising gases and vapors are, of course, mov- 
ing directly toward us. The velocity with 
which they thus move is measured by the 
shifting of the lines in their spectra toward 
the violet end. 

In a few instances the revelations made by 
the shifting of the spectral lines of stars 
are no less than marvelous. For instance, it 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated in this 
way that the remarkable variations in the 
light of the star called Algol, or the Demon, 
in the constellation * Perseus} are due to the 





* Latin cum, together, and stella,a star. A cluster of 
stars. Constellations are named for the most part from 
some animal or personage belonging to Greek or Roman 
mythology. Within the imaginary outlines representing 
the figures named the stars of the cluster are set. 

t [Pér’se-us.] A constellation in the northern heavens 
comprising eighty-one stars visible to the naked eye, one 
of the most remarkable of these being the variable star 
Algol, marking the head of Medusa. The constellation 
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existence of an immense black companion 
revolving around that star, and, at regular 
intervals, passing between itand us, thus for 
a few hours shutting off the greater part of its 
light from our eyes. The proof of the exist- 
ence of this black star consists in the motion 
which its attraction imparts to its bright com- 
panion, and to the detection of that motion 
which through the shiftings of the spectral 
linesas Algol is swung through an orbital cir- 
cuit by the gigantic power of its strange, 
invisible neighbor. 

In the case of the star Mizar in the mid- 
dle of the handle of the Great Dipper the rev- 
elation is still more wonderful. Mizar in the 
telescope is a double star. But the larger 
member of the pair is shown by the spectro- 
scope to be itself double, although no tele- 
scope in existence is powerful enough to sep- 
arate the two stars composing this second 
double. But it so happens that they circle 
around one another in a plane lying horizon- 
taltoour lineofsight. That being so itis man- 
ifest that when one of the stars is approach- 
ing us the other must be receding, and this is 
shown in their combined spectrum where, at 
certain intervals, the lines appear split in two 
because they are shifted toward the violet in 
the approaching star and toward the red in 
the retreating one. When the stars, in cir- 
cling about their common center, move across, 
or at right angles to, our line of sight there 
is, of course, no tendency to spectral shifting 
one way or the other, and then the lines ap- 
pear single and in their normal position. 

This is not the only instance of the discov- 
ery by means of the spectroscope of stars 
which are really double but so close that the 
telescope cannot separate them. 

Another powerful means of investigation 
and discovery which we must take into ac- 
count in surveying the field of astronomy is 
celestial photography. That photographs of 
the heavens would reveal things that tele- 
scopes cannot reach or show was not antici- 
pated. All the efforts that were made for 
many years to photograph the heavenly 
bodies, and that have only within a decade 
begun to reach fruition, were animated by the 
hope that photography would furnish far 
more trustworthy and accurate records of the 
phenomena of the sky than could be obtained 
by means of drawings guided only by the eye 





represents the Greek hero Perseus brandishing an enor- 
mous sword in his right hand while in his left he holds 
the head of Medusa the Gorgon. 
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and hand. And that of course has turned 
out to be the case, and the great international 
photographic survey of the heavens now in 
progress will undoubtedly result in the pro- 
duction of a grand picture of the starry host, 
faithful and accurate to a degree that could 
not have been dreamed of as possible under 
the old methods of charting the sky. 

But no sooner were good celestial photo- 
graphs made than it became apparent that a 
new and very wonderful instrument of dis- 
covery had been placed in the hands of astron- 
omers. Then things previously hidden, and 
even unthought of, began to be revealed. The 
photographic plate showed its ability todistin- 
guish clearly the presence of stars too faint to 
be seen by the eye in the greatest of tele- 
scopes. Sothe known multitude of the stars 
was increased by millions. The true form of 
great nebulous objects, like thosein Androm- 
eda* and Orion, was made apparent, and new 
light was thrown upon the nature and history 
of those cosmical clouds. Many nebule, pre- 
viously unknown, some most strange and 
suggestive in their shapes and their relations 
to neighboring stars, have been seen for the 
first time on the photographic plate. 

Then photography assists the spectroscope, 





*[An-drdm/e-da.] A northern constellation supposed 
to represent a beautiful maiden chained toa rock. 
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just as the latter has aided the telescope, and 
the instruments devised to deal with the 
motions of the stars. Photographs of the 
spectra of the sun and the stars show the po- 
sition and character of the lines more ac- 
curately than any drawing can do. 

I have deemed this brief review of the his- 
tory and progress of astronomy necessary to 
an understanding of what astronomy is. All 
the lines of investigation which we have 
noticed—the telescopic survey of the physical 
appearances of other worlds, the spectroscopic 
analysis of the composition of the sun and 
stars, the photographic representation of ob- 
jects beyond the reach of mere eyesight, the 
careful measurement of the motions of the 
planets and stars—all these tend to one end, 
which is the grand object of the sublime 
science of astronomy, the discovery, namely, 
of the true nature of the celestial bodies and 
of the laws that govern their relations to one 
another. And the astronomer has the satis- 
faction of knowing that if he can never com- 
pletely compass such knowledge he is at least 
daily and nightly gaining some steps toward 
it, for it is as true to-day as it was in the days 
of Aratus* that : 


“ From all quarters Heaven speaks to Man.”’ 





* A Greek poet who lived in the third century B.C. 
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BY VICTOR YARROS. 


N impartial account of the Russian 
A periodical press—its actual status, 
its methods, essential characteristics, 
and dominating principles—cannot fail to 
possess elements full of interest to the Amer- 
ican reader. The story of the Russian press 
is a realistic romance in which comedy and 
tragedy, humor and pathos are singularly 
interwoven and blended. 

It must be constantly borne in mind that 
Russian life represents an anomalous com- 
promise between civilization and barbarism, 
between western ideas and oriental habits of 
thought and feeling. The cultured elements 
of Russian society have almost entirely 
emancipated themselves from the religious, 
political, and social orthodoxy which differ- 


* Special Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates. 


entiates Russia from other countries. ‘‘So- 
ciety ’’ in Russia is separated from the ‘‘ peo- 
ple’’ by an intellectual and moral chasm, and 
the Russian press naturally voices and repre- 
sents the aspirations and interests of ‘‘so- 
ciety ’’—a term, by the way, which stands, 
not merely for the fashionable and wealthy 
minority (as in America or Western Europe) 
but for the whole of enlightened and civilized 
Russia. Society and the ‘‘ zn/elligencia’’ are 
synonymous in Russia ; and when the press 
speaks of Russian ‘society,’ it means the 
educated, reading, thinking minority, in con- 
tradistinction tothe ‘‘ people,’’ or the masses 
of the peasantry and city-laborers and small 
traders. 

It is absolutely true, as a rule, that the 
cultured elements of Russia radically di- 
verge from the masses of the official govern- 
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ing class in religion as well as in politics. 
Though they conform externally to the ortho- 
dox religion and political creed—such ex- 
ternal conformity being enforced by most rig- 
orous legal penalties—their sympathies and 
convictions are at war with orthodox Russia. 

The same is of course true of the Russian 
press. The absence of free speech and free 
press on theone hand, and theeternal (though 
as we shall see, not always discriminating 
and intelligent) vigilance of the censure on 
the other, render it impossible for the press to 
champion political liberalism or religious 
nonconformity ; but it is perfectly well under- 
stood on all hands that the existing form of 
government in Russia would find itself al- 
most without a single influential friend or 
supporter in the press ifthe right of free utter- 
ance were suddenly granted by the Russian 
government. 

One remarkable fact may be here mentioned 
which will dispel any possible doubt as to 
the truth of the statement just made. A day 
or two after the violent death of the Czar 
Alexander II. in 1880, one of the most im- 
portant Russian journals, Stvana (The Coun- 
try), whose editor was the great poet and au- 
thor, Polonski, published a leader advocating 
parliamentary government for Russia,—po- 
litical freedom with all that it implies. This 
was the answer of the Russian press to the 
nihilist bomb which killed the czar, and to 
the system of terror carried on by the revo- 
‘utionary minority of Russia! This auda- 
cious advice to the monarchy to abolish itself 
and appoint a parliamentary successor was 
of course couched in the friendliest and most 
persuasive terms. The editor kindly sug- 
gested that the government oughtto ‘‘ share ’’ 
with the representatives of the nation the 7ze- 
sponsibility of ruling the country and thus 
shield itself to some extent from the attacks 
of the revolutionists. Still, the agreeable 
character of the manner did not make the sub- 
stance of the recommendation any more pal- 
atable, and the bold editor duly got a ‘‘ warn- 
ing.” 

It is not difficult to realize the peculiar and 
anomalous condition in which cultured Rus- 
sia finds itself. Travel and intimate familiar- 
ity with the literature of Western Europe 
make the educated Russian an interested ob- 
server of the political, religious, and eco- 
nomic life of the free governments. He fol- 
lows the parliamentary struggles, the elec- 
tion campaigns, the press discussions, and he 


naturally sighs for similar liberty and activ- 
ity within the boundaries of his own country. 

Not being ignorant of the blessings of free 
and active political life, the Russian cannot be 
contented with his lot. He finds him- 
self deprived of many things which he has 
learned to regard as attributes of civiliza- 
tion, andin time becomes restive and re- 
bellious. He turns to the press, and ob- 
tains daily confirmation and proof of his 
slavery. The press is not free either in 
the selection of topics or in the expression of 
opinion. It can give utterance only to opin- 
ion which the government is willing to tol- 
erate, and must confine itself to subjects 
which are graciously admitted to be debatable 
and open for free discussion. The Russian 
readers and writers know that in Western 
Europe and America the editor has full lib- 
erty to canvass the issues of the day, and that 
the progress of popular intelligence is the re- 
sult of such freedom ; is it to be wondered at 
that the censorship of the press is cordially 
disliked ? . 

Here it may be well to give an idea of the 
exact method by which the Russian press is 
held within the arbitrary bounds assigned by 
the government. The majority of the papers 
are required to submit the proofs of their 
matter tothecensors. They can publish only 
what the censors permit them toprint. But 
the principal magazines and newspapers are 
absolved from such a direct and inconvenient 
relation with the censor. They can print 
matter on such topics as are understood 
to be ‘‘open”’ for the moment without pre- 
vious inspection or examination by the cen- 
sor; but they vividly realize the dangers of 
their position. An objectionable utterance 
will either bring prompt notice of a suspen- 
sion of the paper for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod, or at least ‘“‘awarning.’’ If one warn- 
ing proves insufficient, a second warning is 
sureto follow, while a third offense is fatal. 
The third warning is equivalent to suppres- 
sion. 

Tyranny, however, is essentially unstable 
and capricious. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the censure has been successful 
in stifling every manifestation of freshness, 
originality, independence, or progressiveness 
in Russian literature. Tyranny is a matter 
of moods and tenses ; the most inexorable 
tyrant has lucid liberal periods, and Rus- 
sian writers have not been loth to take ad- 
vantage of such brief but golden opportuni- 
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ties to strike the iron whileit washot. Rad- 
ical books have been written and translated 
in Russia during such liberal periods, whose 
influence can be deepened only by reaction- 
ary campaigns against the spirit of the age. 

Then the fallibility, not to say gullibility, 
of censors is another important factor in miti- 
gating the hardships of the system. A cen- 
sor will often strain at a gnat doubtless, but 
he is also apt to swallow acamel occasionally, 
if not a whole caravan of camels. Nothing 
can be more amusing than to read chapters 
from the history of the Russian censure,— 
chapters, by the way, which generally find 
their way into print, despite the manifest dis- 
credit which they throw upon the govern- 
ment and its short-sighted policy, the theory 
being that it is perfectly safe to laugh over 
the antics and freaks of the censors of yester- 
day, so long as the censors of to-day are 
solemnly regarded as incapable of depart- 
ing from justice and wisdom. Censors will 
strike out the most inoffensive and remote 
hints at liberal ideas at one time, and at an- 
other open and deliberate heterodoxy, relig- 
ious or political, will pass without chal- 
lenge. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, however, 
that these oscillations and abrupt changes, 
while mitigating to some extent the burden 
of tyranny, intensify the general opposition 
to it by accentuating its essentially unreason- 
able and arbitrary character. 

After these preliminary observations, which 
will aid the reader in forming a comprehen- 
sive conception of the status of literary Rus- 
sia, wecan proceed with our sketch of the 
magazines and journals published in the do- 
minion of the czar. 

Russian magazines are very bulky, con- 
taining twice the amount of matter afforded 
by the American or English magazine. The 
leading magazines have a uniform subscrip- 
tion price of seventeen roubles per year,* 
and the price is by no means high, consider- 
ing that the average ‘‘circulation’’ of a 
magazine is not over six or eight thousand. 
The poorer elements of the reading class pro- 
cure the magazines through circulating libra- 
ries, paying a trifling sum for a few days’ 
possession or use of them. Of course the 
man who is fortunate enough to be a sub- 
scriber toa magazine gladly allews his friends 
to share theenjoyment of it. The mosteager 
~ @A rouble will buy as much in Russia asa dollar in 
America.—V, Y. 
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and appreciative readers bf magazines are 
the students of the universities and high 
schools, and they are of course too poor to 
subscribe. They generally use the library 
copies. 

There are no magazines in Russia exclu- 
sively devoted to serious discussion of the is- 
sues ofthe day. All publish a good deal of 
fiction, serials, short stories, poetry, sketches 
of travel, etc. There is no magazine without 
an elaborate and comprehensive editorial de- 
partment, in which the topics of the day, na- 
tional, foreign, and international, are dis- 
cussed from the point of view of the party or 
school to which the editor adheres. 

The Russian magazines, in fact, differ fun- 
damentally from the American and newer 
English magazines in this respect. "Whereas 
the latter constitute a free platform, or forum, 
where representative men express their opin- 
ions and all sides obtain a hearing, the former 
are organs in the true sense of the word and 
are maintained in the interest of a certain 
party and a certain philosophy or system. 

The American or English magazine does not 
seek to convert the reader, to induce him to 
support this or that movement or institution, 
but to inform and enlighten him as to the ac- 
tual facts and current matters by the method 
of free discussion. The choice, the decision, 
is left to the reader himself. The editor’s 
function is merely to afford him the data 
and basis fora decision. For the views ex- 
pressed in his magazine the editor is not re- 
sponsible. He publishes arguments with 
which he personally disagrees as freely 
and impartially as he does arguments repre- 
resenting his own side. Even when the ed- 
itor himself writes in his magazine, he writes 
as an individual, without committing to his 
ideas any of his contributors. 

The Russian magazine, on the other hand, 
is guided by a totally different conception. 
It is an organism, and all its workers are 
members of the organism, obeying the brain,— 
the editor. Theeditor, staff, and contributors 
must profess the same political, ethical, and 
economic principles and must have the same 
ideals at heart. Nothing can appear in the 
magazine which clashes with the tendencies 
of the editor, the editor being responsible for 
the opinions expressed by his writers. The 
mission of the editor and the magazine is to 
advance and promote the cause or movement 
which in the editor’s opinion is worthy of 
success. 
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In harmony with this conception we find 
that the editorial departments of the maga- 
zine treat the news of the moment precisely 
as a daily organ does, commenting, {analyz- 
ing, criticising, and expressing regret or 
satisfaction, as the case may warrant. Nor 
is any exception made as far as books and 
literary movements, or even matters artistic 
and esthetic are concerned. Each magazine 
has a department ofliterary criticism, in which 
new books are reviewed at considerable 
length by critics of settled opinions and 
reputation. Long articles on old and new 
writers frequently appear, in which the 
larger literary and artistic questions receive 
adequate treatment at the hands of the Rus- 
sian writers. Naturally the judgment passed 
on books and authors is directly determined 
by the general philosophy and ethics of the 


magazine. 


If these facts appear singular, it should be 


borne in mind that, although there is not polit- 
ical freedom in Russia, there are well-defined 


political parties in that country, with definite 


principles and tolerably clear platforms, 
Much has to be said ‘‘ between the lines,”’ but, 
as necessity is the mother of invention, both 
writers and readers have learned to use and 
understand a kind of shorthand language in 
which hints and vague allusions take the 
place and do the duty of clear and precise ex- 
pression. 

Were Russia to have free and parliamentary 
government to-morrow, the world would be 
astonished to see full-grown parties spring- 
ing into political life ready to encounter each 
other in debate and to offer definite programs. 
What the poet James Thomson said of 
‘* open secret organizations’ applies to the 
political parties of Russia. Russia has a 
conservative party, a liberal party, a socialist 
party, and aclerical party. There are no or- 
ganizations, no conventions, or official dec- 
larations, but there is a community of ideas 
and aims which would call into being the 
needful formal organization at the first op- 
portunity. 

The monthly organ of the conservatives is 
the Russky Viestnik (Russian Messenger), 
which is now edited by a disciple of the late 
Katkoff, its late editor, who started out asa 
champion of liberalism and subsequently be- 
came the leader of the conservatives. The 
Russian conservatives are very aggressive 
partisans, and are more “royal than the 
king,’’ more absolute than the absolute gov- 


ernment. While Katkoff lived, his magazine 
enjoyed an amount of liberty which was truly 
astonishing. He openly and severely criti- 
cised the government for not being sufficiently 
firm and thorough-going. The government 
knew that it had an ardent friend in him, and 
allowed him to say and do things which no 
other man could venture to imitate. He was 
the only editor who took cognizance in print 
of the existence, activity, and utterances of 
the revolutionists and enfered into polemical 
controversy with them. He quoted them and 
grappled with their arguments. No other 
editor was ever allowed to refer to the contents 
ofany ‘‘underground’’ organ, and even the 
nihilists were only to be mentioned in con- 
nection with arrest or trial. Since Kat- 
koff's death, the magazine has not enjoyed 
the same privileges. 

Great interest attaches to the principles 
and program of the Russian conservatives. 
They earnestly believe in absolute, monar- 
chical government, of course, but they do not 
stop there. They firmly believe that Rus- 
sia has a peculiar and sacred mission, a great 
part to play in the future of the whole civil- 
ized world. It is far from their thought 
to admit that their reason for opposing a 
change of the form of government is the in- 
capacity of the masses of the peasantry for 
self-rule. 

Their ground for opposing parliamentary 
institutions is not that the Russian peo- 
ple are not fit or ready for them. No, they 
maintain that parliamentary government is 
a hopeless failure, and that all the economic, 
political, and social evils from which West- 
ern Europe and America are suffering are di- 
rectly due to their impossible systems of free 
government. Western civilization is rotten, 
corrupt, and doomed toan early death. There 
is no remedy for the inherent contradiction 
lurking in parliamentary government, and 
no salvation for the ‘‘effete West.’’ Infidel- 
ity, anarchy, the dissolution of the family 
and the riotous immorality of all classes, are 
the legitimate offspring of free government, 
and nothing can check the progress of the 
terrible malady which is spreading in the 
western countries. Russia alone can save 
civilization. She has the power and the 
means. On her will devolve the high duty of 
reconciling liberty and authority, toleration 

and faith, labor and capital, the rights of the 
individual and the prerogatives of the society 
as a whole. 
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But how will Russia accomplish all this? 
Simply by persisting in her own course, by 
rejecting every distinctive ‘‘ western ’’ notion 
or institution, by furnishing the world a great 
object lesson, an example of peace, prosperity, 
and general contentment under a divinely 
appointed absolute monarchy. The disen- 
chanted and disillusioned West will ere long 
turn to Russia for aid and sympathy, and 
save itself from utter disintegration by adopt- 
ing the essentially Russian idea. 

This is the substance of the philosophy of 
the conservatives. They admit, of course, 
that Russia of to-day is far from being an 
embodiment of the ideal, but the inadequacies 
of Russian civilization are attributed chiefly 
to the unfortunate attempts to borrow west- 
ern institutions and arrangements which 
have been sanctioned by the government and 
welcomed by the liberal elements of Russian 
society. Blind and superficial leaders have 
failed to discern the true mission of. Russia 
and have imported from the West notions, 
principles, and institutions which are funda- 
mentally at variance with the geniusand spirit 
of Russian civilization, and this free trade 
in ideas is responsible for the confusion pre- 
vailing in the country to-day. Had Russia 
consistently adhered to her own principles 
and repudiated all compromises and alli- 
ances with the effete West, she would now be 
much nearer to her goal. 

Translated into definite practical language, 
this means that Russia has too much free- 
dom rather than too little, that trial by jury 
should be abolished, that the press should be 
still more rigorously controlled and restricted, 
and that all forms of religious or political 
nonconformity should be still more merci- 
lessly persecuted and suppressed. 

The Russian liberal elements are represented 
by several magazines, the oldest and most in- 
fluential being the Viestnik Evropy (The 
European Messenger). The name of the 
magazine is a key to its policy and ground- 
principles. The Viestnik Evropy believes in 
parliamentary government and the civiliza- 
tion of Western Europe. For the jargon of 
the conservatives about Russia’s sacred his- 
torical mission it has nothing but contempt. 
This contempt cannot be expressed as freely 
and emphatically as the feelings of the lib- 
erals doubtless prompt them to do, but there 
can be no mistake about their attitude. 
They realize that the institutions of Western 
Europe are more rational and consistent with 
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liberty and human rights, and they would 
have Russia profit by the experience of its 
more advanced neighbors. The liberals are in 
favor of popular constitutional government, 
free speech and a free press, religious tolera- 
tion, and, in short, everything of value that 
Western Europe has gained after long and 
severe contests. 

The editor of the Viestnik Evropy is an old 
and distinguished publisher, Mr. Stasulevitch, 
and his principal co-workers are Professor 
Solovieff and L. Slonimsky. The latterisa 
close and philosophical student of European 
political science and progress, and his writ- 
ings in the magazine are of great value. Pro- 
fessor Solovieff has published a remarkable 
series of articles recently, in which a power- 
ful plea is made for freedom of conscience and 
religious belief. He exposes the utter incon- 
sistency of religious tyranny and enforced 
external conformity with the essential prin- 
ciples of Christianity. While he does not 
formally attack the government for its perse- 
cution of the nonconformist sects and the 
Jews, his arguments constitute an indirect 
arraignment of the government’s policy. He 
advocates perfect freedom of belief with great 
skill, and it is surprising that the government 
has not called the magazine to account for its 
bold stand. Doubtless the professor’s char- 
acter, scholarship, and antecedents explain 
the indulgence of the government. Having 
been a Slavophil* himself, Professor Solovieff 
is entitled to speak with authority. 

Since the sudden suppression of the O/ech- 
estvennia Zapiski (Annals of the Fatherland) 
by the government several years ago, the chief 
monthly organ of the socialist party has been 
the Russkaia Misl (Russian Thought). This 
magazine, like the elements for which it 
speaks, agrees with the liberal organs in re- 
pudiating the extravagant claims and comical 
delusions of the Slavophil leaders of the con- 
servatives. But it does not share their admi- 
ration for constitutional government and does 
not champion the tenets and principles of the 
political liberals and individualistic econo- 
mists of Europe. It sympathizes with the 
various socialist and labor movements, 





*[Slav’o-ffl.] One who favors the Slavonic race—to 


which the Russian people helong—and who seeks to pro- 
mote Slavonic interests. D. M. Wallace, in writing of 
Russia, says: “‘ There were the so-called Slavophils, a 
small band of patriotic, highly educated Muscovites, who 
were strongly disposed to admire everything specifically 
Russian, and who habitually refuse to bow the knee to 
the wisdom of Western Europe.” 
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and advocates the doctrines of the French 
and German socialists. It supports, of course, 
the movement in favor of popular govern- 
ment, but mainly on the ground that the 
freedom of press, speech, agitation, and or- 
ganization that constitutional government 
would bring would enable the socialists to 
work openly and regularly for the success of 
the socialist scheme of social organization. 

The writingsof Karl Marx* have had a great 
influence on the thought of the socialist 
writers of Russia, and he is frequently re- 
ferred to as an economic authority. 

The ablest representative of this party is 
N. K. Michailovsky, an author of important 
sociological works and best known as a critic 
of Herbert Spencer’s political philosophy. 
Mr. Michailovsky is a regular contributor to 
the Russkaia Misl, and he is always scien- 
tific and well-informed. He is Count Tol- 
stoi’s most powerful antagonist, and his 
books and magazine articles on Tolstoi’s 
philosophy have done much tocounteract the 
teachings of the author of many strange pro- 
ductions. Mr. Michailovsky fights all forms 
of mysticism and asceticism. 

The socialist writers and magazines are 
anxious to perpetuate and uphold the com- 
munal system of land-ownership which pre- 
vails overalarge part of Russia. In this 
they discern the promise and germ of the 
future socialist order of society. To the sys- 
tem of private ownership of land they are 
naturally opposed, and its gradual substitu- 
tion for the communal system is viewed by 
them with alarm and disappointment. The 
liberals, on the other hand, are rather indif- 
ferent to the fate of this Russian institution. 
Believing in modern European civilization, 
they are not hostile to private ownership of 
land, and are inclined to regard communal 
ownership as a relic of a primitive state 
which must necessarily be superseded as a 
country advances in political and economic 
wisdom, rather than as a thing to be pre- 
served and defended against the assaults of 
time and progress. What seems singular is 
that the Slavophils and conservatives should 
share the liberal indifference to the Russian 
system of landholding, notwithstanding their 
professed faith in everything distinctively 





*(1818—1883.) A German socialist and agitator. He 
was expelled from Germany on account of the radical 
ideas which he advanced in the paper which he pub- 
lished. Withdrawing to Paris, he was sent out of that 
country, when he sought Belgium, and was expelled also 
from it. He spent most of his latter years in England. 


Russian, and lack of faith in everything that 
is identified with the civilization of the rotten 
West. 

Besides the magazines already mentioned, 
there are a fewofaless definite and indi- 
vidual character. The Severny Viestnik 
(Northern Messenger) may be classed with 
the liberal organs, though it occasionally re- 
veals socialist sympathies and leanings. 
The Russkoye Bogatstvo (Russian Wealth) is 
more socialist than liberal. But the truth is 
that the younger magazines are gradually re- 
laxing the vigor of the Russian idea ofa 
magazine. While they are still organs of 
certain schools of thought, not free plat- 
forms, they do not insist very strenuously on 
absolute and exact congruity between the 
editorial views and those of the contributors. 
With them a broad and general correspond- 
ence is sufficient. 

Of the weeklies only the edielia (Week) 
requires mention. It is a liberal organ of 
ability and power. Of course Russia has its 
quota of the comic and illustrated weeklies, 
but their political influence is zz/. 

Referring to the daily newspapers, since 
the suppression by the government of the 
powerful Golos (Voice) and the promising 
Poriadak (Order), the only important organ 
of the liberal elements has been the St. Pe- 
tersburg Novosti (News), edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. Notovich, whose book on 
“*Love,”’ recently published in French, has 
attracted considerable attention. Mr. Noto- 
vich is a Jew, and hence his paper fails to ex- 
ercise the authority which Kraievsky’s Golos 
or Stasulevitch’s Poriadak had ; but notwith- 
standing the sneers of the Anti-Semitic or- 
gans, the Movost? unquestionably voices the 
sentiments of the Russian liberals, and is in 
no wise a Jewish organ. A new organ of 
liberalism is Russkaia Ziju (Russian Life), 
also published at St. Petersburg. In the 
provinces there are many liberal newspapers. 

The socialist elements have no real repre- 
sentative among the daily newspapers. The 
Moscow Russkya Viedomosté (Russian Ga- 
zette), written largely by the professors of 
Moscow University, is the favorite newspa- 
per of these elements, whose sentiments it 
doubtless respects and approves to some ex- 
tent. Butitis by no means a pronounced 
advocate of socialistic reforms. The organ of 
the respectable conservatives and Slavophils 
is the Moscow Viedomosti (Gazette) founded 
by Katkoff. Its mission in daily journalism 
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is the same as that of the Russky Viestnik 
among the magazines. It remains faithful 
to Katkoff’s principles, but it has declined 
since Katkoff’s death. 

Theconservatives havetwoother important 
daily papers, the Novoie Vremia (New Time) 
and the Grashdanin (Citizen), but the con- 
servatism of these organs is believed to be 
neither sincere nor consistent. They do not 
go the full length of the sincere Slavophil 
conservatives, and it is doubtful whether they 
have any faith at all in Slavophil doctrines. 
They are more reactionary than conservative. 
Prince Meshchersky’s Grashdanin is openly 
charged with a secret preference for the sys- 
tem of serfdom abolished by Alexander II. 
His ambition is to make his paper the organ 
of the landed aristocracy. The Novoie Vre- 
mia is less cynical and more intelligent, but 
its opposition to liberalism is very bitter. 
Both papers are rabid in their Anti-Semitism 
and ‘hatred of everything foreign. Novoie 
Vremia’s strongest writer, Bouremin, is a 
former liberal. 

Tolstoyism has no representative among 
the newspapers, but the Movote Vremia and 
other conservative journals frequently make 
it their business to defend that peculiar phi- 
losophy against the attacks of the liberals 
and socialistic radicals. Tolstoi, however, is 
not a Slavophil. His criticisms are directed, 
not against the science and civilization of the 
West, but against all scienceand civilization. 
He denounces all forms of political organiza- 
tion, marriage, and rational secular modes of 
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life. The reactionaries and conservatives who 
defend him doso, not because they really sym- 
pathize with him, but because they hate the 
liberals and radicals so intensely that they 
are ready to use every possible weapon 
against them. Does not hostility to Tol- 
stoyism argue a lack of patriotism and faith 
in things Russian? It is doubtful whether 
Tolstoi is proud of the support of these 
‘* patriots.”’ 

Russia has been described as ‘‘ despotism 
tempered by assassination,” but a truer de- 
scription would be ‘‘despotism tempered by 
advanced public opinion.’”’ After all, the 
form of government is of little significance in 
these times. The power of the civilizing and 
emancipating factor is irresistible. Nothing 
can stay the advance of popular liberty. The 
Russian censure does not prevent the educa- 
ted or enlightened classes from forming their 
opinions and estimates upon the acts of the 
government, and the absolute political sys- 
tem does not check the progress of liberal and 
radical ideas in politics, religion, and eco- 
nomics. Russia is getting ready for free in- 
stitutions in spite of the vigilance of the pa- 
ternal government. One fine morning the 
government will find itself superseded, 
ousted, and that consummation will be called 
**the revolution’’; but that will not be the 
real revolution. That will be the last and 
formal manifestation of the great revolution 
in sentiment and thought which has been 
in progress since the emancipation of the 
serfs. 


End of Required Reading for February. 


THE TOILER. 
BY ROBERT GILBERT WELSH. 


H knew not through what hours his day might run, 
Nor if God’s hand should touch him late or soon 
And turn to silent night his golden noon, 
Ere yet the aims just dawning should be won ; 
Therefore a cloud of fret stole o’er his sun, 
And as he toiled his spindle’s drowsy croon 


Changed to this restless song in restless tune, 


‘‘ What time remains for me ere day be done?”’ 
The hours sped by unanswered and at length 


His nobler thoughts awoke. 


‘* Hence I may go, 


But this, His work shall cease not evermore ; 
And greater toil He hath and greater strength 
For my new day. What further need I know?” 


Then God’s hand touched him and his day was o’er. 
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BY BISHOP D. A. 


NDER necessity of crossing the conti- 

| | nent no great while ago and at the 

greatest possible speed, I determined 

to observe as closely as possible what could 

be seen from the windows of a Pullman car 

on the way from Pasadena to Holyoke, Mass. 

Five days of reading in the swaying cars will 

endanger any one’s eyesight, hence the de- 
termination mentioned above. 

At Pasadena, in Southern California, the 
summits of the Sierra Madre from six to ten 
miles distant were covered with snow reach- 
ing far down the sides, an unusual sight in 
that city of orange-guarded avenues. But no 
frost from those bleak heights came down to 
blast the callas and roses which early in 
March were maintaining the splendor of their 
winter blooms—pansies, heliotropes, gerani- 
ums, fuchsias, growing on stocks more like 
trees than shrubs, surrounded and glorified 
our winter home. From the same orange 
tree one could pick the fragrant bride blos- 
soms and the golden fruit. The air was 
heavy with perfume pervading the valley for 
miles. The temperature was that of middle 
June. The mocking birds sang under my 
window and sometimes in the moonlight. 
The sky was blue with the soft azure of un- 
folding summer. The delicate diaphanous 
clouds were those of an early June morning. 
The peculiar earthy odor which in the east 
accompanies the awakening of vegetable life 
had never been absent since that early Janu- 
ary day on which we moved into our home. 

Miles away to the west and a thousand feet 


below us the Pacific Ocean glinted in the’ 


sunlight, and beyond, seemingly floating in 
summer haze, lay in bluedimness the islands 
of Santa Barbara, Catalina, and more distant 
San Clemente. 

The train had hardly passed out of the 
streets of Pasadena when we glided through 
radiant acres of the dark orange California 
poppy; one of the loveliest of flowers, yet 
not a true poppy at all. It grows, notin 
separated single blooms or in small patches, 
but covering acres so completely that the one 
dazzling color of the field is that of its 
abounding bloom. 

There is something greatly pathetic in the 
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number of white-haired women we pass who 
come heretoescape, for themselves or their dear 
ones, the rigors of the eastern winter and 
who, with the slow-moving invalid young 
girls, or with others of quicker step and 
ruddier health, wander through the poppy 
fields bearing homeward great bunches of 
gorgeousness, possibly to brighten life al- 
ready bright, but more probably to carry the 
brightness of the balmy air to some sick- 
room, 

Not so frequently, and yet often enough, 
could be seen masses of the blue poppy, by 
no means so rich in its relation to the color 
scheme yet serving to checker the fields with 
a delightful tint. By every roadside and 
toward all windy points rose the tall eucalyp- 
tus tree, with its olive yellow trunk and its 
scimiter leaves breaking the force of the 
winds which sometimes leap over the summits 
of the Sierra or rush down with mighty draft 
through the Cajou and San Gorgonio passes. 

Nothing attracts the traveler who crosses 
Southern California for the first time more 
than the great number of arroyos, or dry 
water courses. The land is so rainless from 
May to October and water so seldom seen ly- 
ing on the surface from October to May that 
those who arrive and depart in the sunshine 
would be apt to think it a rainless country 
and would hold these dry river beds to be the 
relics of some cloudburst beyond the historic 
period. But only the day before I had seen 
one of the largest of these running bank-full 
with a torrent pouring from the mountains, 
whence, gathering volume from every crevice 
and canyon, it tore down the mountain side 
toward the sea. When the rain falls on the 
mountains, the entire precipitation, held in 
check in the East by moss, shrub, and forest, 
rushes on, not in a slumberous delaying and 
verdure-granting river, but as a racing tor- 
rent loaded with mud which discolors the 
ocean in which it is lost. 

The piles of redwood lumber at each station 
between Pasadena and the topof the San 
Gorgonio pass led to the reflection that the 
denudation of the mountains of Northern 
California by fire and ax would soon charige 
the glorious aspect of the redwood country 
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to the barrenness of these southern moun- 
tains. Often by the side of these piles of 
ruddy railroad ties rose ghastly heaps of 
bleached cattle bones telling the story of 
drouth and the perils of desert pasturage ; 
then of the bone mill, returning in dust to 
the orange groves greedy beyond all others of 
fertilizing tree food. 

At Colton one sees and hears the heart 
beat of the great citrus belt. Passengers and 
porters bought for a dime a dozen great 
oranges bearing them over the deserts to 
Texas and the far East. Close at hand, but 
far above, was the white summit of San Ber- 
nardino, whose icy dome was in strange con- 
trast to the verdure it framed in. There it 
was evident that the people had learned the 
dangers of a one-crop country for the green 
of deciduous fruit trees, the whitish gray of 
the English walnut, the somber greens of the 
olive, and the pink and white of peach and 
almond competed for supremacy. 

The engine climbed rapidly from Colton to 
Beaumont at the very top of the San Gorgo- 
nio pass, twenty-five hundred feet above the 
sea. There the verdant barley seems to have 
dropped down into the gray greenness of 
sage brush and grease wood. The narrow 
canyon opens as it descends into the Colorado 
Desert, and it is a marvel that, so near all the 
fruits and blooms of the western slope, there 
should be such an apparently hopeless wil- 
derness in which the contorted yuccas and 
cacti rise up out of scanty and sturdy acacia 
and sage brush. 

The train ran rapidly down into a stony 
desert until at Indio it halted at an oasis of 
palms created by an artesian well and ata 
point only a few feet above sea level. Then 
onward and downward into one of the most 
wonderful depressions below the level of the 
sea known to man, the Salton Basin. The 
Gulf of California at one time reached almost 
up to Indio, at least one hundred miles from 
the Colorado River, whose bed, slowly ele- 
vated by silt, gradually built up a barrier be- 
tween Salton and the arm of the gulf which 
swept up around the mountains forming its 
southern boundary ; leaving a vast salt lake, 
now utterly dry, of which the great salt de- 
posits and the contour of the country form 
the only relics at a depth of two hundred and 
sixty-five feet below sea level. Rising out of 
this desolate, utterly barren and heated hole 
the train soon reaches the northern end of 
vast sand-heaps piled for ages by the hot 
E-Feb. 
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desert winds and in enormous waves moving 
back and forth as the wind blows. While we 
were passing it suddenly grew dark asin a 
summer thunderstorm. A mighty gust threw 
the sand against the car windows, blotting 
out the landscape and so covering the tracks 
that the engine first slowed down and then 
stopped altogether until the sand could be 
shoveled from the track. This outburst left 
behind it sandwhirls whose tall columns 
sped along as petty tornadoes. 

Near Yuma we cross the Colorado, which 
pours an abundant flood at all seasons of the 
year, leaving behind us the Yuma Indians, 
whose tall men and squat and bedraggled 
women mingled at the station with the pas- 
sengers, selling their coarse pottery, their 
beautiful bows and arrows, and unpolished 
agates and carnelians. 

A vast table land succeeds the valley of the 
Gila through which the train winds for a 
hundred miles. The river is traceable only 
by the deep green of the cottonwoods in the 
center of the great plain. Extended ona 
rock lay the hideous form of a Gila monster, 
a lizard about two feet in length, more 
dreaded as to its bite than its frequent neigh- 
bor, the rattlesnake. This black and yellow 
horror has been declared not venomous, but 
here there is no doubt that blood poisoning 
follows its bite, not from venomous fangs, 
but from the morbid matters collected on its 
teeth and so injected into the blood. 

On this rolling plateau may be seen in sur- 
prising abundance that most picturesque 
member of the cactus family known as the 
club cactus, long supposed to be peculiar to 
Old Mexico. It resembles nothing so much 
as a gigantic policeman’s club, growing from 
the handle, rising sometimes to a height of 
thirty feet ; often without a branch, but some- 
times developing five or six little clubs near 
the top. Itisall stem and branch, without 
sign of leaf except the ridges of thorns which 
climb its sides. It is a wonderful water- 
gatherer, and the birds drill to its very heart 
to quench their thirst. On some sheltered 
corners of the mountains they crowd so 
closely that one cannot pass between their 
thorns, and when the edge of a slope is seen 
against the sky it looks like the posts of a 
Titanic fence. 

To those who do not know the secret of 
this desert soil, it is a pain to see cattle 
browsing among the cacti, so incapable does 
the country appear of sustaining life, and it 
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is a wonder to see them so sleek. There is a 
little insignificant burr clover, rich in sugar, 
which hides itself among the other desert 
growths on which the cattle prosper in ordi- 
nary seasons. But drouth is as frequent as 
summer rain, and then, unless speedily 
shipped away, the poor beasts die by thou- 
sands. 

The evidence abounds on every hand that, 
geologically speaking, Arizona is a very old 
country. Many of the V shaped valleys 
have been filled by the detritus of denudation, 
water- and wind-borne from the adjacent hills, 
until at least one half of the original depth 
of the valley is hidden. As the chief rain- 
fall is in the summer, and is accompanied by 
cloudbursts on the treeless mountains, the 
process goes on with relative rapidity. 

I observed many places where at a com- 
paratively small expense of material and la- 
bor, if cement and transportation were not so 
costly, water could be abundantly stored in 
deep and narrow canyons with contracted 
mouths. This is the work yet to be done to 
make this desert as fruitful as any part of our 
great inheritance. Therearenow many ditches 
dug by private enterprise but frequently 
washed away for lack of suitable restraints 
at the mouths of the canyons where the tor- 
rents collect. 

The air here is so hot and dry that to miss 
the infrequent springs is certain death. Every 
year the remains of travelers are found who be- 
fore death came had had the skin of the head 
crack open in this desiccating temperature. 

As the train descends from the elevated 
plateau, the club cactus disappears and is re- 
placed by various forms of the yucca, or Span- 
ish bayonet. These send up in the summer 
a splendid spire of golden or white bell- 
shaped flowers in strange ccntrast with the 
spiny leaves from which they spring. At Casa 
Grand (Great House) I longed to linger for an 
inspection of the famous ruins antedating 
both Spanish occupation and Indian tradition ; 
evidently a palace or pueblo where an extinct 
race once abode in security. Near this are 
the remains of great systems of irrigation, 
more extensive than any realized by modern 
enterprise. 

One of the curiosities of Arizona, and of 
New Mexico as well, is the difference in the 
underground water supply of adjacent val- 
leys. In at least one place the railway com- 
pany has bored a well twenty-seven hundred 
feet deep in which the water rises within four 
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hundred feet of the surface. The water is 
lifted or rather forced up by a machine, called 
in the slang of the brakemena ‘‘ windjam- 
mer,”’ or air-condensing engine. The air is 
conducted under great pressure to the bot- 
tom of the well and its upward rush lifts out a 
great column of water. In the very next 
valley, perhaps, water is found abundantly 
in wells forty feet deep, as at Deming, whose 
innumerable windmills make the plain ver- 
dant beyond belief. 

It is the common remark of travelers 
through this section that it is devoid of 
beauty, ‘‘a horrid desert.’? A modicum of 
artistic sense provides a wholly different im- 
pression. The prevailing tints are yellow, 
blue, and olive green. The long yellowish 
stretches of desert are mottled with olive 
patches of sage brush and grease wood, while 
the turquoise sky, against which the old 
gold of the mountains impinges, is the bluest 
of all radiant blues. At sunset and sunrisea 
golden glory is.added. One does not seem 
ever to have been elsewhere within such a 
scheme of color, but rather to be for the first 
time in a fantasticdreamland, The greens of 
the East are nowhere visible. Rarely, yet 
sometimes at sunrise or sunset the light is 
strained through tenuous cloud banks which 
permit only the red rays to pass; thus 
granting to all this desolation the ruddy 
tenderness of the well-known Alpen glow. 
In the glaring and staring midday sun, 
though the yellows and blues still linger, the 
principal tone is of the whiteness of an ashen 
world. 

Nearing El Paso a magnificent downlook 
on the valley of the Rio Grande is granted. 
Over this vast plain often all but the blue 
rays seem absent. The mists from the river 
soften the hard outlines, and sky and earth 
are one entrancing blue. Even the adobe or 
mudbrick houses, ordinarily of a dull yellow, 
seem to absorb this ethereal tint. 

I found a remarkable resemblance between 
these adobe houses and the mud huts of the 
Chinese on the Peiho River in North China. 
Recalling the equally remarkable likeness in 
skin, feature, and stature of the North China- 
man and the Indian of this section, I was 
ready to adhere to the theory that the 
American Indian and the North Chinaman 
were descendants of a common stock. The 
Navajo Indians, now corraled on their reserva- 
tion in northeastern Arizona and northwest- 
ern New Mexico, speak the same dialect as a 
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tribe in Alaska; a fact which greatly 
strengthens the theory of an Asiatic move- 
ment southward by way of the Aleutian Is- 
lands and Alaska. 

Just before entering El Paso can be seen 
stone pillars climbing a mountain and form- 
ing the boundary posts between New and Old 
Mexico and Texas. One has but to pass 
these to note the difference between the slug- 
gish Mexican and Indian blood and that more 
bounding and elastic fluid which fills Ameri- 
can veins. On the American side, brick and 
stone displace the adobe. On the Mexican 
side, the old style of building still prevails. 
The remarkable depression in the mountain 
chain which permits the passage of the Rio 
Grande or which that river wore for itself in 
its nobler days, is the ancient highway of 
travel to the provinces once in the possession 
of Mexico, The railway now runs in the old 
pathway of the mule. 

Western Texas continues with slight mod- 
ification the climatic and geological features 
of New Mexico. Some ofthe first land which 
emerged from the sea and began this conti- 
nent is here. Granite cliffs pierce the super- 
incumbent cretaceous strata, so rich in fossil 
ammonites that one cannot miss them ina 
ten minutes’ walk. The curio pedlers offer 
them at the stations as ‘‘ petrified snakes ’’! 
What a fate forthis cousin ofthe ‘‘cham- 
bered nautilus’?! The seais, at its nearest 
point, not less than six hundred miles away. 
What ages since the uplift which permitted 
this mass of ocean ooze to harden into 
rock ! 

Here I saw coal veins which had been 
turned into a red ash by volcanic heat, and 
minerals so abound that a cabinet rich in 
form and color can be gathered in a day. But 
there is no water within forty miles except as 
artesian wells of great depth bring it up for 
thirsty men. It is not yntil the sandhills at 
Odessa three hundred miles from El Paso are 
passed that the aridity begins to disappear 
and that so gradually that only a practiced 
eye would note the change. Clumps of 
prickly pear replace the sage brush. The 
mesquite drives out the yucca. There is less 
of garish brilliancy in the sky. At Big 
Springs, where a river is born from a cave, 
cultivation conquers desolation. The de- 
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lightful little prairie dog here sits on his 
mound. That strange member of the pheas- 
ant family, the road runner, sometimes 
races with the train, or spreading out his 
wings, drops into invisibility in a shallow 
hole. The burrowing owl blinks among 
the prairie dogs and the coyote sneaks away 
with that seemingly lazy lope which is yet 
of greyhound speed. Tales are told of a 
happy family of rattlesnakes,. owls, and 
prairie dogs in the same burrow. But there 
can be no doubt that the young ofthe prairie 
dog are well acquainted with the digestive 
powers of therattlesnakes. Againandagain 
I saw the Jack rabbit, which is not a rabbit 
at all but a hare, scooting by with a coyote 
or prairie wolf after him. The road runner, 
or chaparral cock of which I have spoken 
above, is said by apparently truthful men to 
wall in rattlesnakes near his nest with a 
hedge of cactus thorns which no snake will 
cross. Taking flight slowly he will often 
race ahead of a galloping horse for a mile be- 
fore.using his wings. 

At Abilene the springtide which was left 
behind at Colton reappears. The pink of 
the peach trees and the snow of the plum 
trees made beautiful splashes of color against 
the dull black of the earth. In favored spots 
the prairie grass was green. Meadow larks, 
mocking birds, cardinal grosbeaks, and song- 
sparrows were gathering for the spring mi- 
gration. There as at Pasadena the plowman 
wasturning his furrow. In the long stretches 
of pine forest between Mineola and Texar- 
kana occasional patches of haw brightened 
acres with its bloom. 

Passing the rusty waters of the Red River 
we ran into a fuller and richer springtide. 
The dogtooth violet was in bloom. The 
haws made a white canopy under their mighty 
neighbors, the forest trees. Thescarlet crown 
of the redbud glowed side by side with the 
whiteness of the haw. The forest trees were 
just trying the life of their buds by swelling 
them into green nodules on every branch. 
After a night of rumbling and roaring over 
the Ozark Mountains spring was gone and 
the pools by the roadside were silent in 
ice. 

And so ends an imperfect record of a winter 
journey from orange blossoms to ice. 








THE MINER AND HIS PERILS 


BY ALBERT WILLIAMS, JR. 


PART II. 


HE laws of some countries and of some 
of our states require that every mine 
shall have at least two exits (two 
shafts, two adits, shaft and adit, etc.), but for 
many small metal mines this is impracticable, 
and even with many great mines the expense 
would be prohibitory. In a district where 
there are a number of adjacent mines it is the 
practice to connect the workings of one with 
those of its neighbors, if possible, but rather 
for the sake of ventilation than for affording 
means of egress in case of fire, caving, or 
flood. Still there will always be places in a 
mine, like the headings of long drifts, the 
bottoms of deep shafts and winzes, the heads 
of upraises, etc., from which there can be but 
one possible outlet. 

In the West it is customary, on account of 
the weather, to house in the shafts and to 
place engines, boilers, head-frame and all un- 
der the roof of a shaft house. In the East, 
and generally abroad, the practice is to have 
the head-frames in the open, with the engine 
and boiler house (brick or stone in the best 
practice) separate. As regards danger in 
hoisting and lowering, convenience as to 
signals, and comfort of the men, the shaft 
houses are preferable to the open system ; but 
they introduce the danger of fire at the sur- 
face, which may shut off the men under- 
ground and even spread down the shaft tim- 
bers. It may not be possible to make shaft 
houses fireproof, but at least the carpenter 
and blaeksmith shops should be separated 
from the hoisting plant. 

Some very distressing accidents have been 
caused by the sudden inrush of floods into 
mine openings. These may be of surface 
waters that break in through weak roofs, as 
in the Braidwood colliery disaster a few years 
ago ; or by tapping underground natural res- 
ervoirs of water contained in fissured rocks, 
as at the Alta mine, Nevada, in which case, 
and in similar accidents on the Comstock 
lode the incoming water was at scalding 
heat; by unexpectedly running into old 
abandoned and water-filled mine workings, 
which results from imperfect surveys and 


miscalculation ; or in exceptional instances, 
as in some under-sea Cornish miners and at 
Silver Islet, Lake Superior, by the breaking 
in of large volumes of sea or lake water. 

Underground haulage, which under present 
requirements of high efficiency is being done 
more and more by machinery and at high 
speeds, is the source of some accidents, 
usually single. Wire-rope and chain trams, 
smokeless locomotives and electric engines 
are becoming largely used, and asthe cars are 
run at speeds of eight, ten, or more miles an 
hour it becomes necessary to provide 
“‘refuges’’ or small offsets from the main 
haulageways in close proximity to each 
other, so that the men can find shelter and 
avoid being caught between the cars and the 
sides of the galleries. 

Passing now to the peculiar dangers of coal 
mining, the one which attracts the most gen- 
eral attention is that of explosions of gas and 
dust. 

Fire damp is the name given to an in- 
definite mixture consisting almost wholly of 
marsh gas (light carburetted hydrogen) with 
small quantities of carbon dioxide, free hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, and sometimes other vola- 
tile hydrocarbons. Itis practically the same 
thing as ‘‘natural gas.’’ The modern theory 
of its origin supposes it to be of great age, 
not generated by present decomposition of 
the coal, but contained in the pores of the 
coal and in the pervious sandstones and other 
rocks in the same way that a fluid like water 
is held absorbed. It exists under high pres- 
sure in the deep and compact coal beds and 
adjacent rocks, pressures ranging from 400 to 
650 pounds per square inch having been 
measured ; but is usually given off slowly by 
diffusion from the surface of the freshly 
opened coal seam. It is not found, or only 
in small quantities, in beds near and at the 
surface, where it has had opportunity to es- 
cape; and its amount increases with depth, 
as will be readily understood. It occurs both 
in bituminous and anthracite coals, though 
for a long time the latter (then mined near 
the surface) was supposed to be free from it ; 
seldom, or in small amounts, in true lignites. 
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Strange to say, the earliest recorded fire 
damp explosion (1664) took place, not in a 
colliery, but in an Austrian salt mine ; and it 
has caused accidents in English lead mines, 
and in fact in many situations where ‘‘ nat- 
ural gas’? might be expected. It is found 
also in some California quicksilver mines and 
in various metal mines in Saxony and Tus- 
cany. In admixture with atmospheric air it 
becomes violently explosive when ignited, 
especially when the proportion of fire damp 
is 10 percent or more. Below 5 per cent and 
in the absence of suspended coal dust it is 
generally considered to be inexplosive. The 
‘‘blue caps’? shown by the common safety 
lamp begin to appear plainly when the pro- 
portion of firedamp present reaches 2 per 
cent; but specially sensitive testing lamps 
and delicate ‘‘detectors’’ show its presence 
down to 0.25 percent. The steady flowof fire 
damp from the working faces of a coal seam 
can be taken care of by adequate ventilation ; 
but special dangers are encountered in the 
‘““blowers”’ or jets of large volumes from fis- 
sures in the coal or rocks ; from the sudden 
liberation of large amounts by extensive falls 
of roof; and from accumulations in the de- 
serted working places and goaves. 

No ventilation can cope with some of 
these large blowers. Sometimes it is at- 
tempted to lead the gas from them away in 
separate mains ; often they are left to exhaust 
themselves before the mine, or that part of 
it, can be worked. Advance bore-holes in the 
coal might tap the crevices containing blow- 
ers and otherwise relieve the gas emission, 
which could be partly conducted away in 
pipes and utilized as fuel at the surface ; but 
the practical difficulties of the plan are great. 

Various absorbents, like sponge platinum, 
have been proposed ; but their action is alto- 
gether tooslow. The goaves are worked out 
spaces partly filled with waste slaty coal and 
rock, over which the roof is allowed to settle. 
The interstices offer a lodgment for large vol- 
umes of gas. They cannot be reached 
throughout by ventilation, which often serves 
only to aérate the gas; and systems of gas 
drains from them are equally inefficient. 
Such spaces should be packed as tightly as 
possible, and if necessary walled off from the 
active workings. 

Efforts have been made to trace a connec- 
tion between changes of barometric pressure 
and the rate of firedamp emission. One 
theory supposes the fire damp to be liberated 
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in greater volume when the air pressure is 
low; an antagonistic theory is based upon 
the idea that in anti-cyclones (periods of 
high barometer) the extra air pressure on the 
earth’s surface squeezes out the gas into the 
mine openings. Neither is borne out by ob- 
servation. But it has been noted that fire 
damp explosions are most frequent in winter, 
when the changes are most marked ; also per- 
haps because then the mine air is drier and 
the workings more dusty. 

The great preventive of fire damp explo- 
sions is ventilation, to which all other means 
are secondary and relatively unimportant. 
Natural ventilation by upcast and downcast 
shafts is wholly insufficient. Furnace venti- 
lation (by heating the air of the upcast) is not 
only inadequate, but highly dangerous, and 
is condemned in American practice. So also 
is steam and water injection. | 

Artificial ventilation is produced by power- 
ful fans, which work either by exhausting the 
mine and gases through the outlets, or by 
forcing in fresh air through the intakes ; and 
the latter mode seems preferable, as by it the 
direction of the current to the points where 
most needed is easier. Inside the mine the 
currents are regulated by main airways, 
brattices, splits, and doors. Ventilating ap- 
pliances should be so placed and designed as 
to remain operative after an explosion, if 
possible. The flowof air through a large 
colliery may amount to 200,000 to 400,000 
cubic feet a minute, moving at the rate of 10 
to 15 feet per second. 

The old-fashioned unprotected Davy, Ste- 
phenson, and Clanny lamps do not afford 
safety in gaseous currents moving with the 
high velocities customary in modern prac- 
tice ; and a host of new safety lamps designed 
to withstand currents of 30 feet and more per 
second have been brought out. The more 
common types are the Muessler (which is 
also a good testing lamp), the Marsaut, and 
the bonneted Clanny. Thebest of them give 
out only about 70 per cent of a candle power 
light. 

Electric lamps are almost certain in time to 
come into universal use, both in the main 
passages and for the working rooms orstalls; 
but their introduction progresses slowly. 
Those adopted or tried are either self-con- 
tained portable incandescents, in which case 
the light is furnished either by a primary or 
a secondary storage battery ; or they are pro- 
tected incandescents supplied with current 
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by conductors from generators at the surface. 
The self-contained lamps are still rather 
heavy (434 to6 pounds), and the others are 
regarded as dangerous, from sparking on 
breakage of the lamp or its conductor. 

A light like that of the electric lamp would 
probably diminish the accidents from falls of 
roof and coal by enabling the miner better to 
gauge the character of the ground. In any 
event some form of safety lamp will probably 
always have to be used in connection with 
the electric lamps for inspection and testing ; 
though the Swan electric is fitted with a spe- 
cial fire damp detector. 

Fire damp explosions almost always in- 
volve many lives ; sometimes the whole un- 
derground shift. Sir Frederick Abel gives a 
list of thirty-one explosions in British col- 
lieries in eleven years, of which seven killed 
over 100 men each and two over 200 each. 
Yet the gas and dust explosions altogether 
during these eleven years could be charged 
with only 23.57 per cent of the total deaths. 
One of the most serious recent explosions in 
American collieries was that at the Mammoth 
bituminous mine, Pennsylvania, January 27, 
1891, by which 109 lives were lost. 

Faraday and others in the early part of the 
century called attention to the dangers of ex- 
plosion from coal dust, but it was not until 
within the last twenty years or so that this 
source of peril became widely recognized. 
Perhaps now more weight is ascribed to it 
than it deserves, with a slighting of otherand 
more imminent dangers. A sharp contro- 
versy has been going on as to whether coal 
dust alone, in the entire absence of firedamp, 
gives rise to colliery explosions. It is certain 
that artificial explosions of coal dust have 
been brought about by German and English 
experimenters, under conditions absolutely 
excluding fire damp ; but the conditions were 
such as are hardly likely to occur often in 
actual mining. Theair had to be literally 
black with dust, the dust very fine, and it 
was found that only dust from certain coals 
could be exploded. There is of course the 
analogy of flour mill explosions. However 
this may be, it is well established that the 
presence of dust greatly aggravates the in- 
tensity of fire damp explosions and propa- 
gates them further, and that only small 
quantities of fire damp in dry and dusty 
mines become explosive. 

The first important explosion in an Am- 
erican colliery to be attributed to coal dust was 


at the Pocahontas mine in Virginia, March 19, 
1884, when 114 men were killed. It was 
claimed that no gas was present. On Janu- 
ary 10 of last year 24 men were killed by an 
explosion in the King colliery, near Como, 
Colo., and the cause was ascribed to coal dust 
alone, the mine being claimed to be free from 
gasatthetime. In all such cases it is still 
possible that small amounts of gas, toosmall 
to be otherwise noticed, might have been 
present and had an effect. 

The new British mines regulation act re- 
quires that in dusty collieries the workings 
be watered fora radius of twenty yards froma 
point where a shot is to be fired. Various 
automatic dampening devices have been em- 
ployed, as the injection of waste steam into 
the intakes and spraying water from fine 
holes at intervals along water pipes laid in 
the main passages. It is evidently impossi- 
ble to remove the dust bodily from the mines. 

Explosions are more frequently caused by 
blown-out shots in blasting thecoal and rock, 
by which a jet of flame and sparks are pro- 
jected into the gaseous or dusty mine air, 
than in any other way, for naked lights are 
not used in fiery mines. To avoid this dan- 
ger a number of expedients for breaking down 
the coal have been tried. One is a combina- 
tion of steel wedges, which is safe but slow, 
and does not work well where there is not a 
good parting. Compressed air used direct 
uas been suggested forthe purpose. Another 
device is the lime cartridge, in which the 
swelling of caustic lime when melted and 
slaked gives the power, and to this class be- 
long other chemicalcartridges. Stillanother 
is the water cartridge, in which the explosive 
is surrounded by an envelope containing 
water. These all require extra large drill 
holes. Then there are powders in which hy- 
drated salts, like alum, etc., are ingredients, 
and other explosives, such as roburite, sec- 
urite, and carbonite, which are claimed to be 
flameless. Tamping a high explosive (blast- 
ing gelatine, for instance) with wet moss is a 
method said to give good results. 

Probably the solution of the problem will be 
the introduction of mechanical coal getters 
in which the usual undercutting machinery 
will be supplemented by gadding and wedg- 
ing appliances. 

Coal mines are particularly liable to falls of 
roof, and those in the very thick seams to 
falls of coal while undercutting. Another 
danger is from choke damp (carbon dioxide), 
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but this is readily indicated by the behavior 
of the lights, before a critical amount is en- 
countered. An explosion or a fire creates 
what is called the after damp, which is the 
same thing, and this often destroys lives 
that an explosion itself hasspared. Various 
forms of respirators have been designed for 
the use of rescue parties. The scorching ob- 
served on the bodies of the dead after an ex- 
plosion is mainly due to the ignited particles 
of coking dust, and generally takes place 
after death ; otherwise the horrors of mine 
explosions would be even greater, if that is 
conceivable, than they are. 

Fire damp has been called a blessing in dis- 
guise, meaning that but for the widespread 
attention caused by explosions, many of the 
precautions against other kinds of accident 
would not have been adopted. Probably but 
for it the several government commissions on 
mining accidents, like the British, French, 
Belgian, Prussian, and Austrian, with their 
elaborate investigations and .experiments, 
would not have been formed ; legislative re- 
strictions would not have been made, and 
official inspection and reports would have 
been omitted. This is an extreme view to 
take of the matter, but there is something in 
it. Seventeen of the states of the Union now 
have laws designed to protect the miner in 
his hazardous occupation. 

Mining laws and official inspection have 
done much good ; but no law is so useful as 
well-considered local regulations, and no 
official inspection at intervals can take the 
place of the constant vigilance that ought to 
prevail at all large mines and does at many. 

Prof. Arnold Lupton says about the laws: 
‘It is much better to enlighten and guide 
the public than to order them,” but he goes 
too far in claiming that engineers should be 
allowed to manage their mines the best way 
they can, for certainly some, if only a few, 
need to be compelled to keep up tostandards. 
A sensible law works no hardship to the care- 
ful miners, while it gives a stimulus to the 
others. 

Accidents in quarries are less numerous 
than in regular mining. They result mainly 
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from falls of stone from the sides and by 
breakage of derrick ropes, from the careless 
use of explosives, and lesser casualties from 
carelessness in handling tools and machinery. 

Some miscellaneous kinds of accidents can 
only be barely mentioned here, such as scald- 
ing from failure of steam pipes to under- 
ground pumps and hoists; entanglement in 
machinery ; sudden exposures to impure air 
in old workings; inrushes of sulphurous 
gases in certain metal mines, etc. Snow- 
slides annually destroy many lives in the 
mining districts of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion. The bursting of reservoir dams has led 
to other fatalities. In dry lead carbonate 
mines ‘“‘ leading ’’ is sometimes incurred ; and 
salivation in quicksilver mines. Arsenic, 
which is very abundant in many gold and 
silver mines, does not appear to produce in- 
jurious effects. The fumes of nitroglycerin 
cause temporary illness with some persons. 
Exposure to great changes of temperature 
and barometric pressure below and above 
ground, the frequent wettings, the breathing 
of vitiated air, and possibly the absence of 
sunlight, all must have an injurious effect 
upon the miner’s health and longevity. 

Yet in spite of disadvantages the miner’s 
occupation is by no means so unwholesome 
as might be thought—or perhaps we should 
consider that asarule only men of robust 
constitution and vigorous vitality are likely 
to engage in it. 

It may be asked, What proportion of min- 
ing accidents are preventable? This isa 
vexed question. Sir Warrington Smyth de- 
plores and decidedly protests against this 
term ‘‘ preventable’”’ being applied to mining 
accidents in general. ‘‘The same thing,” 
he asserts, ‘‘ might be said with regard to all 
the accidents of life—‘ If you had avoided do- 
ing such and such a thing, you would not 
have slipped down on the pavement, you 
would not have been thrown from your horse, 
or upset in a boat.’ No doubt therearemany 
colliery accidents the origin of which could 
be traced and reasoned upon, but it is by no 
means the case that they are always prevent- 
able.’’ 
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MAKES A CATHOLIC?* 


BY THE REV. JOHN CONWAY, A.M. 
Professor of English Literature in St. Thomas Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


that in the mouths of those who are 
in communion with the See of Rome, 
the word Catholic and the phrase Roman 
Catholic are synonymous. The word was 
used by the early Fathers to designate the 
Christian church as distinguished from heret- 
ical sects. For instance, Ignatius of Antioch 
writes: ‘*‘ Where Christ is, there is the Cath- 
olic church ; where the bishop is, there must 
the people be also.”” Catholic is the distinc- 
tive name of the church in communion with 
‘Rome. I take the question proposed to me 
by the editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN tomean, 
‘What makes a member of the Catholic or 
Roman Catholic church ?” 

Were I to give an off-hand answer to the 
question, ‘‘What makes a Catholic?’ I 
should say at once it is the Christianity of 
Christ. Bythis Idonot mean that other Chris- 
tian denominations have not the Christianity 
of Christ but the Catholic church claims that 
theirs is only a fragmentary Christianity, 
that they have not Christ’s Christianity in 
allits completeness. A more scientific answer 
to the question is that a Catholic is a Chris- 
tian belonging to a church whose members 
are bound together by the threefold and char- 
acteristic bond of faith, of worship, and of 
spiritual rule. Were I to leave these phrases 
unexplained they would convey but little 
meaning to the average non-Catholic mind. 

The bond of faith by which all Catholics are 
bound together consists in this that the same 
confession of Catholic faith is received every- 
where throughout thechurch. Formally or 
officially the church proposes to her members 
doctrines as divinely revealed. Should the 
faithful obstinately reject one or more of these 
doctrines thus formally proposed they cease 
to be members of the church. Every Catho- 
lic may not know, and doubtless many do 
not know, all these doctrines in detail, but 
every Catholic is prepared to accept the of- 
ficial teaching of hischurch. So that prac- 


F*: the sake of clearness I beg to say 
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tically the cowering Catholic from the banks 
of the Niger holds the same faith as the sun- 
crowned Catholic gained to the church by the 
Tractarian movement of Oxford. And when 
the church proposes a doctrine to be received 
by her children she does not, and she cannot, 
add one jot or tittle to the original deposit of 
faith. 

Let me give afewexamples. The doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ was defined in the 
Council of Nice, of one Person in Christ, in 
the Council of Ephesus, of the immortality 
of the soul, in the fifth Council of Lateran, and 
of a personal Godin the Vatican Council. 
These doctrines were already contained in 
the Apostolicrevelation. As Isaac Newton put 
an old truth in scientific form when he laid 
down the law of gravitation, soin her own 
sphere does the Catholic church formulate a 
part of the ancient faith when she defines a 
doctrine. 

Doctrines have been continually evolved 
from the original deposit of faith. As other 
sciences progress from first principles so also 
does the science of theology. Cardinal New- 
man points out that Catholic doctrines are 
members of the same family, and are sug- 
gestive, corrective, confirmatory, or illustra- 
tive of each other. Speaking of the sacra- 
ments he says that baptism is developed into 
confirmation on the one hand, and into pen- 
ance, purgatory, and indulgenceson the other. 

Had Christianity been cast largely upon a 
mind less subtle than the Greek itis likely 
that there would not be so many defined doc: 
trines to-day. Of the nineteen general coun- 
cils of the church the first eight were held in 
the eastern part of Christendom. Minds 
given toclever subtleties and clean-cut re- 
finements would naturally devote themselves 
to drawing out doctrines from the original 
fund of a heaven-given religion. Perhaps we 
could have got on very well with fewer de- 
fined doctrines. Hundreds of thousands lived 
holy lives and died saintly deaths before the 
doctrine of the seven sacraments was formally 
proposed tor the acceptance of Catholics. The 
gate to heaven may have been narrowed and 
the way straightened for some by many 
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definitions but the good of the whole had to 
be considered. 

The late Cardinal Newman was strongly 
opposed to the definition of papal infallibil- 
ity, not because he did not believe it, but be- 
cause in his judgment a formal proposal of 
that doctrine was a needless trying of men’s 
souls. But once the church does define a 
doctrine, logical Catholics accept it as a devel- 
opment from the first fund of faith entrusted 
to the founders of Christianity, and loyal 
Catholics look upon it as the wisest outcome 
of the supreme wisdom of Christendom. 

The Protestant mind is not repelled somuch 
by the defined doctrines of the Catholicchurch 
as by the teachings of which she is falsely 
accused. Catholic theology does not teach 


that all who are outside the visible body of . 


the Catholic church will be damned to hell in 
the next life. Some are Catholics in spirit ; 
they belong tothe soul of thechurch. They 
follow the voice of conscience and that is 
each one’s ultimate rule of morality, for con- 
science isthe aboriginal vicar of Christ. 

Catholic theology does not teach the awful 
doctrine that unbaptized infants will be con- 
demned to eternal torments, nor does it say 
that exclusion from the beatific vision implies 
any suffering whatever for them. 

Catholic theology does not teach that there 
is a mediator of redemption other than Jesus 
Christ. Nor is itin any way trueto say that 
Catholics put Mary the Virgin on an equal 
footing with Jesus of Nazareth. If at times 
we find the language of deep devotion highly 
colored some allowance must be made for the 
warm glow of religious poetry and for the ar- 
dent outpourings of fervid souls. 

Catholic theology does not teach that any 
one, priest or pope, can give permission to 
forgive sin ; nor that such permission can be 
bought under any circumstances whatever. 
Catholic theology teaches that indulgences 
are incentives to virtue and not licenses to 
commit sin. And if in days gone by, abuses 
found their way into thesanctuary in connec- 
tion with indulgences it is those which should 
be attacked and not the principles themselves. 

Catholic theology does not teach that it is 
lawful to tell a lie even for the good of the 
church herself. Itis a staleslanderto accuse 
the church of holding that the end justifies 
the means. 

Catholic theology does not teach that the 
church can add in any way to the “‘ faith once 
delivered to the saints.’’ In fact an official 
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definition of doctrine is but an authoritative 
declaration of what the faith is on the point 
in question. Catholic theology does not de- 
cry the Bible but it states a historical fact 
when it says that the church was organized 
before a line of the New Testament was writ- 
ten. 

The Catholic church holds that Christ is 
the center of Christianity. If Catholics pay 
a tribute of respect to the saints every well- 
instructed Catholic knows that such rever- 
ence grows out of the human principle of ac- 
knowledging excellence whether spiritual or 
temporal and all Catholics know that this 
tribute is of a nature different from and in- 
ferior to that which they giveto God. Med- 
als, beads, scapulars, pilgrimages, shrines, 
blessed candles, and suchlike, form no essen- 
tial part of Catholic teaching. Asa Catholic 
Iam not bound to believe in the wonders of 
Lourdes nor in the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius. 

I take Catholicity and Christianity to be 
convertible terms. Christianity is insepa- 
rable from a Divine Christ. Belief in a Divine 
Christianity without a Divine Christ is a 
contradiction in terms. This fact in itself 
shows the necessity of dogma. One of the 
silliest shibboleths of the day is the say- 
ing ‘‘We want deeds, not creeds.”” Creeds 
do not exclude deeds nor vice versé. In fact 
creeds are but the deeds of the intellect. 

If any church has the old historic faith in 
all its completeness it is the Catholic church. 
What other church can lay full claim to the 
formula expressed in these words of the Coun- 
cil of Nice: ‘‘I believe in one holy Catho- 
lic and Apostolic church’’? History shows 
its descent from the church of the Apostles to 
be undeniable and uninterrupted. Christ 
called together a little band of missionaries 
and formed a Christian corporation. Now 
one member died, now another. But others 
took their places and the corporation retain- 
ing its original charter has lived on through 
all the ages. The Catholic church reaches 
back by undoubted succession to the days of 
Christ and His Apostles. If it has lost its 
faith or if that faith has become substantially 
corrupt then there is no Christian church on 
earth. And howcan we suppose either one 
or the other? Christ promised His protecting 
power for all time even to the end of the world. 
He founded His church, not for some gener- 
ations but for all ages. He made it the ordi- 
nary implement by which man’s salvation is 
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worked out. If that church be not indefect- 
ible then Christ did His work badly. 

Of course there have been grave scandals 
and shocking cruelties, and disgraceful quar- 
rels and ambitious heartburnings, but what of 
them? They are to be deplored rather than 
defended. Yet we must remember that Paul 
found it necessary to reprimand Peter, that 
Basil the Great refused to be on visiting terms 
with St. Gregory, and that the Divinity of 
Christianity does not crush out man’s hu- 
manity. 

Catholics are bound together by the same 
bond of religious cult. They haveseveral rites 
but everywhere they have seven sacraments. 
The Councils of Lyons and Florenceand Trent 
lay down this number. For many centuries 
there was no special reason why the church 
should formulate her doctrine upon the lines 
of sacramental development. When she was 
called upon to do so it was found that there 
had been unanimity in the church’s teaching 
and practice until the time of the Reforma- 
tion. When the reformers left the Catholic 
church there was a conspicuous absence of 
agreement among them regarding the number 
of the sacraments. Calvin stood for baptism, 
the eucharist, and holy orders; Zwingli 
held that baptism and the eucharist were the 
only sacraments; while Dr. Luther some- 
times maintained that there was only one, 
sometimes two, and sometimes three. Cath- 
olic theologians contend that they can find at 
least six sacraments in the sacred Scriptures ; 
and even if the scriptural proof for matrimony 
as asacrament be not quite conclusive, the 
continuous and unbroken teaching of the 
living church comes to the rescue. 

Notwithstanding the discussions with the 
early heretics and the disputes between the 
Greek and Latin churches, the question of 
the number of sacraments gave practically no 
trouble until the time of the reformation. If 
in the early days of Christianity we find most 
stress laid upon baptism and the eucharist, 
nothing could have been more natural, and 
tothose who accept the theory of doctrinal 
development the other sacraments become a 
logical necessity. If I were asked for a rea- 
son for our sacramental doctrine other than 
those congruous ones of Thomas Aquinas, or 
than the scriptural and the historical argu- 
ments of all our theologians, I should answer 
by accommodating to the question in hand 
the following words of a learned American 
prelate when asked to justify his position re- 
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garding papal infallibility : ‘‘ I have always,” 
said he, ‘“‘believed in the infallibility of a 
General Council. A General Council has 
solemnly defined the doctrine of the pope’s 
infallibility. Therefore, my principles, even 
when in opposition, oblige me to accept and 
assent to the definition ; that is all.’’ 

The Catholic church offers the same sacri- 
fice all the world over, ‘‘ from the rising of 
the sun to the going down thereof.” Itis 
the sacrifice of the mass. It is thus called 
from the Latin word mitterve, to send, the 
idea being that in the Mass a sacrifice is sent 
or offered toGod. There are different rites 
in different parts of the church, but the Mass 
is substantially the same in Egypt and in 
Rome, in Kamtchatka and in Milan. 

Cain and Abel offered sacrifice. Noah built 
an altar to the Most High. The narrow line 
of light which shone during the days of the 
chosen people shows that even then the reli- 
gious idea included sacrifices. Later on we 
see more vividly the vastness of those multi- 
tudes who trudged to the temple at Jerusa- 
lem to offer sacrifice to heaven. The sacrifi- 
ces of the olden time may seem to us of to-day 
to have been rude and unworthy, but in those 
far-off times they were the best the people 
knew. The sacrificial idea of worship was so 
very widespread that it must have been im- 
pressed upon the human heart until finally we 
find it culminating in the consummate sacri- 
fice on Calvary. There ‘‘justice and peace 
met and kissed.’”’ The day before the cruel 
climax of Calvary, Christ had offered the sac- 
tifice of the Last Supper and had enjoined 
upon His Apostles a renewal of it till time 
shall be no more. 

Perfect sacrifice or the highest form of sac- 
rificial worship implies the existence of a 
priesthood. The priesthood means that 
there must be an episcopate ; and the episco- 
pate, that there must be a supreme spiritual 
head or pope. Of the limited space put at 
my disposal I have no wish to take up any 
part with the consideration of cardinals, arch- 
bishops, patriarchs, primates, monsignors, 
and such like. They are merely of ecclesias- 
tical or human growth and I need not stop to 
discuss them. But the hierarchical idea, 
with Christ the Invisible Head in heaven 
and the Supreme Pontiff the visible head on 
earth, and the bishops ruling all the world 
over, and the priests ministering to millions 
of souls, is far too beautiful a conception for 
the unaided human mind to conjure up. 




















The third and last essential of a Catholic is 
to be found in the bond of spiritual rule. 
Every Catholic owes fealty in spiritual mat- 
ters to the head of his church, the bishop of 
Rome, the successor of St. Peter. Let me 
say in passing that the question, ‘‘ Was St. 
Peter ever in Rome?’’ sometimes so furiously 
discussed by Protestants and Catholics, is 
hardly worthy of a junior debating society. 
Stratford-on-Avon is not more redolent of the 
memories of Shakespeare than Rome is of the 
chief of the Apostles. The obedience in af- 
fairs spiritual which Catholics owe to the 
head of their church has nothing whatever to 
do with their duty toward the civil powers. 
The former looks entirely to spiritual good ; 
the latter, to temporal advancement. 

The characteristic intelligence and pru- 
dence of the people of the United States has 
clearly drawn the line of demarcation between 
the spiritual and the temporal—the church 
and the state. Whoso says that spiritual 
obedience to the Roman pontiff implies a lack 
of loyalty to one’s country, knows not the 
teaching of Catholic theology. Our theolo- 
gians teach that we owe a filial obligation to 
our country ; an obligation arising from the 
virtue of piety and of the same nature as that 
which binds us in certain duties toward our 
parents. And as the most worthy parents 
are the best entitled to the highest form of 
filial affection so the noblest country de- 
serves the most heroic civic virtues in her 
citizens. Hence it is that fidelity to the 
United States becomes a work of love to all 
her citizens regardless of the altar at which 
they worship. 

Though Catholics belong to all nations, 
they form one compact bedy having its center 
of spiritual unity in Rome. This obedience 
in religious affairs excludes from the Catholic 
church all who are rebellious against the 
spiritual rule of the reigning pontiff. Hence 
schismatics are not members of the Catholic 
church. To bea Catholic one must be in 
communion with the See of Rome. The Ro- 
man pontiff has always and everywhere 
claimed supreme spiritual authority. No 
other bishop has ever made any such claim. 
The ubiz Petrus ibi ecclesia of St. Ambrose is 
not clearer than the definite teaching of the 
Fathers of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon, regarding the spiritual su- 
premacy of the bishop of Rome. 

In full view of all this well-defined spiritual 
supremacy let it be clearly known that Cath- 
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olics owe no allegiance to pope or prelate 
which can in any way interfere with their du- 
ties as citizens. The Roman unity is very 
strong, but it isa unity in spirituals, and it 
is in spiritual matters its strength rests. It 
was this unity which moved the late Cardi- 
nal Manning to get back to the church of 
Augustine and of Anselm rather than to stay 
in the church of Cranmer and of Burnet. 

The logical outcome of the spiritual su- 
premacy of the reigning pontiff, of the ac- 
ceptance of a supernatural revelation, and of 
the continuous emphasis laid upon Catholic 
unity, is the much-maligned doctrine of pa- 
pal infallibility. When I think of the bright 
intellects who did not take time to under- 
stand this harmless doctrine I have no harsh 
words for the multitudes who missed its 
meaning. The Vatican Council tells us when 
the pope is infallible. It says: ‘‘ When in 
the discharge of the office of Pastor and Doc- 
tor of all Christians, by virtue of the supreme 
Apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine 
concerning faith and morals to be held by the 
universal church.” 

Here, then, are many limitations. In one 
capacity and only in one is the Head of the 
Church saved from error. This is in the ca- 
pacity of teacher of the whole church. He is 
not inspired; he is merely assisted. He re- 
ceives such heavenly assistance as saves him 
from falsifying the doctrines of the church in 
matters of faith and morals. Infallibility is 
still further restricted to the comparatively 
narrow sphere of faith and morals. It does 
not imply freedom from error in politics, or 
in economics, or in philosophy, or in science, 
orin history. Except faith and morals it ex- 
cludes everything. Infallibility does not 
extend even to moral actions. 

What I mean is this: the sovereign pontiff 
is infallible in his judgment about moral 
principles but not in his judgment as to the 
application of these principles. The pope 
may issue all the briefs and bulls and encyc- 
licals he pleases, in his unofficial capacity, 
or regarding matters outside the domain of 
faith and morals, or as not teaching the 
whole church, and such documents would not 
carry with them the authority of infallibility. 
Not till after the most searching examination 
when many learned judges are heard and all 
official witnesses are listened to, does the 
Catholic church make a truth the formal ob- 
ject of faith binding upon her children. So 
limited is the scope of infallibility and go 
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safeguarded is it with precautions that it is 
not easy to see how the Head of the Church 
could make a mistake, even apart altogether 
from divine protection. 

Those who believe in a supernatural reve- 
lation should have no difficulty in accepting 
the doctrine of infallibility. A guardian and 
a witness are necessary to protect and to tes- 
tify to that revelation. Eighteen hundred 
years is a long period of probation. During 
all that long period the dogmatic teaching of 
the Head of the Catholic church has never 
once contradicted itself. When Mallock 
wrote that no study of ecclesiastical history 
or comparative mythology can now invali- 
date or even promise to invalidate the claim of 
infallibility he but penned the condensation 
of all historical documents on the question. 

The motives which draw people to the 
Catholic church are manifold. Some are at- 
tracted by its music, some by its ritual, some 
by its architecture, some by its eloquence, 
some by its art, some by its consolation, some 
by its charity, some by its history. In spite 
of its principle of authority I look upon Cath- 


olicism as the most intellectual of all forms 
of Christianity. In the whole body of its de- 
fined doctrines there is not one which cannot 
be proved either directly from reason or indi- 
rectly by an examination of the motives of 
the credibility of a heaven-given religion. 
Men of letters will agree with me that John 
Henry Newman was the most intellectual 
Christian of the nineteenth century, and his 
wish was that he might have at least one 
tenth part as much faith as he had of intel- 
lectual conviction where the truth lay. 

Protestantism has long since ceased to be 
looked upon asthe connatural foe of Cathol- 
icism. Protestants and Catholics have agreed 
to disagree, but not to dispute, about some 
few doctrines of Christianity. They have 
agreed to unite upon these principles where 
union is possible and profitable. They all 
hope to make mankind better; they unite in 
the common prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done,’’ and they believe that they 
will best advance man’s interests both for this 
life and for the next by forgetting forever 
their mutual cruelties of the past. 


THE STUDY OF LIFE IN THE SEA. 


BY FREDERIC HOUSSAY. 


Transiated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan "’ from 


HE immense liquid volume which 

forms the ocean presents in its differ- 

eut parts greatly varied conditions, 

and, corresponding to these, marine life ex- 

hibits itself under the most diverse forms, 

offering great interest to the study of zodlo- 
gists. 

Without doubt the quantity of light and 
heat poured forth by the sun upon the waves 
produces effects as marked as upon the conti- 
nents, where there can be plainly seen, in 
passing from the equator toward the north or 
the south, the gradual change in both the 
fauna and the flora, marked as far as color 
goes by the variations from remarkable bril- 
liancy and richness in the tropics, to the dull 
paleness of the lichens and of the polar ani- 
mals. If a thousand differences of detail 
produce upon the earth a thousand particular 
adaptations, it is evident that a knowledge of 
the fauna of the sea will make manifest to 
the mind the necessity which binds animal 
forms to the condition of their surroundings. 


the French ‘‘ Revue Des Deux Mondes.” 


What naturalist does not readily distin- 
guish the coast species from the pelagic spe- 
cies, either those that swim near the surface 
or those that are found at great depths? 

Upon the coast, where the incessant and 
savage waves battle against the rocks and 
the shore lines, there are to be found only 
robust animals, either well cuirassed or ca- 
pable of strongly attaching themselves to 
some surface, asthe mussels and the barnacles. 
Fish which frequent the shore, as the scorpe- 
noids or rockfish, have solid dermic bones, 
powerful scales, and are bristling with spines. 
If some more delicately constructed species 
are found living in this agitated zone, they 
have the instinct to bury themselves in the 
sand or to cower under the seaweed. 

The large waves of the open sea, dangerous 
to the ship which they toss, have supple 
movements. The animals which find their 
home here where rude shocks are unknown, 
secrete no resisting substance which will en- 
able them either to anchor themselves or to 
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provide for themselves an armor. Pelagic 
molluscs have a light and delicate shell ; 
many, indeed, have none atall. The fish of 
the open.sea have remarkably fine scales and 
their skeletons are scarcely hardened. Trans- 
parent in the transparent water, all these 
creatures, whether possessed of simple or of 
complex forms, bear the same mark, which 
is indicative of the same habits. 

Deep sea dredgings of recent years have re- 
vealed a hitherto unknown fauna the result 
of conditions peculiar to abysmal life. 

Examples might be multiplied, but enough 
has been said to point out the interest attach- 
ing to marine zoology. 

Less than twenty-five years ago a natural- 
ist would have been obliged to make a veri- 
table voyage in order to study the animals of 
the sea. Without speaking of great expedi- 
tions such as those of the Astrolabe and the 
Zélée, our first precise knowledge of the or- 
ganisms of coast waters was recorded in pub- 
lications bearing such titles as ‘‘ An Expe- 
dition along the Coasts of Sicily,’’ by H. 
Milne-Edwards, or ‘‘A Summer in the Bale- 
aric Isles,’’ by M. de Lacaze-Duthiers, etc. 

It will be readily understood that it is not 
easy to conduct minute investigations save in 
properly appointed places, and until recently 
such places were sadly wanting. The study 
of marine life was restricted to a very few 
eager savants ; and every discovery made by 
them revealed other difficult and complex 
problems, to solve which the necessity of 
associating numerous efforts in similar causes 
soon became evident. The creation of effica- 
cious means of work became urgent, and sci- 
entific investigation par excellence came to be 
largely a question of how to obtain the ma- 
terial and the proper opportunities for study. 

To this imperious need there finally re- 
sponded, as a new organ, the maritime lab- 
oratory. By what mechanism it was brought 
about is what I wish to show in this article. 
It is probable that the same idea was con- 
ceived at about the same time by several 
minds ; as there are now a number of marine 
laboratories in different countries, in full 
operation. In France among several that at 
the little town of Banyuls, with its fishing 
port in the Mediterranean, is prominent. It 
was founded in 1881 by M. de Lacaze-Duthiers, 
who had previously established at Roscoff a 
similar laboratory which to-day is in a flour- 
ishing condition. 

The diversity of method presented in the 
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studies followed at these different institutions 
is due in part to the difference in latitude and 
climate experienced, and in part to the differ- 
ences disclosed by the character of the seas 
explored. The difference of latitude makes 
work at one more favorable in the winter 
season, at another in the summer. In the 
Mediterranean, which preserves an almost 
constant sea level, there are needed special 
appliances for fishing and dredging, and 
there is small opportunity of studying marine 
life in its natural home. On the contrary, 
the English Channel, ‘‘ that savage sea,”’ re- 
tires twice a day from its banks, leaving be- 
hind it thousands of small pools filled with 
the various forms of life which inhabit its 
waters. It is sufficient thus to indicate 
simply the variety of conditions regulating 
the character of the study at the various 
institutions. 

In order to get a good idea of the work in 
all of its bearings, we will limit ourselves to 
a study of one institution, selecting for this 
purpose the maritime laboratory of Naples, 
which in most points bears a close resem- 
blance to that at Banyuls to which allusion 
has already been made. 

Setting aside the countless attractions of 
Naples, the zodlogist directs his steps across 
the gardens of the Villa Nazionale, to a large 
new building. Situated upon Italian soil and 
bearing an Italian name, this zodlogical sta- 
tion is directed and was founded by a Ger- 
man. About twenty-five years ago, Mr. 
Dohrn, then a young doctor, arrivedone beau- 
tiful day at Naples with the fixed idea of cre- 
ating there a center of scientific work. He 
was persuaded that the Mediterranean lent 
itself marvelously to a project of this kind, 
and that the waters of Naples and of Messina 
would be for zodlogists what the museums of 
Florence are for artists or the soil of Rome 
and of Athens for archzologists. 

After the full quota of tribulations through 
which almost every aspiring founder must 
pass,—troubles in acquiring a desirable loca- 
tion, in raising the necessary funds, in secur- 
ing suitable collaborators, in providing for 
the annual budget which will permit the 
carrying on of the work,—the institution 
was finished and put into operation in Febru- 
ary, 1874. Since that time it has not ceased 
to prosper. There is expended every year 
more than twenty thousand dollars for its 
support including the acquisition of reagents, 
of instruments, and of the material for the 
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studies. The personnel of permanent scien- 
tific collaborators and of employees of all 
sorts comprises more than forty persons. 

What form the sources of this large reve- 
nue necessary to meet all of these demands ? 
The response to this question seems to me to 
be of more interest for the French people 
than for any other, for we are not accustomed 
to see scientific establishments prosper from 
the gifts they receive. The Pasteur Institute 
constitutes a recent and remarkable excep- 
tion in this particular. 

By a valid contract, for two, three, or five 
years, a private person, a society, ora gov- 
ernment, by an annual payment of five 
hundred dollars, has the right of what is 
called a ‘‘ table’’ at the zodlogical station at 
Naples, that is to say, that the private per- 
son, society, or government can during the 
year send a person to occupy a place in the 
laboratory, and there will be furnished to him 
at the station all the instruments, the reagents, 
the animals, he may need for his studies ; 
and there are to be placed at his disposal all 
the books in the library. It becomes to him 
in large measure a home in which his re- 
searches are not restricted by the researches 
of his neighbors. 

It is in this way that Germany, Italy, 
England, North America, Russia, Holland, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Austria, Spain, con- 
cur in the support of this unique institution. 
It assumes thus a curious international char- 
acter which is not affected by the heavy sum 
invested in it by the German government. 
For the publications needed four languages 
are admitted—German, English, French, and 
Italian—and the group of students who peo- 
ple its halls make of this Italian nook a little 
Babel. 

The station possesses remarkable facili- 
ties for arranging specimens of the animals 
of the gulf, prepared in a manner that is be- 
yond comparison. As fast as a collection can 
be formed it is sold. Samples for museums, 
embryos for laboratory studies, etc., are sent 
to every part of the world according to order, 
and the scientific interest of this practice is 
combined with certain financial profit. By 
these means the funds necessary for main- 
taining the institution are acquired. 

But it is time to enter the building. On 
the basement floor, we notice first the aqua- 
rium. Of all the laboratory it is the place 
where there is most plainly revealed German 
influence. On admission one could easily 


imagine himself introduced into the palace of 
some genius of the water or of some siren. 
The apartment is somber, the only light which 
reaches it being sifted through the greenish 
water which, confined in large tanks, forms 
an almost continuous encircling band around 
the walls. There can be distinguished at 
first only a profusion of brilliant or soft colors 
scattered through the clear liquid; then be- 
fore any general design can be discovered, 
the whole changes, the colors are displaced, 
some with the rapidity of flight, others slowly, 
gently, as smoke rising in the calmair. They 
are living beings who cause this movement ; 
itis a fragment of marine life which is re- 
vealed to our terrestrial eyes. 

The zodlogist invites us to look closer, to 
exchange our dreamy impressions for the 
most precise observations. I cannot describe 
here all that is disclosed within these large 
glass tanks ; to do soI should have to pass in 
review nearly the whole animal kingdom. 

Here is a forest of coral with its entangled 
branches upon which open the delicate flow- 
ers which are living polyps. Farther away 
is a group of animals which in miniature pro- 
duce the impression of a forest of submerged 
palms in the midst of which float little breath- 
ing roses. A slight undulation, produced at 
the surface, and all the delicate little fronds 
disappear leaving only the bare branches ; 
our elegant forest is now only a bundle of 
unattractive stalks outlined against the rocks. 

What is the use of this tank in which there 
seems to be nothing? The bottom is formed 
of pebbles of a great variety of colors. Oc- 
casionally there is to be seen a small round 
object like the eye of a fish, but there are no 
fish about. A few particles of suitable food 
are dropped into the water, and immediately 
the pebbles are broken into fragments all of 
which converge toward the food. These 
fragments of rock are fish (scorpzenoids) cov- 
ered with bristling spines. Their color is 
now darker and more uniform. The repast 
finished, they assume their first appearance, 
arrange themselves as pebbles in sinuous 
lines ; their color becomes a more decided red 
or gray or white, and again the whole stony 
floor of the tank is rigorously motionless, and 
one looking on could believe himself the 
victim of an hallucination. 

These phenomena of voluntary mimicry or 
of the adaptation of color to that of surround- 
ing objects are not rare; in a neighboring 
aquarium some poulpes or cuttlefish offer a 
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fine example. Upon a gray rock one of these 
molluscs has stretched its eight arms and 
looks like an embossment on the stone. 
Upon approaching, there are to be seen its 
eyes and the rhythmic contractions of the 
funnel-shaped tube by which it supplies fresh 
water to its whole body. Another is lodged 
in a crevice and though the zodlogist recog- 
nizes its presence by the depression in the 
sand made by the current caused by its 
breathing, the crabs upon which it feeds are 
deceived by the apparent tranquillity of the 
place and fearlessly approach within reach of 
its arms. 

In still another receptacle are to be seen 
some recently caught calamaries (so called 
from their internal penlike bone, and the ink 
bag which enables them |to change color at 
will). They will liveonly a few days for their 
home isin thedeep sea. They swim without 
ceasing from one side of their prison to the 
other, always in the same order with the reg- 
ularity of a squadron at drill. They aresmall 
and graceful, about the length of one’s hand. 
At the least disturbance their pearl-like skins 
vary rapidly in color, sometimes passing 
through all the rainbow tints, and presenting 
the appearance of a band of light upon the 
crest of a wave. 

The creation of the aquarium for this insti- 
tution was, I believe, demanded by the city of 
Naples for the pleasure of the public, and 
Mr. Dohrn eagerly adopted the idea, think- 
ing that its entrance fees would serve to help 
support the purely scientific departments of 
the laboratory. This was a mistake. The 
fifteen thousand visitors which make up the 
average yearly number, create a fund of thirty 
thousand francs ($6,000) ; butthe running ex- 
penses of the aquarium itself largely absorb 
this amount. An engineer, a smith, two 
machinists, a mason, a guard, and two offi- 
cers to sell the tickets constitute the special 
corps belonging to this department of the 
station. If one then takes intoconsideration 
the fact that neither night nor day can the 
current of sea water be interrupted, and that 
for its action it requires a powerful steam en- 
gine which the salt water quickly injures, 
making necessary constant repairing, it will 
be readily understood why so large a sum is 
required to meet running expenses. The 
aquarium, however, cannot pass as of no par- 
ticular benefit to science, for its steam en- 
gine also sends to the halls of study the 
streams of water necessary to keep alive the 
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animals which the specialists are studying. 

The laboratory proper situated in the first 
story, is, from the fact of the running water, 
a fragment of the sea placed under observa- 
tion. A certain number of rooms are set 
apart for the use of specialists ; and for the 
workers whose career is less advanced, there 
is a large hall filled with tanks of all dimen- 
sions, and divided by screens into several com- 
partments. In all of these compartments as: 
in all of the rooms, there are tables contain- 
ing a microscope, a microtome, the reagents, 
and the numerous bottles, crystallizers, tubes, 
and glasses which modern technique claims. 

Dr. Hugo Eisig, the professor in charge of 
this department, sees that each worker is 
placed in the position best adapted to him 
and provided with an abundance of the ma- 
terial which his special work may demand. In 
order to secure this material it is only neces- 
sary for each one to leave on his table in the 
evening a list of the specimens which he 
will need on the following day or days. 

The delivery of the animals takes place 
every morning and the department of the. 
keeper, Lo Bianco, presents at this time a 
spectacle as interesting as it is picturesque. 
There are at first the fishers from the neigh- 
boring villages, old men whose hair has grown 
white at their oars and bronzed young nov- 
ices, social and joyous, who have brought 
their captures. Sometimes they are of inter- 
est and sometimes not, but the consignments 
are always all taken, in order not to discour- 
age voluntary offerings. 

Later the fishers from the station arrive 
with their more valuable finds. Of these 
sailors of the laboratory, some are engaged in 
throwing out the nets and the drags in search 
of their own specimens; others circulate 
among the many barks which every morning 
cover the waters of the gulf and search the 
different catches, for everything that may 
present a zodlogical interest. Long practice 
guides them well in their researches. 

The station possesses for this service five 
or six row boats, a small steam cutter, and a 
steam yacht of thirty tons. One evening I 
received a very cordial invitation to take part 
in the dredging expedition of the next day. 
The fresh breeze and the rolling waves did 
not promise a good scientific result, but: in 
default of the uncertain fishing there is al- 
ways the pleasure of inhaling the sea air and 
of finding a happy change from routine toil. 
The company, composed of a dozen scholars 
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of five or six different nations, was very gay, 
and while we chatted of science and other 
things, the little steamer plied through the 
waves under a stormy sky. The dredge was 
let down into a rich soil toward Capri. The 
attempts, however, were fruitless, the high 
waves rendered every effort useless. But in 
spite of all, I counted myself fortunatein hav- 
ing an opportunity of studying the working 
of the machinery and the ability of the men. 

The library is one of the most interesting 
places connected with the station. It leaves 
nothing to be desired in the number and 
choice of its volumes. In a spacious hall 
with decorated walls, the volumes are ranged 
in such order that with the help of only a 
catalogue one can readily find whatever in- 
formation he may want. 

We have seen how the station is operated, 
how its work is assured ; let us now seek out 
what is gained to science by it. It is impos- 
sible to measure its influence upon each at- 
tendant, and how through him it reaches 
out tocountless others ; it isimpossible totell 
of the results produced by the association of 
scholars from all parts of the earth, or to pre- 
dict to what this heterogeneity of ideas may 
lead. Hence we will confine ourselves to 
calling attention to the works actually ac- 
complished at the station. The institution 
has published three comprehensive works 
which are found in every scientific library. 
The first, known as the ‘‘ Communications 
from the Zodlogical Station at Naples,’’ forms 
a collection of ten volumes which contain full 
records of the work done at Naples. The 
second comprises the magnificent series of 
the ‘‘ Fauna and Flora of the Gulf of Naples,’’ 
of which eighteen large handsome volumes 


edited with rare skill have already appeared. 
The last is ‘‘The Zodlogists’ Year-book,”’ 
which gives a succinct but precise analysis 
of all the zodlogical works published each year 
in all parts of the world. 

As has been shown this establishment com- 
prises a varied range of departments each 
having at its head a competent man, and all 
combined forming a strong faculty of scien- 
tific men. 

Since I have taken pains to show that the 
most of the governments which have taken 
‘*tables’”’ at Naples have also their own na- 
tional laboratories, it must be admitted that 
I have not in this article sought in any way 
to oppose the stations which exist on the 
coasts of France and which are directed by 
men as full of zeal and of knowledge as those 
at Naples. There does not enter into the sub- 
ject under discussion any question of antag- 
onistic institutions, one of which might build 
itself up by the destruction ofanother. There 
is indeed no rivalry between them. It 
only seems that at Naples, more because it 
isacommon meeting place for people from 
all parts of the earth, than on account of any 
special superiority of opportunity, that with- 
out great additional expense, one can find 
the needed complement of that which has al- 
ready been obtained at other laboratories. It 
seems to me that it would be a good idea for 
students of marine zodlogy as far as possible 
to visit besides their own national laboratories 
as many foreign establishments as possible, 
especially those in the British Channel and 
in France, and in the course of their career 
to go more than once to Naples to profit for 
a few weeks from the widely commingled 
scientific atmosphere of the place. 
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BY WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


TRIVE not to do great deeds ; but strive to be 
Freed from thy stains of dark impurity : 
The night must pass or ere the Morning Sun 
Can fill the sky with glory wondrously. 


That Being, then, who hath th’ all-seeing eye, 
Beneath whose gaze thy purest soul will lie, 
In choosing men to do the greater deeds, 
Shall mark thee well ; nor ever pass thee by. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH A LABOR LEADER. 
RECOUNTED BY HERBERT JOHNSTON. 


In the discussion of present day problems it is the plan of THE CHAUTAUQUAN to present all 
sides with a treatment at once sympathetic and thorough. The raison d’étre of this conversation 
is that it presents a view of a conservative and sincere labor leader who thinks on the labor problem 
in its practical bearings and acts as a representative of one of the largest and oldest labor organ- 
izations in the United States. The interview is especially deserving in that its statements repre- 
sent the belief of a large percentage of our working population. Mr. A.B. Youngson, who answers the 
questions put to him by Mr. Johnston, isthe Assistant Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, an organization with a membership of 35,000 men in the United States, 
He has been known to the editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for fifteen years. Mr. Youngson was 
largely instrumental in bringing to a conclusion the recent strike on the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
His assertions, therefore, must be considered as coming from a man of long experience in practical 
railroading as well as in the adjustment of differences between railroad companies and their em- 
ployees. There is every reason why the ideas expressed should have careful and thoughtful at- 
tention at the hands of the great mass of the reading public, who are treated too often to extreme 
views, whether it be on the side of the mere theorist or the professional agitator.—ditor of THE 











CHAUTAUQUAN. 


” WENT to work when I was twelve 
I years old, ran an engine on the railroad 
for twenty-three years, and believe 
I know something about railroading.” This 
was the modest admission which Mr. Young- 
son made in the beginning of our conversa- 
tion, Continuing he said, ‘‘The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers is the oldest 
railroad labor organization in the United 
States, has a membership of 35,000, which is 
gaining every day, and admits to member- 
ship only locomotive engineers, white men of 
good moral character who have had more 
than one year’s experience in running an en- 
gine.’”’ 

‘* What is the average wage received by a 
locomotive engineer in the United States ?’’ 
was asked. 

‘‘ That depends almost entirely on the local- 
ity. The engineers on the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road for example are the poorest paid set of 
engineers inthis country. They receive only 
$3.25 a day and in some instances run one 
hundred and fifty miles for that wage. On 
the Pennsylvania and Erie systems and all 
the other lines of railway in the territory ad- 
jacent to that occupied by the Lehigh Valley 
road, engineers receive from $3.50 to $4.00 
per day, and run only one hundred miles.” 

‘‘How long do your men serve as firemen 
before they become engineers ?”’ 

‘This also depends on the locality, but the 
average is about three years. In some places 
promotion is received in less time, while 
F-Feb. 


again in other places firemen become en- 
gineers, some in five months, others not in 
ten years.”’ 

‘Are locomotive engineers usually tem- 
perate in their habits, are they total absti- 
nence men ?”’ 

‘**T cannot say that is a fact, although there 
has been great improvement in that direction 
in the past fifteen or twenty years, and I still 
think there is room for more.” 

‘‘What are the regulations covering the 
question of temperance in your organization, 
or in the rules of the railroads throughout the 
country ?”’ 

“‘The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers requires a man to be strictly temperate,” 
said Mr. Youngson. ‘‘Ifitis proven thata 
member is intemperate he is expelled from 
the organization. The rules of the different 
railroads are not so strict, but almost every 
tailroad has a policy, if nota set of rules, cov- 
ering the question. On the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad an engineer as well as other em- 
ployees is not permitted to board at a place 
where liquor is sold. On many railroads 
men are discharged for intemperance, whether 
it occurs on or off duty, and this custom pre- 
vails not alone in the East, but in the West 
and South as well.’’ 

‘* Outside of Americans what nationality is 
most largely represented among the engineers 
of the United States ?”’ 

‘** As arule locomotive engineers are Amer- 
icans but there are a great many foreigners as 
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well. The Irish stand next to the Americans 
in number, and almost all the other national- 
ities are represented to a greater or less de- 
gree. On the Lehigh Valley road most of 
the locomotive engineers are Germans, but 
that is accounted for by the character of the 
population in the country through which the 
road runs.”’ 

‘* Are locomotive engineers the most pros- 
perous of railroad men ?”’ , 

‘“‘T think so, unless an exception is to be 
made in favor of passenger conductors. As 
a rule engineers have steady work and good 
pay. It is true that an engineer feels depres- 
sion in business sooner than any other class 
of employees except those in the train service. 
If freight runs low there are fewer trains to 
haul, and the engineer suffers a loss of time. 
When an engineer does not work he does not 
receive pay. Engineers are called out to run 
trains in the order of seniority. An old en- 
gineer during a depression in business may 
not feel the effect of a decrease in traffic, but 
the men who pull the rounds feel the fluctu- 
ation in business almost as soon as it begins. 
One month they may make twenty-five days 
and another forty-five.” 

** Does the fast speed attained on railroads 
in these days shorten the life of an average 
engineer ?”’ 

‘“‘Itcertainly does. The average lifeof an av- 
erage engineer is supposed to be fifteen years. 
The high speed which passenger trains now 
travel will shorten an engineer’s years of use- 
fulness on an average of fifteen years, if not 
his life. In other days I pulled two of the 
fastest through trains on the Erie Railroad 
for several years. During a run I would 
never feel tired or worn out, but when I 
brought my train to the point of destination, 
got down from my engine, and reached home, 
my nerves relaxed suddenly, I found myself 
worn out and sleep could not be induced often 
for many hours. Anengineer feels thestrain 
when he gets off the train he has pulled to its 
destination and is relieved of his responsi- 
bility.” 

‘* What produces that feeling—is it fear ?’’ 

“It is mainly the anxiety. A successful 
engineer is fearless. Hecould not allow him- 
self to think of danger for one moment. If 
he did he could not successfully perform his 
duties. His anxiety is the result of a determ- 
ination to get his train to its destination on 
schedule time, and to prevent any collision.” 

‘Is the percentage of accidents to engineers 
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greater than the percentage of accidents to 
other trainmen ?”’ 

‘*That would hardly be a fair comparison, 
because there are on an average three train- 
men to every train, while there is only one 
engineer. A great many trainmen lose their 
hands and fingers in coupling cars, but the 
main danger the engineer or fireman has 
to encounter is a collision. In a collision 
it is almost always the engineer and fireman 
who lose their lives. We hear of thousands 
of brakemen losing their hands, fingers, 
and indeed their lives by coupling cars, and 
those dangers engineers do not have to meet.” 

‘“You were present at the scene of action 
during the progress of the recent strike on the 
Lehigh Valley. Railroad. What were the 
causes leading up to that strike?’’ 

‘* Before I answer that question,’’ interposed 
Mr. Youngson, ‘‘I want to make plain the 
position which the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and some other organizations oc- 
cupy. Weare bitterly opposed tostrikes and 
the executive officers of the organization give 
their consent to a strike only after every pre- 
caution has been taken to effect an amicable 
adjustment between the men and their em- 
ployers. I hope it may be understood that 
this course has been pursued by our organi- 
zation at all times. 

“‘As to the strike on the Lehigh Valley 
road, the locomotive engineers on that road 
are the poorest paid and most abused set of 
men, we think, inthiscountry. In August, 
1893, the first vice president of the Reading 
Railroad Company, of which the Lehigh Val- 
ley was then a part, made an agreement with 
the employees of the Lehigh Valley road to 
do certain things, and as a result of that 
agreement posted a bulletin over his own sig- 
nature which provided for the specific treat- 
ment of the men and their remuneration. 
After some controversy the first vice presi- 
dent recognized a committee of the employees 
of the Lehigh Valley Road, addressed his 
letters to them, and met them as a committee 
in discussing the grievances which they pre- 
sented. The-agreement as set forth in the 
posted bulletin was ignored on some parts of 
the road almost from the date it was issued, 
while on other parts it was faithfully carried 
out. 

‘*Meanwhile the Lehigh Valley road ceased 
to be a part of the Reading combine and 
the agreement was violated openly and con- 
tinuously from that time. Finally the em- 
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ployees of the Lehigh Valley Railroad determ- 
ined they would stand it no longer, and com- 
mittees representing their various organiza- 
tions waited upon the president, vice presi- 
dent, and general superintendent of the road 
successively, but tono purpose. The matter 
passed from the hands of the vice president, 
who originally posted the bulletin, to the 
general manager of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road and then to the president of the com- 
pany. ‘The latter officerconfirmed the action 
and policy of the general manager, who de- 
clined to meet with any committee, no matter 
whom it represented, asserting that he would 
meet the employees only as individuals. 

‘* Assuming the responsibility as theirown 
the men decided to leave the service of the 
company rather than submit to the conditions 
imposed by the general superintendent. The 
consent of the officials of the various labor 
organizations was given when the vote had 
been taken among the men and the strike fol- 
lowed. Of about 1,840 men about 1,725 voted 
to leave the service of the company, so the 
vote, which the laws of the organization re- 
quire to be two thirds, was almost unanimous. 

‘*When a railroad company declines to 
meet a committee directly representing its 
employees and will treat with them only as 
individuals it seems to me they strike at the 
very principles upon which this government 
is founded. Railroad officials say that they 
cannot know that any committee fairly rep- 
resents their employees. On the other hand 
Iask, howare we to know, for example, in the 
case of the Lehigh Valley road that the officers 
of that railroad represent the stockholders ?”’ 

‘‘ What, in your opinion, brought about the 
settlement of the Lehigh Valley strike?” 

“It was the Boards of Arbitration and 
Mediation of the states of New York and New 
Jersey. During the progress of the strike we 
received a telegram from the chairman of the 
New Jersey State Board offering their services 
if it would be acceptable. A reply was sent 
accepting the offer with the hope that an ad- 
justment of the differences that existed might 
be effected. When the Boards of the two 
states were convened at Philadelphia and 
afterwards at Bethlehem the railroad com- 
pany’s side of the case was heard and we pre- 
sented our side of the case. At first they 


were unable to effect a settlement, but after 


an interval of a week the railroad company 
agreed to make certain concessions and the 
strike was brought to an end. 
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‘We gained what the men struck for, that 
is to say, the recognition of the committees, 
the reissuing of the bulletin notice, and the 
further agreement that it would be adhered 
to in the future, and the re-employment of 
the men without prejudice.” 

““ Was there not a great deal of violence in- 
cident to the Lehigh Valley strike? What 
precautions were taken by the labor organi- 
zations directly concerned to prevent unlaw- 
ful acts?’’ 

“‘It is clear that in the course of a strike 
much property is destroyed by the employ- 
ment of incompetent men, and in this case 
that fact was made plain because a great 
number of incompetent men took the places 
of thestrikers. These men were unable to han- 
dle their trains successfully, the more so in 
this case because the Lehigh Valley is a 
mountain road. During the progress of the 
strike there was considerable property de- 
stroyed and a number of wrecks. 

‘*The members of the labor organizations 
who struck made no resort to violence at any 
time. The president and general manager of 
the Lehigh Valley road stated that none, so 
far as they knew, could be laid to any of the 
strikers. They admitted that fact plainly 
and frankly. We say to those people who 
accuse us of participation in acts of violence 
attendant upon a strike that if any of our 
men are responsible for anything of that kind 
they shall be punished and that severely. We 
expel men from our organization for such 
conduct. I believe as far as my experience 
goes that the Lehigh Valley strike was freer 
from violence and disorder than any other 
strike that has occurred in this country.’’ 

“Do you think a labor organization is 
more successful where it is confined to a sin- 
gle trade than where it embraces several 
trades or includes in its membership skilled 
and unskilled workmen ?”’ 

“T think an organization limited to a sin- 
gle trade is the most successful. The Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers has refused 
to federate with other organizations. Weco- 
operate with them, and it is our desire to be 
in sympathy and harmony with other labor 
organizations. There must be a community 
of interests in any labor organization to make 
it successful.’’ 

‘Is the work of a labor organization in set- 
tling a strike the greatest office it can per- 
form ?’’ 

‘‘T doubt if it is the greatest office. We 
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are called upon to adjust all kinds of trouble 
between engineers and their employers in 
every part of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, and when we go to settle a difficulty 
we do not expect there is any probability of 
a strike, in fact a strike is the last thing we 
ever think of. The strike on the Lehigh 
Valley road was the first instance of which 
we have any knowledge where a committee 
representing the men employed was ever re- 
fused an audience by the railroad company’s 
officials.”’ 

‘“‘What number of differences settled 
through your mediation are never heard of 
outside those immediately concerned ?’’ 

‘‘Ninety-five per cent certainly, and I be- 
lieve even more than that. Railroad officials 
always meet our representatives and if possi- 
ble adjust whatever differences may exist 
honorably and fairly. When a difference ex- 
ists that cannot be amicably adjusted between 
our men themselves and the officials of the 
railroad, the executive officers of the organi- 
zation are sent for and it is their duty to use 
all honorable means in their power before re- 
sorting to extreme measures to bring abouta 
satisfactory adjustment. Asa rule a confer- 
ence with the general manager of a road will 
almost always result in an amicable adjust- 
ment. I have never, except in the Lehigh 
Valley strike, met a general manager or other 
official who was unwilling to listen to the 
grievances of the men and adjust them fairly 
and honorably. I have found it is the subor- 
dinate officials trying to make records for 
themselves who cause a great deal of the 
troukic.” 

‘‘What vower is given the executive offi- 
cers of your organization to order a strike on 
or off ?” 

‘*The laws of our organization require a 
two thirds vote of the membership concerned 
on the question of rejecting a company’s 
proposition, and even then if it can beaverted 
we aim to put forth our best efforts, but if to 
no purpose the consent of the executive offi- 
cers of the organization after two thirds of 
the membership concerned have voted to re- 
ject a company’s proposition will determine 
the question.” 

‘* What percentage of the locomotive engi- 
neers of the country is included in the mem- 
bership of your organization ?”’ 

“‘That question I am unable to answer ac- 
curately, but from the best information at 
hand I should say that eighty per cent of the 


competent engineers in the train service in 
the United States make up its membership.” 

“Is there also a black list in the office of 
every large railroad ?’’ 

‘“‘T think so, although it cannot be proven.”’ 

** How do you regard state boards of arbi- 
tration and mediation ?”’ 

“*T think well of arbitration and we should 
be glad to have state boards if there were any 
penalty attached making their decision stand 
after it had been rendered. Asthe present 
laws in our states provide for boards of arbi- 
tration and mediation they are of but little 
use for they do not compel either party to the 
arbitration to follow any decision which may 
be reached by the board. As to arbitration 
in general we are ready at all times to leave 
our differences to arbitrators and I feel that 
ifaman is unwilling to leave his case toa 
board of arbitration he has no case.’’ 

**Do you believe the interests of employer 
and employed are identical ?”’ 

Mr. Youngson’s reply to this question was 
prompt andemphatic. He said, ‘‘I do,’’ and 
then expressed the belief that the feeling be- 
tween railroad officials and their employees 
is better now than at any other time in our 
history. 

‘Do you believe the organization of rail- 
road men is helpful in bringing about cordial 
relations between them and their employees ?”’ 
was the next inquiry. 

‘*Yes ; we certainly think so, and it is ad- 
mitted by almost every railroad company in 
the country.”’ 

“Do you think the 35,000 engineers who 
are members of the Brotherhood favor gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads ?”’ 

‘The attitude of the men,’’ said Mr. Young- 
son, ‘‘ has never been expressedin any of our 
conventions and Ido not know. I do not be- 
lieve, however, they would object to it. So 
faras I amconcerned I should be glad to have 
the government own the railroads.’’ 

“Do you think employees would fare better 
if the government owned and operated the 
railroads?’’ 

‘“*T believe they would. I think a better un- 
derstanding would prevail and it might put an 
end to these disastrous conflicts and strikes.”’ 

It was evident during the conversation that 
Mr. Youngson viewed the labor problem from 


, astandpoint eminently practicable. He had 


no set of economic notions or theories to re- 
fute or disclaim and uttered his belief with a 
confidence born of long actual experience. 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PASTIMES OF THE FRENCH SALON. 


BY IDA M. 


HE most renowned institution in the 
history of polite society is the French 
salon. But while the term is used 
almost universally as a synonym for the 
perfect form of friendly gathering, few of 
those who employ it have any precise idea of 
what it represents. 

A French salon, however, is not a vague 
and elusive idea.. It is a tangible, analyzable 
reality. The principles which underlie it, 
the maneuvers which sustain it, the pastimes 
which characterize it, are all capable of separa- 
tion and study. 

Its corner-stone is its mistress, but with 
her, her personality, accomplishments, quali- 
fications, we have nothing todohere. It is 
that which she offers to her guests and 
the principles which control her tactics and 
operations, which interest us. 

The first and most important preoccupation 
of a salon is the people who shall form it. 
Nothing is so interesting as a person. The 
wise woman knows this and makes it her 
first duty to secure haditués who will draw. 
Usually she seeks to have as constant visi- 
tors, one, two, or three “‘stars,’? men whom 
everybody wants toknow. Run over the his- 
tory of the eighteenth century salons and 
you will find that each famous leader of that 
time arranged to keep at her elbow some 
distinguished man. Mme. de Lambert’s star 
was Fontenelle ; Mme. Necker had a small 
constellation, Buffon, Grimm, Thomas, her 
husband (rare thing, husbands having never 
counted for much in French salons) ; the at- 
traction at Mlle. de Lespinasse’s was D’ Alem- 
bert ; Mme. de Rochefort presented to her 
friends the man whom Lord Chesterfield ad- 
vised his son to study as the model gentle- 
man, the Duke de Nivernais. 

To-day in Paris each salon has its “‘ first 
magnitude’”’ or constellations of magnitudes. 
Mme. Adam presents Pierre Loti as she once 
did Gambetta. At Mme. Alphonse Daudet’s, 
in addition to her brilliant husband, are to be 
seen Edmond de Goncourt and that charming 
young couple, the son of the house and his 
wife, the granddaughter of Victor Hugo, the 
‘‘petite Jeanne ’’ whom all the world knows 
as the darling of the great man’s heart. At 
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the Princess Mathilde’s, Dumas, De Roths- 
child, Coppée, Halévy, De Goncourt, are 
constant visitors. 

The society of almost every salon has a 
foreign shading. Paris is never without 
famous foreigners. They are received cor- 
dially, sometimes as curiosities, frequently as 
friends. In the last century Mme. de Roche- 
fort received Horace Walpole and Miss Anne 
Pitt, the sister of Lord Chatham, whenever 
they werein Paris. Mme. de Deffand declares 
that Englishmen, Italians, Swedes, ‘‘even 
Laplanders,’’ were numbered in her society. 
With Mlle. de Lespinasse it was not rare to 
find thirty or forty persons coming from all 
points of the globe. In the little salon of 
Mme. Roland, before her husband became 
minister of the interior, were found some of 
the foreigners whose names are most con- 
spicuous in the French Revolution, the 
American Thomas Payne, the German Ana- 
charsis Clootz, the Scotchman Mackintosh. 

In the present generation it is the same. 
There is almost always a foreign colony. In 
the salon of Mme. Adam it is most pro- 
nounced, she receiving strangers with special 
cordiality. However, it must not be sup- 
posed that it is easy fora foreigner to win an 
entrance unless, of course, he has a great 
name or great deeds to recommend him. On 
the contrary, French social leaders are most 
cautious in admitting strangers. One who 
is granted entrance must first have proved 
himself entertaining, valuable, above all 
sympathetic. When a place is accorded, 
however, it is his, with the utmost cordiality, 
and nothing takes it from him but his own 
misdeeds or maladroitness. 

One of the pleasantest features of these 
circles is that one frequently finds in them 
one or two old people,—charming octogenari- 
ans, relics of a by-gone generation, who 
preserve still by some mystery of vitality 
their youthful interests and sympathies. 
They connect the world of to-day with the 
traditions and people of the past. 

To-day it is the old people who knew 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Béranger, that the 
French salons cherish. This deference to age 
and interest in that which is past is not by 
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any means a mere sentiment, a formal 
politeness ; it is a sincere expression of one 
of the first principles in the French salon— 
that the old honor the young when they 
mingle with them. 

But a salon is not composed entirely of 
stars, interesting foreigners, and mellow old 
age. It has a host of satellites. Who are 
they? The people who are in society to 
amuse themselves, to be entertained, who 
follow the train of the great. ‘‘ Women of 
fashion, young girls, a few dowagers, would- 
be poets, the curious, the intriguing,’’ such 
was the bulk of salon society as Madame 
Roland knew it. Thetypes as sketched by 
Mercier are a little more definite ; foppish 
critics whose great care is their complexion ; 
priests whose sermons are unknown ; more or 
less affected maids and blue stockings; soldiers 
with military stares and few words; dis- 
gruntled noblemen who find that politics are 
in a bad way ; abdés who are never content 
until the card table is brought in. 

Both of these characterizations are too cap- 
tious. The crowd in the salon may include all 
ofthem, but as aruleit includes some sensible, 
if rather ordinary, people. The salon leaders 
themselves at times were almost as severe on 
the character of their followers as critics like 
Mercier. ‘‘ There were a dozen of us together 
yesterday in my salon,”’ wrote Mme. de Def- 
fand to Horace Walpole, ‘‘and I could not 
but admire the different grades of stupidity 
we presented.” 

Stupidity is the great crime of these 
circles. To avoid it, to secure people who 
have the gift of being always entertaining, 
many leaders have opened their doors to peo- 
ple of doubtful reputations. In the eighteenth 
century the general laxity of morals excused 
the habit as it does not to-day. 

The company formed, the pastimes follow. 
The chief and brightest of these is conversa- 
tion. Its elevation depends mainly upon the 
hostess. One of the most successful leaders 
in conversation in the history of the French 
salon was Mlle. de Lespinasse. She received 
every day from 5 to 9, and though she never 
served dinner or supper, she always had about 
her the most distinguished people in Paris. 

The secret ot Mile. de Lespinasse’s success 
was really her power to draw others out. 
She herself recognized this. ‘‘I have seen 
one hundred persons to-day,’’ she writes in 
one of her letters. ‘‘I had a great success 
because I made everybody around me dis- 
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play his accomplishments and his wit.’’ 

The subjects of conversation of course 
follow the events of the day and the interests 
ofthecompany. Asa rule no subject is un- 
welcome which is entertaining. Of course the 
supporters of certain ideas, platforms, re- 
forms, naturally congregate and all that 
pertains to their favorite topic is discussed 
in their favorite place of rendezvous ; thus, 
to-day, in Paris, there is a symbolists’ salon 
where the tendencies of this new literary 
school are aired ; a neo-Catholic salon where 
religion and ideals prevail ; political salons 
varying from Republican with Mme. Adam 
to Bonapartist with the Princess Mathilde ; 
musical, medical, and philosophical salons. 

It is not to be supposed that the conversa- 
ziones are always directed spontaneously. 
There is a story told of Mme. Necker which, 
if the truth were known, might be repeated 
of most famous leaders. Mme. Necker gave 
a dinner every Friday. One night one of her 
guests arrived too early. The salon was 
deserted. He looked about for something 
with which to amuse himself and seeing a 
book which looked as if it were not meant 
for anybody but the owner’s eyes, of course 
took that. It was Mme. Necker’s note-book 
with the plan for conversation she had laid 
out forthedinner. The gentleman himself 
was down to be talked to on such and such a 
subject. In telling the story he declared it 
was the most interesting dinner he ever 
attended since every theme the hostess pre- 
sented came in, in due order, according to 
the tablets he had so indiscreetly examined. 

Mme. Necker, however, was not so far 
wrong in preparing her subjects. It is not 
clear why people should be invited to take 
‘‘ pot-luck ’”’ in conversation any more than 
in dinners. And any spontaneity which the 
leader may lack is more than made up, as a 
rule, by the expansiveness of the guests. 
Anglo-Saxon taste demands that personal 
affections, sentiments, joys, sorrows, should 
be kept out of sight. Little of a man’s per- 
sonality is revealed in conversation. The 
French, on the contrary, reveal themselves 
in talking. 

After the conversation the most interesting 
entertainment of the literary saion has al- 
ways been the reading by authors of unpub- 
lished works. Marmontel gave at Mme. de 
Brionne’s the first reading of all his moral 
stories. Voltaire allowed Mme. de Deffand to 
read to her guests many bits of his writing. 
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Mercier, writing about 1789, declared that the 
French Academy in these days was in all 
private houses and that one did not need to 
go to the Louvre (then the seat of the Acad- 
emy) to hear either verses or prose. 

The judgment of the salon has never, how- 
ever, been infallible. One of the classics of 
French literature, ‘‘Paul and Virginia,” 
failed flatly at its first reading in Mme. Neck- 
er’s salon, though it had for auditors several 
of the great men of the day. 

Unquestionably, too, a salon success fre- 
quently depends more largely upon the po- 
sition and influence of the reader than upon 
the merit of his production. The Duke of 
Orleans once read at the Palais Royale a very 
ordinary dramatization of a novel. He had 
an enormous success, his auditors declaring 
the production marvelous and some of the 
ladies weeping over the undreamed of talent 
of the duke. In the midst of the applause, 
however, he announced that the glory was 
not his, but Mme. Montesson’s, she hav- 
ing written the piece and requested him to 
read itas his own. The compliments could 
not very well be withdrawn and Madame, by 
her clever trick, earned the reputation of being 
the author of a chef-d’euvre. 

Naturally this habit of great authors to 
tread bits of their writings in the salons has 
always been imitated by would-be poets, 
philosophers, and novelists, and there have 
always been plenty of ambitious women to 
furnish the occasions forthem. ‘These petty 
and pretentious salons were long ago dubbed 
bureaux da’ esprits (wit offices). Now one can 
imitate almost anything except genuine 
esprit, that combination of good sense, good 
taste, solid acquirements, and natural wit, 
which marks the thoroughly intellectual- 
cultured man or woman. When one attempts 
to pose as possessing it the failure is painful 
and ridiculous. Nowhere, perhaps, are such 
failures more common than in Paris, and it 
is to be expected, for nowhere is genuine 
esprit so general, nowhere are there so many 
temptations to imitaticn. 

At a recent dinner in such a company there 
was this scene. For the two or three sensi- 
ble people present, there were a dozen posers. 
One recited verses whose chief claim to atten- 
tion was that the author was the cousin of a 
man who had written a successful book ; an- 
other based his claim to a hearing on the fact 
that he had succeeded in a contest for a de- 
sign for a French postage-stamp ; another pre- 
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sented himself as the editor of a review for 
teaching humanity how to read the character 
of an individual by consulting his hand- 
writing. One very young man whose fore- 
head was bathed with the perspiration his 
efforts cost him, entertained the company 
with a poem of some twenty two-line stanzas 
the refrain of which was 

Fais do-do, mon ceur, 

J’ai peur, J’ai peur. 

(Lullaby, my heart—I fear, I fear.) 

The taste for all that is bright and witty 
has made certain games favorite pastimes. 
Playing proverbs was at one time the mode, 
again rhyming, again impromptu novelettes. 
An odd fashion was recounting pathetic 
stories. The story-teller who could draw the 
most tears was the hero of the evening. 

The taste for charades, comedies, all sorts of 
dramatic representations, has characterized 
French society from the beginning. In the 
eighteenth century it became a veritable 
frenzy, every house where there was general 
entertaining had either a hall arranged as a 
theater or at least a stage and scenery by 
which a dining room or parlor could be fitted 
up to serve for one. 

As a rule the pieces played were written by 
the habitués of the salon. A successful 
comedy gave its author a position in society 
not unlike that which a successful play- 
wright wins to-day in literary circles. Nat- 
urally everybody who pretended to write 
aimed to makea play. Not that the éfer- 
toives were made up entirely of amateur pro- 
duction. Frequently the classics were given 
and pieces copied from the contemporary 
stage of Paris. 

The performers were chosen as a rule from 
the Aaditués of the house, for people were as 
ambitious to act as to write. When a pro- 
fessional was introduced it was to aid the 
amateurs or to carry a piece, when it promised 
to be poorly rendered. Frequently the most 
eminent dramatic instructors were engaged 
by the amateurs to train them for their parts. 

Not a few of these actors earned great 
reputations, among them Mme. de Genlis, 
who aroused endless jealousies among her 
friends by the uniform success she had in 
private theatricals. Her acting was so su- 
perior that she was invited far and wide, it 
being supposed of course, that if she ac- 
cepted she would help support the family 
theater. 

Sometimes most unfortunate results came 
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from this craze, as in the salon of Mme. de 
Mazarin. She had the extravagant notion of 
having a flock of sheep conducted across the 
salon by a shepherdess from the Grand Opera. 
The scene was well arranged and undoubtedly 
would have been capital if in the midst of the 
transit the sheep had not bolted and run pell- 
mell in all directions, upsetting furniture, 
shattering mirrors, and creating general mis- 
chief. 

To-day in the Paris salons private theatric- 
als are a favorite pastime. Many of the 
great houses possess a little theater or at least 
a stage and outfit for turning a room into a 
convenient hall. In the season 1892-93 large 
numbers of salons have opened by dramatic 
representations or operettas, sometimes the 
play being the production of the hostess ora 
friend, sometimes drawn from the literature 
of the theater. More than one hostess of 
Paris offers a pfivate play at stated intervals. 
But while it is a favorite pastime it cannot be 
said to be the absorbing one as it was at one 
period in the eighteenth century or to be 
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attended by the ridiculous extravagances. 

As for dancing and cards it is probable that 
they have always occupied a smaller place in 
the French salon than in any other form of 
fashionable social gathering. Where ideas, 
wit, conversation, form the basis of a society, 
neither dancing nor cards stand a very good 
chance. They simply are not interesting to 
people who are fond of purely intellectual 
pastimes. They may be admitted, may occu- 
py a portion of an evening sometimes, may 
have certain devotees, but their place is an 
inferior one, and it has always been so. 

The Marquis d’ Argenson noticed this 
tendency long ago in commenting on Mme. 
de Lambert’s circle: ‘‘ We talked there in the 
evenings,” he said, ‘‘and no more thought 
of cards than they did in the famous Hétel 
de Rambouillet.”’ 

Dancing was in the same position. There 
is no time for it, no desire for it, in the contest 
of ideas and of repartee, in the unrestrained 
and absorbing conversation which charac- 
terize the real French salon. 
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BY JAMES GUSTAVUS. WHITELY. 


of the Brazilian colonists were made 

glad by the arrival of their ruler Don 
John, Prince Regent of Portugal, who flccing 
before Napoleon’s all-conquering arms, sailed 
from Lisbon under convoy of the British fleet 
and established his court at Rio. 

With this event commences the national 
importance of Brazil. For centuries she had 
been the closely guarded slave of Portugal. 
No commerce had been allowed except with 
the mother country ; no industries had been 
permitted that could conflict with those of 
Portugal. The colony had been a rich mine, 
a close preserve for Portuguese merchants 
and traders. No printing press had existed 
in the country, no newspaper, no university, 
and but few books. Upon the advent of the 
prince all this was changed. A decree was 
issued opening Brazilian ports to the trade of 
all countries ; a printing press was set up; 
educational institutions were established ; 
commerce and literature were freed ; Brazil was 
raised from acolony to a kingdom and Rio be- 
came the capital of the Portuguese monarchy. 

The prince regent, who had become king 
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upon the death of his mother in 1816, lived 
contentedly at Rio beloved and obeyed by his 
loyal Brazilians. In the meantime Portugal, 
where affairs had been administered princi- 
pally by Englishmen, became dissatisfied at 
the king’s prolonged absence which seemed 
to make Brazil the kingdom and Portugal the 
dependency. In 1820 the Cortes assembled, 
and casting off the yoke of absolutism, de- 
clared Portugal a constitutional monarchy 
and commanded King John to return. 

The news of this event caused a sympa- 
thetic revolt in Brazil. She too demanded a 
constitution, which King John, compelled by 
the insurrection of the troops, granted. 

The Portuguese demanded the king’s re- 
turn to Lisbon but the Brazilians endeavored 
to retain his most faithful majesty at Rio 
fearing lest they should again become mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for for- 
eign masters. The fear of re-colonization was 
the most powerful factor in the struggle for 
Brazilian independence. 

The electoral college attempted forcibly 
to hinder the king’s departure, but was pro- 
rogued by a body of soldiers, presumably at 
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the command of Dom Pedro, King John’s 
eldest son and heir. 

When taking leave of his son who was to 
be left as regent, King John, looking into 
the future with keen political foresight, said, 
‘*Pedro, Brazil will, I fear, ere long separate 
herself from Portugal, and if so place the 
crown on thine own head rather than allow it 
to fall into the hands of any adventurer.”’ 

The prince who was now to govern Brazil 
was hardly twenty-three years old, tall, well 
made, with a military air, and of a frank, 
brave, and generous nature. Unfortunately 
he had given his attention to outdoor sports, 
rather than to political economy and those 
subjects which should be the study of princes. 
He was, however, patriotic, and a friend to 
free institutions. 

The legislation of the Portuguese Cortes 
rendered his task of governing very difficult. 
The laws made for Brazil were prompted by 
that spirit which nations usually display in 
legislating for their colonies—the spirit of 
selfishness. Decrees were issued tending to 
the decentralization and disintegration of 
Brazil ; important tribunals of justice were 
abolished and Dom Pedro was ordered to re- 
turn to Europe to complete his education. 

The patriots, unwilling to be deprived of 
their natural leader, urgently besought his 
royal highness toremain. He granted their 
request and received the title of Perpetual 
Protector and Defender of Brazil. He still 
strove to maintain the union with Portugal 
and at the same time to gain for Brazil those 
privileges of self-government to which she 
was entitled. 

The Cortes continued to issue decrees more 
and more offensive and dangerous. 

It was on September 7, 1822, that Dom Pe- 
dro after reading some dispatches from Por- 
tugal at last despaired of preserving the in- 
tegrity of his patrimony and uttering the 
memorable words, ‘‘ Independence or death,’’ 
declared for the revolution. He became the 
idol of the people and on October 12 was pro- 
claimed Constitutional Emperorand Perpetual 
Defender of Brazil. The war which was 
now begun, was not carried on with much 
vigor by Portugal while the navy of Brazil 
under command of Lord Cochrane won glori- 
ous victories for the patriotic cause. 

In 1825 hostilities were brought to an end 
and the independence of Brazil was acknowl- 
edged by Portugal. This was accomplished 
partly through the diplomatic influence of 
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England, who had always sympathized with 
the revolution, seeing that her ships could 
trade in the ports of the independent empire 
but would be exclud 2d if Portugal should suc- 
ceed in her efforts to resubjugate her colony. 

The young emperor, although liberal in his 
views, still retained some traces of the abso- 
lutism of his ancestors, and soon became an 
object of criticism by the radical press. An 
unusually severe journalistic attack upon the 
administration and the Portuguese officers of 
the army led toa serious imbroglio with the 
legislature which was terminated only by the 
forcible dissolution of that body—an act of 
absolutism which, considering the threaten- 
ing attitude of the army was almost unavoid- 
able, but which irreparably sundered the 
bonds which bound the liberals to the emperor. 
Within afew weeks after this, DomPedro tak- 
ing up the unfinished task of the Legislature 
proclaimed a most liberal constitution mod- 
eled upon that of England, and attempted no 
more acts of absolutism. 

There were however many causes of irrita- 
tion between the emperor and his people. 
The chief of these was the fact that he was a 
Portuguese and selected his advisers from 
men of that nationality. The ultra-democratic 
party also objected to the order of chivalry, 
and to the Imperial Guard of Honor, an 
aristocratic body of men whotook an oath of 
implicit obedience to the emperor. Even the 
treaty with Portugal was objected to as de- 
rogatory tothe dignity of Brazil. The war 
with the Cisplatine province (begun 1825 and 
ended 1828) received so little support from 
the people that the emperor was obliged to 
pay the troops out of his own money. The 
ending of the war which resulted in the for- 
mation of the province into a buffer state did 
not add to the emperor’s popularity. 

The jealous Brazilians also found fault with 
Dom Pedro for the attention he was bestow- 
ing upon an effort to place his daughter 
Donna Maria da Gloria upon the throne of 
Portugal, which he had abdicated in her favor 
upon King John’s death and which had been 
usurped by Don Michael. 

It was an unfortunate fact that the minis- 
try although frequently charged and modi- 
fied by the emperor, always found itself with- 
out a majority in the Legislature. The French 
Revolution of 1830 gave new strength and 
encouragement to republican ideas. Federal 
societies were formed and federal cockades 
were worn openly. 
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Revolution was afoot and the ministers 
proposed the dissolution of the Legislature, 
but the emperor sternly rebuked them for 
their unconstitutional designs. A collision 
between the Portuguese and the Brazilians 
occurred in the streets of Rio affording the 
Revolutionists a grievance. To conciliate 
them the emperor formed a new and more lib- 
eral ministry which, however, took no effect- 
ive steps to quench the smoldering rebel- 
lion, On April 5, 1831, he again dismissed 
his ministers and appointed six of the aris- 
tocracy. This anti-liberal movement precipi- 
tated the revolt. Allthenext day the Campo 
de Santa Anna was crowded with people who 
were harangued by revoluticnary orators. 
Toward night the masses began to demand 
the restoration of the old ministry. ‘‘The 
old ministry,’’ exclaimed the emperor, ‘‘ not 
by any means. That would be against my 
honor and contrary to the constitution. I 
would sooner abdicate or die. . . . I will do 
everything for the sake of the people but 
nothing by force of the people.’’ 

Regiment after regiment marched out from 
the palace and allied themselves to the popu- 
lace in the Campo. ‘‘ Let them go,”’ said the 
emperor, ‘‘I wish no one to be sacrificed for 
me.’’ Deserted by the people whom he had 
loved, deserted by the troops who had sworn 
implicit obedience, deserted by the officers 
whom he had honored and raised to power, 
the emperor remained proudly firm in his de- 
termination. Late at night he signed his ab- 
dication in favor of his son and at day- 
break embarked for England, leaving the 
new emperor, Dom Pedro II., a child of five 
years old, under the guardianship of the old 
patriot, José Bonifacio de Andrada. 

For the first time in the history of Brazil, 
the supreme power was within the reach of 
ambitious statesmen who aspired to rule un- 
der the name of regent. Unceasing cabals 
and intrigues ensued and revolts occurred in 
many of the provinces. Tpoend these evils 
which almost invariably attend a regency, 
the emperor when only fourteen years old 
was officially declared of age by the Legisla- 
ture. It was several yeais, however, before 
internal peace was perfectly established. 

In 1852 the empire was compelled to take 
up arms against the Argentine Dictator 
Rosas, and by the successful termination of 
this war enlarged its frontier and gained free 
navigation of the river Plate. About this 
time began the most prosperous period of 


Brazil. Commercial and industrial enter- 
prises flourished. Foreign trade increased, 
gas was introduced into the large cities. 
The construction of roads and the building 
of railways vastly improved the means of 
conveyance—that great mark of civilization. 

In 3865 Brazil allied herself with Uruguay 
and the Argentine Confederation to repress 
the Dictator Lopez of Paraguay. The war 
lasted five years and was expensive. 

In spite of this the prosperity of Brazil con- 
tinued to increase under the able guidance of 
a liberal emperor who, unlike his father, had, 
when a boy, prepared himself for the position 
he was to assume and who, in later life, 
traveled in Europe and the United States in 
order that he might acquire knowledge which 
hecould apply to the development and im- 
provement of his country. 

Notwithstanding the emperor’s patriotic 
policy, there existed in Brazil several parties 
who were dissatisfied. 

In some provinces the question of states 
rights provoked revolts led by those who de- 
sired a decentralization of power. 

Another party looked with disfavor upon 
the Princess Isabel whose well-known sub- 
serviency to the Roman church formed an un- 
pleasing contrast to the independent spirit 
the emperor had displayed in imprisoning 
two bishops for having arrogated to them- 
selves undue authority and for interfering in 
secular affairs. The church’s attitude 
toward the Masons brought the antagonism 
of that powerful society not only upon itself 
but also upon its faithful vassal and sup- 
porter, the Princess Isabel. When the pope 
bestowed the Golden Rose upon her, the anti- 
clerical party grew more excited and the Bra- 
zilians feared lest the state should become 
subordinate to the church. 

The most important question, however, was 
that of emancipation. In 1871 a law was 
passed declaring that all children thenceforth 
born of slave-mothers should be free. At the 
same time a fund was provided for the annual 
purchase and manumission of slaves. This 
measure of gradual emancipation had the full 
support of the Princess Isabel and was en- 
thusiastically taken up in several of the prov- 
inces although there was naturally much dis- 
satisfaction among some of the slave owners. 
Laws were also enacted.swith a view to put- 
ting a prohibitory tax upon the purchase of 
new slaves. In 1888 it was found that 
there were about six hundred thousand slaves 
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in the empire out of fifteen hundred thousand 
that had been registered in 1871. By a bill 
passed May 13th, 1888, all these were freed 
atonce. Theemperor being absent in Europe 
the bill was signed and made a law by Isabel, 
Princess Regent. It is easy to imagine that 
this act of the princess immediately drew 
down upon her the implacable hatred of large 
numbers of planters andslaveowners. It was 
openly declared that she should never become 
empress, but that the empire must cease with 
Dom Pedro’s death. 

Events were precipitated by an ambitious 
officer who had been decorated and raised to 
high rank by the emperor. General Deodoro 
da Fonseca was born in Rio Grande do Sul in 
1834 and served with distinction in the war 
against Paraguay. After peace had been de- 
clared he was stationed in Rio where he 
formed a military club by means of which he 
gained great popularity and influence among 
his brother officers. He soon evinced repub- 
lican sympathies and was instrumental in dis- 
seminating a feeling of discontent among the 
soldiers. For this reason he was removed 
from Rio and given a command in Matto 
Grosso. It was proposed by the government 
to re-establish the National Guard whose 
loyalty could be better trusted than that of 
the regular army. Fonseca and some other 
officers seeing that their power was about to 
be taken away, resorted to arevolution. The 
moment was a propitious one. The slave 
owners, still smarting from their recent losses, 
and the anticlericals, ever fearful of the 
Roman yoke, joined themselves to the mal- 
contents of Fonseca’s Military Club. 

In the early morning of November 15th, 
1889, two battalions of infantry that had been 
ordered to the provinces mutinied. Fonseca 
seized the opportunity and taking command 
ofthe Second Brigade placed Rio in a state of 
siege. The emperor hastened in from his 
country residence and was immediately made 
prisoner in his palace. The proclamation of 
a provisional government was read to him 
and to the people. Dom Pedro offered to 
form a new cabinet but Fonseca, chief of the 
provisional government, refused to permit it, 
declaring that the imperial family must leave 
Brazil within twenty-four hours. The em- 
peror acquiesced, not wishing to be the cause 
of bloodshed. But Fonseca did not trust the 
people and under cover of darkness the im- 
perial family were arrested in their beds and 
placed on board a gunboat which afterwards 
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transferred them to the A/agoas bound for 
Lisbon. 

But for the emperor’s humane desire to 
avoid bloodshed, he might have remained 
upon the throne. It is said that only two of 
the regiments could be relied upon by Fonseca, 
and the navy, which was imperialist at heart, 
would have been able to put down the revolt. 

No sooner was the provisional government 
established than its members rejected the 
scheme of decentralization which they had 
formerly advocated, and reserved to the ex- 
ecutive the appointment of state governors 
as well as other prerogatives which had never 
been exercised by the emperor. 

Fonseca also deferred naming a day for the 
elections. Thesedictatorial proceedings gave 
general dissatisfaction. Several riots oc- 
curred but the government dealt summarily 
with offenders, sending 400 tothe penal colony 
and imprisoning 1,500 in Rio. A revolt of 
the soldiers, led by citizens, took place pre- 
maturely on December 18 and was repressed. 
A score of persons were shot for complicity in 
the uprising, many distinguished men were 
banished and martial law was proclaimed. 
In January, 1890, the church was disestab- 
lished. To conciliate those who could not 
be coerced many public improvements were 
undertaken, a policy which hopelessly en- 
tangled the national finances. The president 
was also particularly active in placing his 
own partisans in high places. 

The first congress elected under the repub- 
lic was not subservient to the president. 
Measures passed by Congress were vetoed by 
Fonseca, while his favorite plans were re- 
jected by the deputies, who, fearing a coup 
@’ état, passed a bill fixing the procedure for the 
impeachment of the president. This was 
vetoed, but passed over the veto, whereupon, 
on November 3, 1891, Fonseca with an armed 
force dissolved the Legislature, and ‘‘ by invi- 
tation of the officers of the army and navy’”’ 
assumed the title of dictator. The state of 
Rio Grande do Sul revolted and declared its 
secession from the republic. The govern- 
ment troops sent to suppress the revolution 
were driven back, and an army of 50,000 men 
marched upon Rio. 

Fonseca finding that his own troops could 
not be relied upon, offered to acknowledge 
any form of government which might be set 
up in Rio Grande, but the insurgents declined 
to lay down their arms as.long as Fenseca 
should remain in power. Taking advantage 
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of this condition of affairs Admiral Wanden- 
kolk, Admiral de Mello, and other officers is- 
sued aproxunciamiento giving Fonsecatwenty- 
four hours in which to abdicate. Upon the 
dictator’s resignation the vice president ofthe 
republic, General Floriano Peixoto, assumed 
control of the government. Admiral Custodio 
José de Mello was made minister of marine. 

The new president was hardly less dicta- 
torial than his predecessor. Strong opposi- 
tion was excited by his unconstitutional neg- 
lect to appoint a day for the elections and by 
his veto ofa bill designed to make him in- 
eligible for immediate re-election. His illegal 
action in removing and appointing gover- 
nors caused armed resistance in many of the 
states. 

The republic had become in reality a mili- 
tary oligarchy, and there had sprung up a feel- 
ing of jealousy between the army and navy. 

In April, 1893, Admiral de Mello resigned 
his portfolio on account of the unconstitu- 
tional acts of the president and since that time 
has been watched by the government with 
great solicitude. 

On the night of September 5, by acoupd’ état, 
he took possession of all the government ships 
in the harbor of Rio. The next morning 
he issued a manifesto in favor of constitu- 
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tionality, condemning Peixoto for his assump- 
tion of power, for his mobilization of the 
army, and for his forcible overthrow of states 
rights in Santa Catharina and Rio Grande 
do Sul. 

Admiral Saldahna da Gama, a man of 
strength and importance, having attempted 
in vain to arrange a compromise, joined with 
De Mello. His recent manifesto indicates 
that he is imperialistic in his sympathies, 
while De Mello has contented himself with ex- 
pressing a desire for the restoration of consti- 
tutional government. 

The revolution has progressed but slowly. 
De Mello’s fleet still blockades Rio and it is re- 
ported that the Rio Grandese have overcome 
the government troopsand are marching upon 
Rio. A juncture of the two revolutionary 
forces would place Peixoto in a position simi- 
lar to that of Fonseca in 1891 and it is prob- 
able that a similar result would follow. 

The southern states are already in favor of 
De Mello. Thenorthern states are said to be 
neutral. The possession of the capital by the 
Revolutionists would make them masters of 
Brazil. 

Whatever form of government they may 
advocate, their struggle is for constitution- 
ality and freedom. 


LIEUTENANT PEARY’S EXPEDITION. 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS. 


U. S. N., with his wife and twelve 

assistants, is wintering about eight 
hundred and fifty miles from the North Pole. 
The party are living in the most comfortable 
house ever erected in the arctic regions. We 
have no reason to apprehend that the winter 
is not passing pleasantly and prosperously 
in the explorer’s camp. No one who knows 
the man, and has studied his work, has any 
doubt that, if he is fairly favored by fortune, 
the results of his present undertaking will be 
highly creditable to American enterprise. 
His careful study of arctic research, and his 
remarkable fertility of resource enabled him, 
on his first journey to north Greenland, so to 
lay out his slender means that his equipment, 
though modest, was quite adequate, In no 
important respect did his outfit fail to meet 
his expectations. For the first time, arctic 
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explorers lived in a well-ventilated cabin, on 


whose inner walls frost found no lodgment, 
and in which a fairly equable temperature was 
maintained from floor to ceiling. 

Long before Peary ever wintered in the far 
north, he often asserted his belief that explor- 
ers might live in comfort in arctic tempera- 
tures. He believed that, to a properly 
equipped man, the arctic winter need bring 
no suffering, and is as little to be feared as 
the snows and blizzards of Minnesota. He 
demonstrated this to be a fact. Some earlier 
visitors to the Smith Sound Eskimos had 
given these natives a bad name, and had even 
accused them of murderous plottings ; but 
Peary had perfect faith that he would make 
them his helpful friends, and he did. His 
unwavering confidence that he should find 
the untried inland ice a safe and sure road to 
the north coast, seemed almost like a vision- 
ary’s implicit faith, until he proved it true. 

Peary’s winter home is at the head of Bow- 
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doin Bay in about 77°45’ north latitude. This 
bay is an inlet on the north shore of Ingle- 
field Gulf. It penetrates the land about fif- 
teen miles and is three to four miles wide. 
On the rocky shore at its head, only a few 
rods from the sea, Peary built his house in 
August last. The house has a southern ex- 
posure, a very desirable condition when the 
sunlight begins to creep up the bay, late in 
February. High hills, west and north, to 
some extent ward oft the wintry blasts that 
come from the ice cap ; and back of the house 
the ice cap itself may be easily reached. Be- 
fore Peary’s ship returned south, last fall, his 
men were at work, carrying sledge loads of pro- 
visions up on the inland ice, and caching them 
for the use of the spring sledging parties. 

Few arctic explorers have been so brilliantly 
successful as Peary was last summer in the 
preliminary stage of the enterprise. When 
he landed at the site of Anniversary Lodge, 
the name of his new camp, he had over eighty 
dogs, which he had picked up at one and an- 
other Eskimo settlement, on the way north. 
Dogs are a most important feature of his en- 
terprise, as he depends upon them for motive 
power to drag his sledges to the extreme 
north of Greenland. In his journey of one 
thousand two hundred and fifty miles on the 
inland ice, in 1892, the dogs, assisted to a small 
extent by sails, supplied the entire motive 
power fully five sixths of thetime. The men 
got into harness only after fresh snowfalls, 
when the hauling was particularly heavy. 

Peary started on that trip with twenty dogs, 
and next spring he will probably set out with 
at least sixty of these animals. It was, of 
course, necessary to procure a large food sup- 
ply forso many dogs. All anxiety on this 
score was soon relieved, for in two or three 
days, in the middle of August, the hunters se- 
cured twenty-five large walruses and brought 
them to camp in the hold of the Falcon, the 
expedition’s steamer. The hunters also 
found reindeer in large numbers, in Olrik’s 
Bay, on the south side of Whale Sound, and 
in a few hours killed seventeen of them. 
Thus, in four days, the explorer obtained an 
ample supply of meat for the entire winter, 
for his dogs and the natives of his settlement, 
and made a good beginning on the meat sup- 
ply for his own party. 

When the Falcon started south, the party 
still had about two months of daylight, before 
the long winter night set in. Lieutenant 
Peary expected to accomplish much before 
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darkness put an end to field work. In the 


first place, his Nimrods were required to com- 
plete the fall hunting, for more deer were 
necessary to give the party all the meat they 
needed, and the skins that Peary was to cut 
into garments, to be made by native seam- 
stresses, 

Some people have asked me if Peary’s 
slaughter of game would not impair the food 
resources of the Smith Sound natives. There 
seems to be no danger whatever of such a mis- 
fortune. These Eskimos place hardly any 
reliance at allon the reindeer, which they 
find it very difficult to procure with their 
rude weapons ; and the walruses the hunters 
secured in two or three days’ work, would 
not be likely to affect perceptibly the supply 
in those prolific waters or to frighten the ani- 
mals away from their usual haunts. 

Another feature of Peary’s fall work was 
the survey and mapping of all the surround- 
ing shores and islands, and particularly of 
Inglefield Gulf, by far the deepest indenta- 
tion on that part of Greenland’scoast. The 
map of the entire Smith Sound region is far 
from accurate, and the explorer hopes to cor- 
rect the misinformation of the charts. Anew 
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feature, in north Greenland exploration, is 
the stout steam launch that Peary took with 
him. In this little vessel, he probably com- 
pleted his coast explorations before dark- 
ness came. 

In addition to the steam launch, Peary has 
a numberof other novelties in hisoutfit. He 
has a small electric plant, and is trying the 
experiment of lighting his cabin by elec- 
tricity. He decided to dispense with coal 
and to depend solely upon kerosene oil for 
heating and cooking purposes. He took north 
eight burros, or Mexican donkeys, hardy 
little animals accustomed to carry heavy 
loads of silver ore through the snows of the 
Rockies in Colorado. Only four reached north 
Greenland and if these survive the winter, 
Peary will fit snowshoes to their feet, as has 
been done with horses in Alaska, and he hopes 
to use them successfully in sledge hauling. If 
the experiment fails they will furnish food for 
the dogs. Carrier pigeons are also a small 
feature and it is hoped to use them to send 
messages from the inland ice back to camp. 

Even during the winter twilight, the camp 
undoubtedly presents a busy aspect. The 
house is buried out of view by the foot-deep 
snow on the roof, and the thick snow walls 
builtaround it. The heated air, rising through 
the ventilating shaft, is congealed in the 
frosty atmosphere, and pours out like steam 
throughan escape valve. Scattered far along 
the beach are barrels of kerosene oil, each so 
far from its neighbors that if an accident hap- 
pens, it cannot involve the other barrels and 
the house in destruction. Cuiose to the edge 
of the beach a fire hoie is kept open in the 
ice, so that water may instantly be optained, 
incase of emergency. Atone side is a corral 
tor tne dogs, and another for the donkeys ; 
and along tne shore edge are the snow huts 
of the Eskimo assisvants. Seamstresses 
seated on the floor of the house ply their 
needles. The white men of the colony are 
maxing sledges, hauling ice, practicing on 
skis and snowshoes, and sleeping now and 
then, even in the coldest weather, in snow 
huts, to test the efficacy of their skin gar- 
ments and sleeping bags, and to train them- 
selves for hard campaigning in the spring. 

Every week the mail arrives, or in other 
words, a fresh supply of periodicals is issued 
by thecommander. Plenty of indoor games 
is supplied, but ifthis party repeats the ex- 
perience of the first, there is little indulgence 
in checkers and chess. In the hours of in- 
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door recreation, the men will usually prefer 
to absorb themselves in the well-furnished 
arctic library, which is particularly rich in 
works of polar research; and a number of 
hours of every working day are undoubtedly 
devoted to minute experimentation, covering 
every phase of the equipment and preparation 
for the spring work on the ice cap and beyond. 

Another feature is the noisy native settle- 
ment. At least two orthree Eskimo families 
are attached to the camp for the winter. 
Both men and women have various duties as- 
signed tothem. The present habitat of these 
natives, about two hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, extends from Cape York, nearly two 
hundred miles south of Peary’s camp, to 
Peterawik, about forty miles north of it; and 
all winter long, except when the snow is very 
deep, and in the stormiest weather, family 
parties are skimming over the ice with their 
dog sledges, on the way to visit the white 
man’s arctic home. 

Peary will have no idlers in his camp and 
as long as the natives stay with him he will 
find work for them, digging snow paths, 
lashing sledges, caring for the dogs, and 
soon. He pays them well for what they do. 

He hopes this winter, thoroughly to com- 
plete the excellent ethnological work he be- 
gan in 1891-92. The fine series of anthropo- 
logical measurements and photographs, then 
taken, will be supplemented by the most 
thorough study this winter. His work is, by 
far, the most noteworthy yet done among 
these isolated Eskimos who live far from the 
rest of their fellow-creatures and much far- 
ther north than any other human beings. 
By means of a phonograph the explorer ex- 
pects to bring back specimens of the spoken 
language of these people, whose dialect dif- 
fers considerably from that of the south 
Greenland Eskimos and their relations of the 
American mainland. 

It is Lieutenant Peary’s ambition to carry 
out his researches in the various depart- 
ments of science with great care and thorough- 
ness, throughout his chosen field of labor. 
He hopes that the story of the expedition and 
its results will be of sufficient interest to fill 
two volumes when he comes home again. 
Unfortunately he was prevented from com- 
pleting the detailed record ofhis first journey, 
by the enormous labor of raising, on the 
lecture platform in nine months, the money 
he needed to equip his second expedition. 

Late in February, the leader and some of 
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his men will probably climb the ice cliffs 
back of the house to hail the coming sun. 
They can tell just when they may expect to see 
his big round disk peering above the snow 
fields and his return will usher in the season 
of hard field work. 

In July, 1892, after a journey of six 
hundred and fifty miles over the ice cap, 
Peary reached the Arcti_ Ocean, on the north- 
east coast. He named the place Independ- 
ence Bay. On the edge of a giant trap cliff 
(Navy Cliff) which rises 3,800 feet above the 
sea, he looked out over the ocean to the east, 
while to the northwest, north, and northeast 
he saw detached masses of land separated by 
wide fiords, and with no signs of ice cap. 
He has no doubt that these lands are part of 
an archipelago of unknown extent. 

He had discovered that the Greenland ice 
cap does not extend to the northern limit of 
the great island; and as he skirted the ice 
edge he could see, through rifts in the hills, a 
water channel which extends from the west to 
theeastcoasts. Thisis thenorthern boundary. 

Whether Peary travels far from the Green- 
land coast over the polar sea depends upon 
circumstances; but while surveying the land 
masses, he desires also to reach the highest 
attainable north. While two or three men 
are exploring the archipelago, two or three 
others will start with a sledge toward the 
Pole, if the ice conditions in the frozen sea 
are at all favorable for sledging. But in any 
event the explorer intends to return to An- 
niversary Lodge in the same season. He be- 
lieves that if he is at all fortunate he can 
complete all the work there is for him to do, 
north of Greenland, in a single season. 

He has another purpose inview. The east 
coast of Greenland is now fairly well known, 
except between 66° and 70° north latitude, 
from Cape Farewell to Cape Bismarck. It is 
not known at all between Cape Bismarck and 
Independence Bay. As soonas Peary reaches 
the bay, two or three men witha sledge will 
start down the eastern side of the ice cap for 
the purpose of outlining the coast to Cape 
Bismarck. If this laudable work is com- 
pleted, the entire periphery of Greenland 
with the exception of the shores of Melville 
Bay on the west coast, and about three 
hundred miles south of the seventieth paral- 
lel on the east coast will at last be mapped. 
After reaching Cape Bismarck, the eastern 
party will strike straight across the inland 
ice for the winter camp. 
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In 1892 the journey to Independence Bay 
and back consumed a large part of the sum- 
mer season, and upon his return to camp, 
Peary found his steamer awaiting him. As 
he intends to return home next fall how will 
he find time for the extensive field work he 
has planned at the north of Greenland? He 
will make thetime in two ways. First, he 
will be on the road two months earlier than 
in 1892. Second, by reason of his present 
knowledge of the conditions of inland ice 
travel, he expects to make the journey with 
greater celerity. 

The sun next spring will not be more than 
fairly above the horizon, before Peary, witha 
half dozen sledges and eight or nine men, will 
be on the road. He expects to be fairly 
started by March 15. Two years ago he was 
not on the icecap, and fairly headed for the 
north, until May 15. Let us see how his ex- 
perience then, in two or three particulars, 
will expedite his journey now. 

He knows to-day just what type of sledge 
is best adapted for inland ice work. Two 
years ago he tried seven styles of sledges be- 
fore he settled upon the McClintock pattern 
as best suited for his purposes. Then on the 
outward journey, keeping too near the west 
coast, he struggled for days in the glacial 
basins, involved in labyrinths of crevasses 
that gave him no end of trouble; and on his 
return journey he followed for two weeks the 
main ridge or divide of the inland ice slopes, 
over eight thousand feet above the sea, al- 
most continually involved in a fog so dense 
that he could keep his course only by stop- 
ping every fifteen minutes to take the compass 
direction of the wind, and following the indi- 
cations thus obtained. 

This year however he has a fixed destina- 
tion and that is Independence Bay. He will 
reach it and return ftom it by aroute midway 
between his outward and homeward routes of 
1892. Keeping at an elevation of about five 
thousand feet, the explorer expects to avoid 
both the crevasses in the glacier basins of the 
west, and the fog ofthe summit plateau. He 
expects to reach Independence Bay, not later 
than May 1 toMay 5. The work he has done 
justifies his faith in the inland ice as a high- 
way. He believes he can reach the north 
coast of Greenland every time he makes 
the attempt; and when he gets there, this 
year, he will have nine ‘or ten weeks in 
which to extend his explorations into the 
unknown. 
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BY WILLARD PARKER TISDEL. 


(Concluded.) 

MBATO} the chief city of the province 
A of Tunguragua, is a town of twenty- 
five thousand people. Two or three 
times demolished by earthquakes it has been 
rebuilt. It is situated at an altitude of eight 
thousand feet, and is noted as one of the 
. healthiest places in the republic. Thestreets 
have excellent pavements, the modern houses 
are well constructed, churches and public 
buildings are numerous, the shops are large 
and attractive, and the usual plaza with its 
* market-place and central fountain occupies 
the center of the municipality. There are two 
large flouring mills and a rope factory, but 
the most attractive feature is the Hospital of 
San Francisco. This is a magnificent estab- 
lishment, under the direction of the church, 
and is zealously ministered to by French 
Sisters of Charity, whose Christian care of 
the inmates knows distinction of neither sect, 
creed, nor nationality. Clergymen attend 
daily to administer spiritual aid to the sick, 
and connected with it is a school of medicine 

and a free dispensary. 

When we departed from Ambato it was in 
the oldest and most rickety stage-coach that 
ever masqueraded under the name of a dili- 
gence, probably the only one in the republic, 
drawn by six weak and nearly starved mules, 
over the only improved(!) highway existing 
in the country. Sometimes we passed overa 
tolerably good dirt road, then a stretch of 
cobble-stone, and then up a steep hill the 
miserable brutes would struggle only to get 
the whip around their ears and plunge fran- 
tically down the succeeding declivity, swing- 
ing around the sharp curves, over bridges 
and past awesome gulfs in a manner not reas- 
suring to timid heads. Onecan scarcely be 
blamed for a qualm or two when packed with 
frantic females inside of a creaking coach, 
hermetically and helplessly sealed, the wheels 
actually leaving the ground and the whole 
coach-body gravitating at a speed of twenty 
miles an hour toward some frightful preci- 
pice, where brawling cascades foam over 
rocks more than a hundred feet below. 

Within an hour after leaving Ambato, when 
a succession of hair-breadth escapes had 


somewhat hardened us to our imminent peril, 
going down a rather steep hill in the usual 
reckless way toward a narrow wooden bridge, 
the gentle mules shied at some real or imagi- 
nary danger and over went the diligence into 
a wayside ditch. Luckily the turn had been 
to the right, so that we brought up against a 
high bank across the shallow gulley and were 
able to crawl out more scared than hurt. A 
turn tothe left might have ended our pilgrim- 
age then and there. But we pulled ourselves 
together, walked over the bridge and up the 
long hill to the top, where we waited the re- 
cuperation of the coach. 

There were eight passengers inside and four 
outside, without mentioning the driver and 
his four active assistants, who were employed 
to run alongside, changing by twos, and whip 
and pound the miserable beasts as the great 
dictator who held the reins might direct. If 
the sum expended upon the wages and food 
of these parasites had been laid out in proper 
provender for the hungry animals it would 
have been needless to beat them in such a 
cruel manner. 

But individual discomforts were more than 
compensated for by the loveliness of the 
country traversed by this great interior high- 
way. On one side ran the snowy mountain 
range, with the glittering peaks of Cotopaxi, 
Tunguragua, and Chimborazo ever visible, 
and on the other the valley stretched out till 
shut in by the more distant sierras. On 
rough bridges we crossed turbulent streams 
from melting snows, sometimes plunging 
through their icy waters with the wheels 
crunching the pebbles, passed in sight of 
crystal cataracts fed by distant glaciers and 
rumbled through some long drawn out Indian 
vicarages, where dogs and children ran and 
howled after us till lost to view. On the 
highway herds of llamas and caravans of 
mules, with their heavy cargoes, added to the 
interest, and now and thena cavalier in pic- 
turesque attire greeted us with graceful salu- 
tation. We seemed: in another world ; the 
nineteenth century wasa dream; we hadawak- 
ened in the heroic ages of the Conquistadores, 
when the chivalry of Castile and Arragon 
dominated the empire of the Incas and the 
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Jesuit Fathers led into Christian captivity the 
leaders of the great indigenous races. 

It was almost sunset when before us ap- 
peared the dismal hovels of Latacunga, the 
capital of the province. It was an old city 
before the arrival of Europeans, with a Tem- 
ple of the Sun, a Royal Palace, and a Retreat 
for Virgin Priestesses. Becoming the center 
of a rich commerce after the Conquest, it has 
been often devastated by the eruptions of 
Cotopaxi, but, scotched not killed, is now 
again the seat of a numerous population. Its 
appearance as we approached was not invit- 
ing, but perhaps least promising of all was 
the dirty Jatio of the pretentious Hotel Boli- 
var, where according to schedule we must 
pass the night. It was at any rate a relief to 
escape fora brief space from the ambulant 
dungeon in which we had been confined all 
day, so that even the dozen or more dirty, 
dingy, and foul smelling chambers, without 
light or ventilation, surrounding this open 
court, into which we curiously peered as we 
descended, had no further terrors. The din- 
ner was vile. The beds were hard, and there 
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We supposed everything was ready, but we 
had forgotten that we were in the “‘ Land of 
Manajfia,’’ where nothing is done to-day that 
can be put off untilthe morrow. Wecrowded 
together in the coach, shivering in the crisp 
morning air, noting the first sun-lances shot 
athwart the sky and reddening the higher 
mountain peaks in the distance and then it 
was discovered that one ofthe lady passengers 
was missing. The journey could not be re- 
sumed without her, since the driver had an 
eye on sundry perquisites, and so he blew his 
horn and cracked his whip in well simulated 
anxiety. The boys in attendance cried out 
lustily, the whole place was in an uproar, but 
all to no avail. We waited while the time 
rolledon, day dawned, and the mountain shad- 
ows crept lower, it was freezing cold and still 
we shivered until long after six o’clock, when 
the missing sefiora sauntered calmly out as 
if about to take a leisurely morning ramble, 
and seated herself in the waiting diligence 
with the most stately tranquillity without a 
word of explanation or apology. 

Now at last we were off. The shouts of the 
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was little need of calling us at four o’clock 
with the assurance that the omnibus would 
leave at five sharp. We were quite ready to 
go; we could but exchange certain discom- 
fort for possible improvement, So we drank 
our coffee with hope as soon as it was served, 
and went out to see the mules attached to the 
coach. 


road to Quito. 


excited villagers echoed behind us half lost 
in the rumble of the wheels as we clattered 
through the town and went thundering down 
the steep hill just outside, until approaching 
a bridge on a sharp curve, the whole outfit 
was nearly overturned. Fortunately the di- 
lapidated vehicle did not go over this time, 
andon we went tothe great reliefofthe alarmed 
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occupants, the foot-drivers shouting and 
swearing, while the Jehu on the box cracked 
his whip like pistol shots. The antiquated 
stage went bowling down the valley, over the 
stones, amid a deafening noise, apparently on 
the principle of trusting in the Lord till the 
breeching broke. 

It was not long before the raw-boned beasts 
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at last we were upon the Plains of Quito, in 
the province of Pichincha. Toward the north, 
about three leagues distant, could be seen the 
city, to visit which we had dared so much 
and come so far. 

The sight as the diligence lumbers along 
this magnificent valley, where winds the old 
Inca highway, traversing the most beautiful 





A freight raft of the South American rivers. 


slowed down from sheer exhaustion. We had 
slowly toclimb the hills, and then there com- 
menced a beating, a whipping and prodding 
of these hungry mules that was sickening to 
witness. Yet noonecould interfere. Hap- 
pily the station where the relay of animals 
was waiting was not far off, and this afforded 
some minutes’ relief. Then almost the same 
experience was repeated as we continued our 
journey. 

Not long after mid-day the little vicarage 
of Machachi was entered, and there we break- 
fasted on delicious edibles, good bread and 
butter, rich milk, ripe apples, and juicy 
strawberries. Well and cleanly served, it 
seemed the nearest approach to civilized life 
of anything we had encountered since we left 
the ocean. From this point the outlook is 
grand. Inthe far distant east may be seen 
the little pueblo of Antisana, where live 
many native shepherds, doubtless the high- 
est permanent human habitation on the face 
of the globe, 13,360 feet above the sea. Then 
came the roughest sort of a ride, over a cob- 
ble-stone paved road for thirty-five miles, and 


and fertile plain to be found anywhere in the 
countries subdued by man, is full of inspira- 
tion. The richness of the soil even at alti- 
tudes where in other lands vegetation is 
sparse or has quite disappeared is very sur- 
prising. In this inter-Andean region the 
earth seems to produce spontaneously the 
most varied crops, and so luxuriantly that the 
labor of man is hardly needed except to gather 
the fruits and other products of its genial 
bosom, quickened into maturity by an equa- 
torial sun, and to preserve and store them for 
future use. Only the forests, where the alti- 
tude rises to more than nine thousand feet 
between the two main Cordilleras, are of small 
area, the trees being of a somewhat stunted 
growth, rendering the wood for building pur- 
poses of a very inferior quality. Gnarledand 
crooked, it decays quickly, so that on these 
elevated tablelands lumber is expensive and 
almost unknown. Not, however, till we ap- 
proach the line of everlasting snow is nature 
conquered and real effort is needed to glean 
a livelihood from the colder ground. The 
great Quito basin, warmed by the vertical 
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rays of the sun throughout the year, shut in 
on every side by sierras and sentineled by 
some of the highest peaks on the globe, is the 
abode of perpetual spring, although it lies 
9,500 feet above the ocean level. 

Twenty noble volcanic summits surround 
this valley, at once the most picturesque and 
the most suitable tothe wants of man. When 
the locomotive has crowded out the Indian 
carrier and the plodding mule, and swift and 
cheap communication brings within touch of 
the outer world these garden spots, then Ecua- 
dor will lavishly yield its riches, second to no 
land beneath the heavens. Favored with 
the productions of every zone, fanned with 


cooling winds from icy heights that temper 


the torrid heat, the Quitonean plateau is one 
of the most salubrious known and has been 
likened by its chroniclers to a sort of terres- 
trial paradise, neither summer nor spring 
norautumn, yet mingling the best of all, and 
lending color to our thought that this is the 
rediscovered Eden, at the very gates of the 
Celestial City we set out to seek, as the imag- 
inative followers of the Company of Jesus 
named it more than three centuries ago. 

With a relay of fresh mules we clatter over 
the cobbles, scattered houses indicating our 
approach to the capital, and soon we enter the 
goal of our pilgrimage with a rush and an up- 
roar that are simply terrific, and we are at 
last in the citadel of the ancient kingdom of 
the Quitus, now the semi-modern capital of 
a Spanish-American republic. 

The arrival of the diligenee is the great 
event of the week. People make way for us 
and stop and stare in utter amazement as we 
rattle by. Windows, doors, and balconies are 
overflowing, then women, boys, and girls run 
after us and even the dogs hesitate not to fol- 
low and bark at so strange an object as it 
passes. The sober-looking priests find time 
to raise their eyes and regard us for a mo- 
ment with seeming wonderment, and so at 
six o’clock in the afternoon, just as the sun 
sank behind great Chimborazo, we anchored 
at last, after thirteen days on the road from 
the sea, safely in the plaza of Quito. 

The origin of the kingdom of the Quitus is 
lost in the obscurity of remote antiquity. 
They and their successors, the Caras, who 
subdued the country early in the Christian 
era, were worshipers of the Sun and the 
Moon, to which they raised stone temples 
that even in ruins are among the marvels of 
the world. For centuries the Caran rulers 


maintained a state of peace and their domin- 
ions attained a comparatively high degree of 
civilization. Embroiled by rival factions in 
intestine disputes they proved an easy prey 
to the powerful Incas of the South and their 
ancient dynasty fell to pieces. Their heroic 
struggles challenge in epic incident the most 
famous battlefields of history, but at last 
their venerable kingdom was degraded into a 
mere province of the Inca sovereigns, when 
toward the close of the fifteenth century 
Quito was conquered by Huayna Capac. 

For a while there was peace, but when he 
died his throne was severed in twain by his 
sons, who established their capitals at Quito 
and Cuzco, to be united again only after the 
bloody defeat and death of Huascar under the 
glorious reign of the last Inca, Atahualpa. 

No more picturesque scene in history can 
be pointed out than the famous meeting of 
this monarch in the public plaza of Caja- 
marca with Francisco Pizarro, on November 
16, 1532. There the fate of this beautiful land 
was decided for alltime and the conguistador 
dictated the division of the spoil. Within 
two years, on December 6, 1534, after the 
tragic and treacherous death of Atahualpa, 
the Spanish general, Sebastian Benalcazar, 
entered the city of Quito with great ceremony 
and solemnly took possession of it and the 
entire kingdom in the name of his Catholic 
Majesty Charles V., and his successors on 
the Spanish throne. It was not until May 
24, 1822, three centuries later, that the battle- 
field of Pichincha settled forever the question 
of the right of Spain to misgovern this land 
of the sun, and at last made possible the re- 
public of Ecuador. 

It isa matter of surprise to the traveler, 
after passing through primeval forests, 
crossing bridgeless rivers, floundering over 
bottomless roads and ascending rugged 
mountains only to plunge on the farther side 
into profound valleys, to reach at last a 
plateau-land crowned with such a city as this, 
framed in an evergreen carpet of verdure and 
ornamented with imposing public buildings 
and many elegant private residences of a 
wealthy and luxury loving aristocracy. Yet 
even in this most inaccessible and nearly for- 
gotten corner of the world is life touched 
with all the comforts and graces of civiliza- 
tion in the homes of its better classes of citi- 
zens. 

Quito presents a lively appearance, yet it 
so differs from all other cities in the 
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world that no just comparisons can be made. 


The streets are narrow, straight, and undu- 
lating with the inequalities of the city’s 


ravine-riven site, generally well paved with 


small, oval or water-worn cobbles, after the 
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priests and laymen ; soldiers and peons ; water- 
carriers with immense jars on their backs jostle 
butchers and bakers, and the solitary stran- 
ger is confused with the medley of quaint 
sights and the jargon of unknown tongues. 





Stopping for a few hours’ rest. 


ancient fashion which the Spaniard intro- 
duced throughout the colonies; the side- 
walks are narrow, scarce allowing two per- 
sons to pass, are laid with small rough- 
surfaced flags, just as they came from the 
neighboring quarries, and both are thronged 
with a curious crowd on business and on 
pleasure bent, hurrying to and fro in every 
direction. 

From early morning till evening the 
movement is incessant and interesting. 
There are no wagons or carts, nor do they ex- 
ist in the republic, but there are mules, pa- 
tient burros, and strange llamas from Andean 
pastures, the burden bearers of this marvel- 
ous land, with which must be classed the 
heavily laden native women and children, for 
they too are here actual beasts of burden, 
carrying enormous loads or cargoes on their 
backs and heads. Indiansin bright costumes 
and long black hair ; Indians with scarcely 
any costume at all ; statesmen and students ; 


It is not until the sun dips behind the west- 
ern sierras and the great shadows of the ex- 
tinct volcanic peaks of Corazon, Atacatzo, 
and Pichincha have deepened into night that 
there is quiet for a time ; but as the cathedral 
clock tolls the midnight hour weird religious 
processions wind their solemn way through 
the dimly lighted thoroughfares. Monks 
and priests, men and women, walk slowly 
forth from the portals of some temple of their 
faith, each one bearing a lighted candle as a 
part of the symbolic ritual, and follow the 
waxen or wooden figure of some saint or 
martyr, or perhaps the Virgin, which is 
borne aloft upon a raised platform supported 
on the shoulders of aboriginal converts. 
These nightly processions are followed in 
most cases by a rabble of noisy people, who 
seem to delight in making sleep impossible 
and giving vent to the instincts which led 
their ancestors under the rule of the great 
Incas to delight in heathen festivals. Quito 
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is yet unlighted as a municipality, except by 
home-made tallow candles, and these by law 
and custom must be hung out at the occu- 
pant’s expense, encased in a dim lantern, in 
front of every house. Early in the evening 
like fireflies they sparkle in the gloom, these 





must be confessed, not over clean within. 
Seldom is there more than a ground-floor, 
and light and ventilation seem not to be 
needed or their value appreciated. Built 
mostly in the ancient Moorish style, the 
roofs are covered with tiles of hard-burned 


The suburbs of Quito. 


thousands of tallow dips, seeming only to 
make the darkness visible ; but when about 
nine or ten o’clock they are burned out no 
new ones take their places, darkness covers 
the city like a pall, broken only by the twink- 
ling tapers of the frequent processions. 

Quito has a population of some sixty thou- 
sand, is laid out in perfect squares, quite re- 
gardless of the formation of the ground, and 
so compactly built that it covers little more 
than a square mile, beyond which are only 
some straggling habitations along the north- 
ern and southern highways. It is well 
drained, for toward the north the site is sev- 
eral hundred feet higher than at the southern 
limit, and the sloping ground is fissured 
with ancient guebradas that intersect the very 
heart of the town. The daily showers wash 
away all impurities, so that sweet and clean 
upon its rocky foundations it has no fear of 
disease or pestilence. Of course the central 
plaza has its waterbasin and fountain, 
around which the native water-bearers cluster 
and carry away the limpid fluid clear and 
pure as it comes purling fresh from the snow- 
fields of the neighboring mountains. The 
houses are generally built of adobe, and with 
but few exceptions are rather dark, and it 


clay, having wide eaves that extend partially 
over the pavement, excellently contrived to 
deposit their gathered water from the fre- 
quent showers directly upon the heads of the 
passers by. These houses of the people have 
neither fireplaces nor chimneys, and even the 
kitchens of the better classes have only a 
brick and mortar shelf containing small cavi- 
ties in which a sufficient fire of charcoal may 
be kindled, and from which the smoke and 
fumes escape as best they may by door or un- 
glazed window opening, leaving the kitchen 
black and soot-begrimed after the lapse of 
years. The meaner dwellings are content 
with a few embers on the floor of beaten earth. 

There are many houses more pretentious 
and modern in their comforts and conveni- 
ences, belonging to the ¢é/ite of Quito, but 
they must be called exceptions. The stores 
are small and generally without windows, 
the doors admitting the light and air, as well 
as serving for entrance and purposes of dis- 
play of the wares for sale within. After the 
ancient Spanish fashion in architecture, most 
of the houses have one or two large court- 
yards, with an entrance high enough to ad- 
mit a horseman, and here the horses and 
mules are quartered. Nor is there any other 
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entrance, and from these interior fatios ad- 
mission is gained to all the various rooms in 
the dwelling. 

The Cathedral of Quito is quite a large 
plain building, with two low eastern towers 
and a high central dome. It is one of the 
oldest of the modern buildings, having been 
constructed in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and is situated on the north 
side of the Plaza Mayor, nearly opposite the 
Palace of the Government. While the exte- 
rior does not present an imposing appear- 
ance, the interior is rich with gold and silver 
ornaments and altar decorations, the paint- 
ings are numerous and excellent, the frescoes 
are beautiful in design and color and here 
and there are life-size figures of Jesus and 
Mary, and saints innumerable. The edifice 
can accommodate five thousand persons. 

The Palace of the Government, facing the 
Cathedral, is perhaps the most interesting of 
any building in Quito. It has no great archi- 
tectural pretensions, but is well constructed 
and appointed. Within its walls are the two 
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much advance along the way that leads to 
civilization. Their great highways have by 
neglect and disuse fallen into ruin ; their ex- 
tensive reservoirs and systems of irrigation, 
which made the desert and stony hillsides 
luxuriant gardens, have been wasted by time 
and tempest; their marvelous temples are 
only dismantled piles of stone and rubbish. 
The conguistadores ruled them with a mailed 
hand, and they are to-day much as those 
cruel adventurers left them, not yet divorced 
from many of their prehistoric customs by 
centuries of subjection. In the country dis- 
tricts the white people are few, but intelli- 
gence rules here as elsewhere in other coun- 
tries where different races mingle their lives 
with each other. In the cities they predomi- 
nate, and the white native element is proud 
of its pure Spanish descent, justly boasting 
that it has produced diplomatists, legislators, 
soldiers, and historians. 

They have shown marked ability as rulers 
of a million and a half of people slowly evolv- 
ing a nation out of a state of semi-barbarism, 








Cathedral and plaza, 


houses of Congress, the Supreme Court, the 
offices of the executive and his ministers, the 
Government Printing Bureau and the Na- 
tional Post Office. 

It is difficult to say whether the native or 
indigenous races are better off than they were 
before the Conquest, for they had then made 





or 





Quito. 


and it is confidently believed by those most 
familiar with the problem that this white ele- 
ment, already counting more than a hundred 
thousand persons and constantly increasing, 
with its fresh infusions of Caucasian blood, 
will ultimately produce the most admirable 
ethnical results. 
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for Algiers asa city. Since their oc- 
cupation in 1830 they have modern- 

ized the town, and beautified it with 
boulevards, arcades, open squares, and in- 
numerable terraces. They have entered into 
traffic with the Arab, vanenies him to export 
his rare curios, and 
to find a market for 
the fine embroi- 
deries and exquis- 
ite metal-work, 
both of which are 
specialties of na- 
tive industry. 
They have opened 
schools and lyce- 
ums and invited 
the children of the 
land to enter, mak- 
ing them welcome. 

But with all 
these attempts at 
civilizing and 
modernizing the Algerians, they have 
made very little progress in changing 
their social and religious customs ; 
for the daily life of these people, and 
even their form of dress, is so closely 
allied with their religious belief, that 
it is next to impossible to accomplish 
any radical reform in this respect. 
Especially is this the case with the 
women and their customs. 

The Algerine, as the woman is 
called, occupies very much the same 
position that woman does in all Mo- 
hammedan countries. Among the 
upper classes the slave of her lord- 
ship’s will, in the poorer homes she is 
a mere household drudge. It is her positive 
duty, in any position, enforced by the rules 
of the Koran, to cook for her husband, wait 
upon him, and provide for his comfort. She 
is alsoexpected to manufacture many articles 
required for daily use about the house. 

As these women receive little or no educa- 
tion, and are taught that they have no souls, 
their lives are extremely narrow, their aspira- 
tions naturally not very elevated, and their 
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recreations simple and almost childlike. 
When I think of these poor creatures, with 
their one day of pleasure in the week and 
their eager anticipation of it, I often wonder 
how they manage to exist during the other 
six days of hard work, with only this occa- 
sional ray of sunshine to drift into the dreary 
monotony of their lives. 

Every Algerine must go veiled in 
public, for the eyes of no man, except 
those of her husband and of her near- 
est relatives, must ever be allowed to 
rest upon her uncovered features. Oth- 
erwise she is disgraced for life. So we 
constantly met those curious looking 
beings on the street, dressed in pure 
white voluminous robes (worn over 
their rich colored satin house dresses) ; 
with full baggy white trousers; the 
latter sometimes containing as much 

as fourteen yards 
™ of material. Over 
| the head is worn a 
| white hazk, or long 
= silk and wool 
© scarf, drawn close- 
ly under the chin 
covering the head, 
forehead, and 
cheeks. Then over 
the nose, mouth, 
and throat is the 
white yashmak, or 
face veil, placed 
just under the 
eyes, so that the 
latter are the only 
features exposed. 

Thus hampered 
and muffled, with 
very little opportunity to breathe untrameled 
the pure invigorating air of that balmy health- 
giving atmosphere, must they take their 
walks abroad, gathering what they may of 
benefit or enjoyment by the use of the only 
organs left unrestricted, their large, dark, 
lustrous eyes. 

But most trials have their accompanying 
compensation, and the one weekly recreation 
is more welcome to these women of the 
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Orient than we their free unhampered sisters 
of the Occident can very readily compre- 
hend. 

Every Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath, 
the women of the well-to-do classes who in 
reality seldom go out at all during the week, 
club together and hire carriages, omnibuses, 
and all sorts of conveyances, and are driven 
in state, still closely veiled, to the Arab 
cemetery just outside the gateof Algiers. 
Their less wealthy sisters trudge the distance 
on foot. Passing the entrance, which is 
guarded by a eunuch, who allows no male 
visitor to enter through the closed portals, or 
tointrude upon the privacy of these Alge- 
rines ; there behind high stone walls which 
surround the burial ground on every side, 
where no curious eye can pry, all the women 
doff their face veils and enjoy the sunny at- 
mosphere and warm balmy air. 

Visitors of other nationalities, but only of 
their own sex, are admitted ; and we took the 
opportunity one charming Friday at noon- 
time, to turn our footsteps thitherward in 
search of new sensations. Here we found 
our white-robed friends gathered in great 
numbers, with their young children. The 
air of a gala-day seemed to pervade the other- 
wise melancholy surroundings, and they sat 
among the graves of their ancestors, gaily 
chatting and laughing together. 

Portable braziers and little charcoal stoves 
had been brought, and presently they all fell 
to work and prepared a midday repast a/ 
fresco. Cous-cous was heated and the thick 
sweet Moorish coffee soon sent its permeating 
and delicious aroma upon the air. Hard 
balls of black bread emerged from covered 
baskets, and oily fish with queer little por- 
tions of sardine or tunny salad accompanied 
it. The chattering tongues went faster, and 
this usually peaceful place all at once seemed 
bristling with Arabic gutterals, in shrill and 
rather discordant tones. We were welcomed 
most cordially by a group of women of whom 
one or two could speak French, though most 
indifferently. 

Our severely plain English street costumes 
contrasted quite painfully with their flowing 
and graceful drapery of silky white texture ; 
while the gleam of a rich yellow brocade, ora 
glimpse of some heavy old-pink satin em- 
broidered in soft shadings, worn underneath 
the white durnousand haik, made the dull 
colors of our cloth coats and gowns seem only 
more dark and ugly. There was much 
H-Feb. 
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friendly comment upon our mode of dress, 
and their lack of admiration for it was only 
too apparent. Our gloves especially excited 
curiosity, as they never wear any hand cov- 
ering. We were politely requested to remove 
them and to show our rings, and our de- 
pressed feminine spirits rose a little at their 
undisguised respect for our jewels, for all 
their precious stones are uncut, and conse- 
quently entirely without sparkle or life. 
They are well loaded with silver bangles and 
anklets, showy emerald, turquoise, and ruby 
rings all uncut, and tawdry gilt necklaces 
and head-dresses. But not one really valua- 
ble jewel did I see among them all. 

They asked many questions about our 
homes and husbands, and appeared quite 
overcome at the astonishing statement that 
we were not obliged to share our domestic 
hearth with others as a man takes unto him- 
self but one wife at atime. A good Moham- 
medan is allowed by the laws of the Koran to 
have four wives, provided he can prove him- 
self able to support them all. 

We saw some sitting apart with friends, on 
newly made graves, weeping in company 
over the loss of a little one, or of some near 
and dear spirit recently calledaway. Toward 
the close of the afternoon, when the peculiar 
chill of sunset hour fell, a chill which always 
comes with the gloaming in these warm and 
balmy oriental climes, they began to repair 
by families to one of the two small mosques 
within the enclosure. 

Here, although these poor creatures are 
taught that they have no souls and no future 
life is promised to them, they still performed 
their devotions with solemn and earnest mien 
before returning to their daily vocations, 
and taking up the duties of another week. I 
would have given much to have been able to 
read their inmost thoughts, and to hear their 
petitions. 

Perhaps they prayed for their children, that 
their little daughters might be allowed to 
grow up into the free and emancipated life 
of the civilization which surrounds them on 
every side, but which has not yet penetrated 
through the mists and clouds of their firmly 
fixed and superstitious beliefs. Possibly they 
prayed for their little sons, some of them 
babes in their arms, that they might be made 
great and prosperous leaders, cadis, or rulers ; 
and in time be enabled to overcome and turn 
out the oppressors who have confiscated their 
property, and made their daily lives a con- 
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stant struggle with poverty, for in this light 
they regard the French. 

Or their petitions, if overheard, might have 
taken the pathetic form in which a Moham- 
medan wife must pray for the future welfare 
of her husband’s soul when, after death, he 
attains that paradise promised to him, in 
which his faithful and devoted wives who 
waited on and ministered so carefully to his 
wants in this world, can have no part or 
portion. 

So possibly prayed those faithful but dis- 
consolate spirits, and then, taking up the 
burden of life once more, wound close the 
clinging durnous over head and shoulders, 
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and tied the covering yashmak over quivering 
mouth and sensitive features, while they 
sadly wandered down the cemetery paths 
and out from its sheltering walls, through 
the friendly portals into the weary world 
again, 

We stood outside the gate and saw them 
enter their equipages and quickly disappear 
from sight, a fluttering, waving mass of 
white ; down the slopes of Mustapha Inféri- 
eur, through D’ Isly’s gate, up into the nar- 
tow streets of the Arab quarter, where some 
thick oaken door, doubly barred without, re- 
ceived and shut them into their own particu- 
lar harem. 


THE EFFECT OF THE CHAPERON UPON THE AMERICAN GIRL, 


BY R. S. DIX. 


MONG the many questions which 
A agitate the female mind in these 

days of progress and higher educa- 

tion, the chaperon must perforce 
hold a prominent place. With the ever 
increasing cry for freedom, equality, and 
suffrage rises another, as loud and strenuous, 
for so-called decency, modesty, and protec- 
tion. Is this the old story of cause and 
effect ? 

For hundreds of years before the Saxon 
rose in his might and dominated the world, 
woman bowed her head to her master’s yoke 
without a murmur. For hundreds of years 
she had a guard over her night and day, and 
she cherished the delightful conviction that 
her only need of freedom, should freedom be 
hers in an unexpected hour, was that she 
might yield to another the body the master 
husband claimed as his property. She did 
not betray his trust, for he never trusted her 
for a moment ; she did not dishonor herself, 
for she had never been honored. A posses- 
sion in law, she but followed the law of all 
possessions—and was to be stolen. 

When the Saxon planted his foot upon the 
British Isles he brought with him a rough 
but honest conviction that the wife and 
mother was to be respected. Slowly, pain- 
fully this thought fought its way through 
the mass of superstition, ignorance, and 
power of custom surrounding it until, 
wedded to the gentle courtesy of the Nor- 
man, it gave birth to the English idea of a 


woman, 


This woman has stretched out her gentle 
hand to touch in greater or less degree all 
nations of the earth, until every female 
heart cries out, God bless her. But here 
again the superstition of ancient times has 
held her, and the eunuch has but given place 
to the chaperon, the master husband but 
to the voice of society. 

If, when he put his foot upon the American 
shore, the heart of the Puritan held one duty 
higher than all other duties next to his duty 
to God the Father, it was his duty to woman. 
Her honor was sacred, her word unimpeach- 
able, her dignity unquestioned, and her 
place was assured. She was no longer, in 
his mind, a toy to be loved and tenderly 
cared for alone, but a helpmate, a strength, a 
safe and sure refuge in time of trouble, still 
an inferior, still hampered by education (or 
lack of education) and custom, but still free 
for the first time. 

No need to watch the maiden in her little 
round of life. Secure in her pride, modesty, 
and virtue she hospitably entertained with 
perfect freedom of manner the belated wan- 
derer, doing, in innocence and love, her part 
in her father’s work of mercy to the stranger, 
‘‘In God’s name.’’ All honor be to her who 
thought noevil. But even this was soon to 
change. Education in ever widening circles 
gathered woman in, and now, in the dying 
years of the nineteenth century she stands 
emancipated, equal, free. 

There is perhaps no more interesting study 
than the effect of this change upon the mind 
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of the foreigner. So strange, so startling, so 
inexplicable from his standpoint it all ap- 
pears—and yet who, of all the world, dare 
impeach the honor of the true American 
woman, reared in the purity and sanctity of 
a true American home? Thrice armed in 
unconscious innocence, intelligence, and 
fearlessness she travels the wide world over 
unquestioned, unmolested, and uninjured. 
‘She is an American ’’ explains to the mind 
of the most conventional her astonishing 
behavior, although it may not excuse. Ever 
progressing, she cries like Oliver for more, 
until the great problem before all nations 
to-day is, ‘‘ What zs woman’s sphere?’’ 

What has been the great power behind this 
mighty advance? Faith. Faith in her vir- 
tue; faith in her brain ; faith in her motives. 
Demanding the best from her she has done 
her best ; giving her unlimited scope she has 
all but touched the horizon ; holding out the 
right hand of fellowship to her she has 
leaped almost to the peak. But the sweep of 
time’s pendulum is wide and far from pole to 
pole, and as we look, behold it has recovered 
and is upon its return. From the one ex- 
treme it glides toward the other. Shall it 
ever touch the far horizon behind us, or must 
it eventually ‘‘rest upon its center’’ ? 

The voice of society, called Mrs. Grundy, 
has taken up arms and leads a mighty host 
against this modern woman and her follow- 
ers. English and French authority for what 
is conventional and proper says, ‘‘ This 
should not be.’’ Anglo-English admirers 
take up the cry and shout, ‘“‘This shall 
not be.’? The fashionable world reads and 
hears of the American woman’s noble in- 
dependence and superiority over all nations 
of women, but even when glorying in that 
fact, in the calm consciousness of perfect pro- 
priety shrugs its shoulders and says, ‘‘ Our 
daughter never goes anywhere without her 
chaperon.”’ 

Should you ask it ‘‘Why?” ‘It is not 
proper.’’ If again ‘‘Why? Do you doubt 
the honor of every man?” ‘Oh, no.” 
‘‘Would you allow her to marry any one of 
these men you do not trust her with for an 
hour?’ ‘‘Oh, yes.’’ And yet—the chaperon. 

Above the din of this battle we hear the 
cry of the church, calling aloud to heaven to 
mark the evils of the world crowding down 
and in upon the very temples of God, robbing 
the home of its purity and all women of their 
inheritance, Is it, again we ask, the old 
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story of cause and effect? Was it not the 
consciousness that she alone was responsible 
to God for her sin that once wrapped the 
maiden in her purity as in a garment? Is it 
not the tendency to lay the fault upon a 
neglectful eye that did not fulfill its duty and 
“‘see what was going on” that lays our 
modern society girl open to the charge of 
immodesty? True or untrue the charge may 
be—that is not under discussion—but the 
charge is made, and it should be hushed for- 
ever. 

American society stands face to face with 
this problem to-day—Shall we uphold the 
idea of the chaperon or not? From the hour 
a girl slyly reads the French novel her 
mother has forbidden her, to the hour she 
neglects husband and home in the whirl of a 
freedom she never knew until she left her 
mother’s hearthstone, is but a long step. 

Had she left the novel unread because she 
had been educated to decide for her own good, 
had she been able to cultivate both her brain 
and her insight into human nature by all 
reasonable association with good men, un- 
hampered by any consciously annoying re- 
strictions, her husband and home had come 
to her as a heaven-sent rest to the soul—not 
as the gateway to forbidden pleasures. 

This is not a true picture? Good noble 
American mothers, look about you. Why 
are our papers filled with accounts of divorce 
and disgrace in our American homes? Why 
does the foreigner come here to study and 
observe and then, of the land where fifty 
years ago the women were its chief honor, 
write scathing criticisms of its giddy wives 
and bold maidens? Is our American idea of 
female education all wrong, or is the charge 
of moral laxity true only of that phase of 
society which has adopted the continental 
idea of propriety ? 

If the old methods were right let us hold 
to the chaperon. If not, if the brave, fear- 
less, self-respecting girl, born of brains, and 
love, and unlimited confidence, who needs 
no guard but that of her conscience and her 
womanhood, who thinketh no evil and 
knoweth not the paths of sin, who maketh 
home beautiful to her father and a paradise 
to her husband, who is all things to all men 
without fear of reproach—if this noble 
woman is God’s greatest gift to man, then 
let true Americans rise in a body to uphold 
the righteous inheritance, the honor and the 
superiority of the American woman. 
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E was writing on a scientific treatise. 
H He had studied and thought half the 
night, torn up his work and thought 

again, but he made no progress. 

The clock above his writing-table struck 
one. Astonished he looked up—it was really 
one o’clock. Reluctantly he laid down the 
pen and took up a half smoked cigar to relight 
it for a few moments. 

He did not write for money but for honor 
and the reputation of having a fine head ; he 
would give himself time; perhaps on the 
morrow he would have better luck. So he 
thought and drew out his watch. 

There was a gentle knock at the door com- 
municating with the sleeping room ; light, 
quick steps slipped over the carpet—his beau- 
tiful young wife stood before him. Alarmed 
he looked up. It was not indeed the first 
time she had come into his work room at so 
late an hour yet she seldom came. 

She gently stroked his hair and looked into 
his tired eyes, and then with indescribable 
coquettishness carried off his pen into the 
other room. He laughed at her zeal as one 
laughs at the droll prank of an unruly child, 
and glanced about for a place to hide his ci- 
gar, for he knew she would banish it too, and 
he fain would enjoy a few more puffs. It was 
of nouse. She came, and the fragrant stump 
went—into the fire. 

Then she returned and without more ado 
seated herself on his lap and wound her lovely 
round arm about his neck, while she curled 
the ends of his moustache around her fin- 
.gers. 

‘‘Unhappy creature,’ she said in her 
charming, soft voice while with her left hand 
she rubbed her sleepy eyes, ‘‘ heartless hus- 
band, do you really want to work yourself to 
to death? to death? to death? Do you 


really want to leave me a widow so soon? 
Are you so lost to the duties of a good hus- 
band and father? Did you not promise me 
with a sacred oath on our wedding day never 
to work beyond midnight? Havel not three 
times freely forgiven you for breaking this 
oath ? And now do you wish for the fourth—”’ 


‘* And last time,’’ he laughingly interrupted 
her—‘‘ Don’t be angry sweetheart,’’—and he 
lightly kissed her delicate cheek—‘‘ you see 
I was seeking some definitions—that is I 
mean—definitions that are new, not so dry as 
those old ones given by great and small 
thinkers—definitions any one can under- 
stand like axioms without taking the trouble 
to work them out as if they were mathemat- 
ical formulas.—And new definitions, brilliant 
and lucid—you know, my dear, are not so 
easy to—’? Shelookedat himdrolly. ‘‘Yes, 
indeed,’’ he continued, ‘‘ not so easy to make 
on the spur of the moment. And tocopy, 
stupidly to copy—no, no, no—’’ 

‘Definitions ?’’ she asked with a touch of 
irony and contempt—‘‘ What kind of defi- 
nitions, pray ?” 

**Ha, ha!’’ he laughed heartily and looked 
at her teasingly—‘‘ Ah, never mind, dearest, 
you know, that, that—’’ 

‘‘NoI don’t,” she interrupted him pout- 
ingly—‘‘ Indeed, know what? That it is too 
learned for me, do you mean ?”’ 

**O, no, no, beloved not that, but—’’ 

“But ?—but, of course—”’ 

“T give you warning! You won’t still 
bother with my dry definitions ?”’ 

‘‘Why not, pray? Tell me—can’t you tell 
me what they ’re about ?”’ 

“Certainly! with pleasure, if, if—’’ he 
grumbled in a bitter-sweet manner—‘‘ I—I— 
can’t find a pretty setting for—for—” and he 
now pretended the deep earnestness of the 
philosophical investigator and assumed a 
sanctimonious scholarly mien—‘‘ I wish to 
be original and I cannot find short striking 
sentences to answer : how great the world is ; 
what is eternal; what is beautiful, and 
good.—To be fresh, original is what I am 
aiming at—’’ 

‘* Ah, bah !’” she gently laughed and in her 
charming manner playfully kissed him be- 
side both ends of his moustache and then 
with a clamorous smack on the mouth ;—“‘ Is 
thatall? I knew that long ago. Come, my 
learned husband, hear the wisdom of your ig- 
norant wife !’’ and she whispered in his ear: 
‘‘As great as the world is—a wife’s heart 
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and eternal is her love! Beautiful ?—Come, 
I will show you !’’—and she pulled him from 
the chair and led him by the hand into the 
sleeping room before the little bed of their 
son scarcely six months old ;—there the little 
fellow lay, his face flushed with his sound 
sleep, his dimpled hands pressed against 
his chubby cheek—a picture of heavenly in- 
nocence. And with flashing eyes she pointed 
to the one most dear to her of all the world. 
““Do you see?’ she said triumphantly— 
‘‘ beautiful >—That is beautiful !’’ 

Overcome, he locked her in his arms and 
tenderly kissed her on forehead and mouth.— 
‘‘And nowI know what is good ’’—and his 
voice trembled with deep emotion—‘‘ good ?— 
You are good.”’ 

IL. 

TWENTY years had flown. He was now 
called ‘‘ professor,’’ and in the acquisition of 
his superior wisdom had honestly taken on 
a scholarly appearance. 

That treatise never had been completed ; 
the manuscript had lain forgotten. He had 
however written many other things, which 
had brought him renown if not wealth ; never 
had he written merely for money. It satis- 
fied him that two prizes had been awarded to 
him and that he had been received as a corre- 
sponding member into a foreign academic so- 
ciety for art and science. 

Six children sat around the professor’s 
meager table, and they had good appetites. 

Among some old papers the professor found 
that torso of a treatise on whose edge was 
written : ‘‘ How great is the world? What 
is eternal? What is beautiful and good ?” 
and with them the answers of his wife. Then 
—that was a long forgotten fragment! He 
stared at the dusty manuscript as if it were 
an Egyptian mummy. 

With trembling hand he laid it on the writ- 
ing table before him. 

Overcome he lay back in his great arm- 
chair—crack !—the chair rung lay on the 
floor ; yes, yes, he had forgotten it had been 
mended with glue ;—botheration, who could 
always be thinking of that?—and then such 
passionate movements were no longer usual 
to the professor. 

He bowed low over the manuscript. How 
different, how high-flown this handwriting ! 
These little fine flourishes that had now given 
place to a heavy angular stroke ;—this curl at 
the beginning of the letters, these flourishes— 
was it really he who had written them ?— 
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and then at the end—the lead-pencil note— 
Heavens! Suddenly that night shone out 
before his mind; he read the answer which 
she had given to the questions—an inexpress- 
ible emotion thrilled through his heart and 
rose to his eyes. He saw her in her bewitch- 
ing youthful beauty, in her graciousness, her 
freshness, her vivacity and joyfulness. He 
seemed to feel her arm about his neck, he 
heard her words, her soft, flattering voice. 
His heart leaped anew with rapture as there 
arose before him the rosy picture of his first- 
born lying there in his little bed. 

Tears dropped slowly onto the yellowed 
paper. 

Alarmed he arose. A professor and tears ? 
He paced hastily up and down the room, then 
stepped to the window, staring out in deep 
thought. 

She—she—how times change! He would 
not say: How people change! As she was 
then and is to-day? he sighed deeply. And 
his firstborn? He was in his sixth semester 
of study at Heidelburg and expected to be- 
come a doctor in the spring. 

A half proud, half sorrowful smile passed 
like a fleet breeze over the professor’s waxen- 
white face. ‘‘HaveI really become so old?”’ 
He stepped back and looked in the glass. 

The faded, sickly features which confronted 
him there, the gray hair, the fine wrinkles on 
the forehead and about the corners of the eye, 
spoke of wakeful nights and of the hard work 
of a restless investigator,—but they spoke 
not of youth. 

As he was reading the bitter answer of his 
own reflection, there was a knock at the door ; 
gentle, timid. He knew the knock ;—it was 
the housemaid’s. 

He stepped back a few steps. Would not 
the maid consider him a pitiful old coxcomb 
if he allowed himself to be surprised gaping 
into the glass? 

There was quite a little pause before he 
said ‘‘Come in!’ The door opened only a 
little ; he was unusually embarrassed. 

‘* Are you ready for your coffee, professor ?’’ _ 

‘*Coffee? Yes—yes, please,’ he said me- 
chanically. ‘‘ Where—where is—my wife ?’’ 

‘‘ She is just getting ready to go to the ex- 
position.”’ 

‘* Ah—ah—good. Ishould like her tocome 
here a moment—only an instant, tell her.’’ 

The coffee came. The professor did not 
touch it. Soon the door opened with ve- 
hemence, and indeed it was necessary that it 
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should swing as wide as possible, to admit 
the woman who entered—large in every di- 
mension—a Juno in proportions—strength 
and health, life in every expression and 
movement ;—elegant in toilet ;—that was 
she—she !— 

As she stood before him he involuntarily 
thought of a walk along the beach at Her- 
ingsdorf in the beautiful afternoon sun, 
when a wag in the company had remarked 
that the professor had no shadow. And in 
fact this gracious wife on his arm had cast 
such a shadow that the slender professor’s 
was entirely swallowed up in it. In an ex- 
uberance of mirth they had comforted him 
at the time with the laughing repartee : the 
professor and his wife at their marriage made 
such a perfect union that they even cast only 
one shadow. 

He looked sorrowfully at himself. He 
could not help thinking about this charmed 
shadow, and—the scales seemed to fall from 
his eyes ; he was the shadow himself, a mere 
shadow beside his wife. 

Then he was wakened from his memories and 
meditations by the sharp voice of his Juno- 
like wife—this voice, once so sweet, so gentle, 
so tender and now—oh ! 

‘‘ Of all the things in the world, husband, 
why—”’ 

‘* Ah, so—pardon me, sweetheart, only an 
instant—come here, please be seated just a 
moment.’’ 

‘* Well, just a moment !—I am very much in 
demand—what is the matter this time—what 
do you want ?—can’t you hurry up, please?’’ 

** See, I have just found an old manuscript.” 

‘* An old manuscript? I beg you to spare 
me—especially now—just now. Why should 
your old manuscript interest me ?”’ 

““ Why, why—at least I thought it might 
interest you ; for you play an important rdéle 
in it, so to say.”’ 

‘¢7—in an old manuscript ?”’ 

‘“Yes, yes. Let me tell you, Hermine, I 
had worked half the night and apparently 
without result ; then you came suddenly into 
‘my study—” 

“‘I came into your study—just hear, that 
must have been a long time ago.”’ 

‘* About twenty years.”’ 

‘“‘ Twenty years—I well believe it !’’ 

‘“‘ Yes, yes—I believe so—we have both be- 
come old, or at least I—I. Wait, please keep 


your seat.”’ 
‘But, husband, consider: Bess and Betty 
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are standing outside on hot coals. We want 
to go to the industrial exposition. Dr. 
Sch6nborn will be so lovely and he appoints 
the leaders. It is four o’clock ; by the time 
we get there over this miserable road a half- 
hour will be lost, and it closes at seven 
o’clock or eight at the latest. 

‘*But there is your coffee ;—will you not 
drink your coffee? The old abominable cus- 
tom! Or do you prefer a little cold coffee on 
the—’’ she bethought herself, and after a 
little pause sighed deeply : ‘‘ Zempi passati— 
pas—sa—ti! So now, either—or what of the 
old manuscript ?’’ and now for the first time, 
she seated herself, gracious as ever, but very, 
very cautiously, on account of her toilet. 

‘*I—I was seeking then for some new bril- 
liant definitions—don’t you recollect ?”’ 

“Definitions? Iknow! That isa grateful 
theme for our next Friday evening, for there 
is to be a spicy question and answer contest 
in which Hilda, Bess, and Betty and Tilly 
are to shine ; but I—no, really I don’t incline 
that way. I have cares enough with our 
children and all our housekeeping without 
digging out all kinds of definitions.” 

‘*But you gave them at that time.”’ 

“‘T?—indeed? Is it possible?” 

‘‘And may I repeat the questions to you?” 

** And I answer them again ?”’ 

“If I may ask it—’’ 

‘*Very well—proceed !’’ 

‘“‘How large is the world? What is 
eternal? What is beautiful? and finally, 
What is good ?”’ 

“Yes, Ican answer from my experience, 
according to my convictions. Great as the 
world—are my cares ; eternal—are our debts ; 
beautiful—is a villa in the West End, orin the 
Glienicke, or—for my sake—in Hietzing or 
in the Lossnitz, which we do not possess ; 
and good?—good? DidI illustrate what is 
good, too? How did I define that?’ 

‘You did not define it. I did that for 
you ; and with your permission, I will do it 
again to-day. It is good to be contented with 
one’s cares and even with one’s debts and not 
to covet a villa in the West End or—for my 
sake—in Calcutta or Ritzebiittel.’’ 

“Indeed? I dutifully thank you, profes- 
sor, for your kind information. But really 
you should have saved it up fora more op- 
portune time.’? 

And she rushed out without a greeting. 

The professor rubbed his bony hands with 
mischievous joy. A victory over his wife was 
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a difficult, an endlessly difficult matter ; but 
to-day he had conquered as brilliantly as 
Frederick at Leuthen. 

But sighing deeply he sat down in his be- 
loved armchair and buried his aged forehead 
in his wrinkled hand and stared earnestly 
and thoughtfully before him. 

Was he overcome by fear that the conquest 
just won was only a Pyrrhic victory? No, 
he was not thinking of that now. 

Before his mind’s eye repassed his joyous, 
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happy student life. Then came the day when 
he learned to know her, the hour when he 
confessed his love to her. 

As acharming maiden she stood in bright 
colors before his soul. 

Then his thoughts gently drifted on, on, 
far from the time of his youth—and finally 
he hummed a jolly old song, the music of 
which as if sung bya chorus of fresh voices 
rang in his thoughts with the refrain : 

“*O, how times have changed !’’ 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 
THE AFRICAN POETESS. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


little read, attracted great attention 

acentury ago. Thedateof her birth 

is unknown, but she was supposed 
to be about seven or eight years old when 
brought from Africa and offered for sale in 
Boston in 1761. In that year, Mrs. John 
Wheatley living in King, now State, Street, 
wishing to buy a young slave whom she 
might train as her own personal attendant, 
went to the market to make a selection, and 
bought this child, being much attracted by 
her appearance. 

The poor littlecreature had retained almost 
no remembrance of her home, but described 
some rude form of worship at which a liba- 
tion was poured before the sun every day at 
his rising. 

Phillis was soon seen trying to print letters 
with a pieceof chalk, and Mrs. Wheatley’s 
daughter, taking pity on her, taught her to 
read. Mrs. Wheatley became so much inter- 
ested in her that she made her a companion, 
not allowing her to associate with the other 
servants. 

About the age of sixteen she became a 
member of the Old South church, under the 
ministry of the Rev. Dr. Sewall, whose death 
she afterwards commemorated in a poem. 

She early began to write, and her talents 
and intelligence brought her into notice. But 
she always retained a peculiarly modest and 
retiring demeanor. As an illustration of this 
it is said that when visiting she declined ap- 
pearing at the table with the family, and 
begged permission to have her meals at aside 
table. 


To poems of Phillis Wheatley, now 


In 1773 Mr. Wheatley’s son went on busi- 
ness to London ; Phillis accompanied him, a 
sea-voyage having been recommended, asshe 
was in delicate health. A poem written on 
her departure, however it may sound to-day, 
was then considered very graceful. It was 
addressed to Mrs. Wheatley : 

Susannah mourns, nor can I bear 
To see the crystal shower, 

Or mark the tender falling tear 
At sad departure’s hour ; 


Not unregarding can I see 
Her soul with grief opprest, 

But let no sighs, no groans for me 
Steal from her pensive breast. 

To mark the vale where London lies 
With misty vapors crowned, 

Which cloud Aurora’s thousand dyes 
And veil her charms around, 


Why, Phoebus, moves thy car so slow, 
So slow thy rising ray? 

Give us the famous town to view, 
Thou glorious king of day ! 

In London she received attention from 
many persons of distinction, among them 
Lord Dartmouth, then secretary for the Colo- 
nies of North America. She was urged to re- 
main for the purpose of being presented at 
Court (she had arrived at the unfashionable 
season), but she was summoned home by 
Mrs. Wheatley who was then in failing 
health and who died in 1774; her husband 
survived her but a short time. 

While Phillis was in England, the first edi- 
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tion of her poems was published. They are 
dedicated to Selina, Countess of Hunting- 
don, the well-known friend and patroness of 
Whitfield, the famous preacher. 

The book is adorned with a portrait of the 
author which bears the inscription, ‘‘ Phillis 
Wheatley, Negro Servant to Mr. John 
Wheatley.”” The full title of the book is, 
‘‘Poems on Various Subjects, Religious and 
Moral, by Phillis Wheatley, Negro Servant to 
Mr. John Wheatley of Boston in New Eng- 
land. London: Printed for A. Bell, Book- 
seller, Aldgate, and sold by Messrs. Cox & 
Berry, King Street, Boston.” 

Her master, John Wheatley, signs a letter 
to the publisher, in November, 1772, in which 
he states that she learned to read in sixteen 
months after her arrival in Boston; ‘‘as to 
her writing her own curiosity led her to it,’’ 
and this she learned so soon that ‘‘in the 
year 1765 she wrote a letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Occam, the Indian minister, while in Eng- 
land.”” She had then (in 1772) made some 
progress in Latin, and many of her poems 
bear witness of her classic readings. 

So remarkable were her poems considered 
that Mr. Wheatley procured a certificate from 
some of the prominent men of Boston to the 
effect that, having conversed with her and 
ascertained something of the extent of her 
acquirements, they saw no reason for doubt- 
ing the genuineness of her poems. This cer- 
tificate is prefixed to the first edition. Among 
the signatures are the names of ‘‘ Thomas 
Hutchinson, Governor of Massachusetts, 
Andrew Oliver, Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts, Hon. James Bowdoin, John 
Hancock, Esq., and Rev. Mather Byles.” 

The poems have passed through several 
editions since the first in London, 1773; one 
at Albany in 1793, one at Philadelphia in 
1801, another at Hartford in 1804. 

A collection of her letters was privately 
printed in 1864. 

In 1778 Phillis was married to John Peters, 
a colored man then keeping a grocery in 
Court Street. He is said to have been, ac- 
cording to a description in one of her letters, 
‘‘a complaisant, agreeable young man,” but 
later proved himself thoroughly unprinci- 
pled. With him she went to live in Wil- 
mington, and from that time her friends in 
Boston seem to have lost sight ofher. She 
afterwards returned with her husband to Bos- 
ton where they were very unfortunate. Pe- 
ters was at one time a baker, afterwards 





practiced law and even medicine. His wife, 
obliged to support herself, became a servant 
in a boarding house of colored people. She 
was too proud to apply for assistance to any 
whom she had known in better days, and her 
wants were relieved in her last illness by 
some relatives of Mrs. Wheatley, who had 
heard only by accident of her poverty and 
sufferings. Her three children died before 
her. She died December 5, 1794. 

Many of her poems were never published. 
When she went to Wilmington a quantity of 
manuscript was left in charge of one of her 
friends, a relative of Mrs. Wheatley. When 
Peters, some time after her death, went south, 
he claimed these papers ; nothing further was 
known of them. 

Many poems were suggested by the events 
of the time. One addressed to George III. 
expresses gratitude for the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. 

Another, addressed to General Washington, 
called forth the following letter of acknowl- 
edgment : 


CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 28, 1776. 

MIss PHILLIS: 

Your favor of the 26th of October 
did not reach my hands till the middle of De- 
cember. Time enough, you will say, to have 
given an answer ere this. Granted. Buta 
variety of important occurrences, continually in- 
terposing to distract the mind and withdraw the 
attention, I hope will apologize for the delay, 
and plead my excuse for the seeming but not 
real neglect. Ithank you most sincerely for 
your polite notice of me in the elegant lines you 
enclosed ; and however undeserving I may be of 
such encomium and panegyric the style and 
manner exhibit a striking proof of your poetical 
talents; in honor of which and as a tribute justly 
due to you, I would have published the poem 
had I not been apprehensive that while I only 
meant to give the world this new instance of 
your genius, I might have incurred the imputa- 
tion of vanity. This, and nothing else, deter- 
mined me not to give it place in the public 
prints. 

If you should ever come to Cambridge or near 
headquarters, I shall be happy to see a person 
so favoured by the Muses, and to whom nature 
has been so liberal and beneficent in her dispen- 
sations. I am with great respect, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The following is an extract from a long 
poem, entitled ‘‘ Imagination,’’ 
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Though winter frowns, to Fancy’s raptured 
eyes 
The fields may flourish and gay scenes arise ; 
The frozen deeps may burst their iron bands, 
And bid their waters murmur o’er the sands. 
Fair Flora may resume her fragrant reign, 
And with her flowery riches deck the plain ; 
Sylvanus may diffuse his honors round 
And all the forest may with leaves be crowned ; 
Showers may descend, and dews their gems dis- 
close 
And nectar sparkle on the blooming rose. 


Such is thy power, nor are thy orders vain, 
O thou, the leader of the mental train ; 
In full perfection all thy works are wrought, 
And thine the scepter o’er the realms of thought ; 
Before thy throne the subject-passions bow, 
Of subject-passions sovereign ruler Thou ; 
At thy command joy rushes on the heart, 
And through the glowing veins the spirits dart. 


Fancy might now her silken pinions try, 
To rise from earth, and sweep the expanse on 
high, 
From Tithon’s bed now might Aurora rise 
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Her cheeks all glowing with celestial dyes, 
While a pure stream of light o’erflows the skies 
The monarch of the day I might behold, 

And all the mountains tipt with radiant gold, 
But I reluctant leave the pleasing views, 
Which Fancy dresses to delight the Muse ; 
Winter austere forbids me to aspire 

And northern tempests damp the rising fire ; 
They chill the tides of Fancy’s flowing sea,— 
Cease then my song, cease the unequal lay. 


In the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society 1863-4 area poem and sev- 
eral letters of Phillis Wheatley, hitherto un- 
published. Also a notice of her death from 
a Boston paper: ‘‘ Last Lord’s Day died Mrs. 
Phillis Peters, formerly Phillis Wheatley, 
known to the literary world by her celebrated 
miscellaneous poems. The funeral is to be 
this afternoon at four o’clock, from the house* 
lately improved by Mr. Todd, nearly opposite 
Dr. Bulfinch’s at West Boston, where her 
friends and acquaintances are desired to at- 
tend.” 


* This was near the present site of the Revere House in 
Bowdoin Square. 


IN WASHINGTON AS NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 


BY CYNTHIA E. CLEVELAND. 


P NHE field for women as newspaper 
correspondents is, in Washington, 
the most extended and varied of any 
city in the country. Besides the 

fields in which men labor, all of which are 
equally open to women, there are two for 
which men in general have little taste, those 
of artand history. In the latter we find the 
whole nation’s history close at hand, either 
in the associations of the various residences 
that have been the homes of America’s 
representative men and women, from time to 
time, those who have made its history 
largely ; or in painting and statuary and the 
varied monuments and cenotaphs of its great 
private and national cemeteries, particularly 
the latter, where repose the remains of the 
nation’s dead, who in life were brave and 
illustrious in defense of the nation’s per- 
petuity. 

The field of society work is essentially in 
woman’s hands in Washington, both because 
of her greater adaptability to its needs, and 
because of much of it being inaccessible 
to men, 


The latter is especially true of the field of 
biographical sketch writers who choose 
women for subjects. This is one of the 
most popular lines of social work. 

There is one respect in which the field 
is larger than that of other cities. Through 
our diplomatic and consular service we have 
the representatives of all nations to draw 
upon for everything of interest in their 
respective nationalities. 

The facilities for women to do press work 
in Washington are better than in other 
cities, because being a political city, every 
public social occasion in the official line, 
except a state dinner, is accessible to all 
who come. Even this occasion with all its 
appointments is open to representatives of 
the press before the arrival of the guests. 

The president gives card receptions, but 
hundreds who receive no cards attend them 
all, and no one is ever turned away. At such 
receptions accredited representatives of the 
press are always given a place behind the 
line of the receiving party, with those 
especially invited to assist. While the 
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‘‘dear people’’ may feel that the president’s 
house ‘is theirs and that they have an in- 
herent right to come without being invited, 
it would seem as though a cabinet minister 
ought to have a right to choose the friends 
of his own household, but in this he finds 
himself mistaken. There have been cabinet 
card receptions in Washington where as 
many as three hundred unbidden guests not 
only came, but remained to the collation and 
to the ball that closed the pleasure of the 
evening. These cannot be turned away, 
because there is no telling when said cabinet 
minister may be nominated for the presi- 
dency and in that event how many votes 
these would-be friends might influence. 

Every one who comes to Washington is 
accessible for interviewing, though one may, 
as is sometimes done, decline to be inter- 
viewed for publication. 

All the public libraries, museums, and art 
galleries are open to seekers after the knowl- 
edge to be found in them. 

As compared with men women give greater 
attention to minute details that are the chief 
point of interest in one’s writings. They 
have more poetic natures than men and con- 
sequently more sentimentality of style. They 
are more familiar with details and effects in 
woman’s dress, which constitute one of the 
most important features—in Washington—of 
society work, and such work is here the most 
important field of local individual work. 
Besides most women prefer to give these 
details to one of their own sex, rather than 
furnishing them to men. 

The caliber of the women who represent 
the press in Washington is, in every respect, 
at least equal to men. I believe the old 
notion that women must work for smaller 
remuneration, because they are women, is 
obliterated here. At all events there are 
women who write from Washington and 
receive thousands per year for their news- 
paper work, who live at the best hotels, and 
as a matter of course move in the best society. 
There are women representing the press in 
Washington with such bright pens that all 
feel flattered who have a line from such 
pens written in their interest. 

The most successful among such women 
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have wisdom and discretion to know just how 
much of the information given them in an 
interview may with justice and propriety go 
to the public and how much must never pass 
out of the citadel of their own brains. Such 
writers are the recipients of as many personal 
secrets and confidences as the lawyer or the 
family physician. Women of this character 
make one social call upon official people in 
accordance with the established etiquette for 
others and never go again except by invita- 
tion. The dignity and self-respect of such 
writers command formal invitations to the 
executive, judicial, and legislative society and 
a ready welcome to the private homes of ev- 
ery public personage. 

The most difficult local press work in Wash- 
ington is society work, for the reason that 
there is so much of it, all exactly alike ex- 
cepting names. Consequently it requires 
most varied style and most extensive vocab- 
ulary. For instance, a society editor takes 
pen in hand to write say eighteen items—the 
result of an afternoon’s calling. These are 
all essentially duplicates of each other ex- 
cepting the names, yet they must all be 
written differently, else the reader may say: 
‘* These items are surely all Mrs. B’s, for she 
has only so many words in her vocabulary 
and they are all there.’’ 

The population of Washington is, to a con- 
siderable extent, the people in the Govern- 
ment Departments. Before the days of Civil 
Service Reform appointments were made for 
such varied reasons that the Departments 
comprise a large element of the best people, 
but some of every sort. The accessibility of 
Department people furnishes a field in Wash- 
ington, not found in other cities, for the dis- 
honorable gatherer of news. Such writers 
believe that a journalist should have no 
friends, instead of having the good-will of 
all, as the honorable journalist does. This 
type of correspondent believes in no sacred 
home altars, or personal privacies, and that 
everything is legitimate property of which 
an item for their paper can be made. This 
class of work is as little tolerated in Wash- 
ington as in any city in the country. These 
have been refused admission not only to pri- 
vate residences, but also to the White House. 
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COMPANIONS OF THE COTTON LOOM. 


BY LILLIE B. CHACE WYMAN. 


system in cotton manufacturing, the 

mills and the tenements in which the 
operatives live are owned by the same per- 
sons, and are managed under one general di- 
rection. This system grew out of the neces- 
sities of the case, when during the first part 
of the century the cotton industry arose in 
New England. The manufacturers were the 
only men who could or would risk capital to 
build tenement houses in the river valleys 
where they placed their mills, and whither 
the farming folk flocked to enterona new 
kind of life. The village system has since 
then been seen to combine advantages and 
disadvantages in such a curious manner, that 
its distinctive features illustrate strikingly 
the influence of special institutions upon 
social development and individual character. 

It is an arrangement securing to factory 
workers, habitations within easy walking 
distance from their places of labor. The 
first tenements were indeed constructed with 
little reference to beauty, to matters of com- 
fort or health, but as time passed, and the 
need of sanitary precautions became appar- 
ent, the village system facilitated the intro- 
duction of a certain approach to healthful and 
moral order in the community. It tends 
however to weaken the love of home in the 
tenants, and it places them a good deal in the 
power of the companies who control both their 
dwellings and the mills in which they labor. 

It is the rule that mill tenements are let 
only to families who contribute members to 
the mill service. If these members are with- 
drawn, the families are obliged to give up 
their tenements, as the manufacturers who 
are landlords only from the necessities of the 
case, seldom own more houses than are needed 
to supply their help. This fact fosters the 
roving disposition of mill workers. Yet fam- 
ilies often do remain working in one mill and 
consequently living in one village and per- 
haps in one tenement for ten and twenty 
consecutive years. 

Rent is deducted from the wages of the op- 
eratives before they are paid, and being thus 
sure of receiving their due, the manufactur- 
ing landlords of the village system are en- 
abled to let their tenements for about a third 


U NDER what may be termed the village 


less price than other owners ask for similar 
or even inferior houses. Tenements contain- 
ing five and six rooms, supplied with water 
drawn from a faucet, neatly finished and kept 
in good repair, rent in the Blackstone valley 
of Rhode Island for from $4.60 to $8.00 for the 
business month of four weeks. Of late years 
manufacturers are endeavoring in many lo- 
calities to abandon the village system, leav- 
ing the help to be provided for by other land- 
lords, as they themselves are averse to assum- 
ing the care of the tenements. 

In each village there is generally a boarding 
house, owned by the factory company. Itis put 
in charge of some man and woman who are 
obliged to keep it upto a certain, possibly 
rather flexible standard, and to accommodate 
anybody inthe mill service who wishes to 
live there. The price of board is settled by 
the company officials, and whatever profits 
accrue belong to the keepers. 

The operatives in boarding houses are 
usually the least worthy class of factory 
workers, They float from village to village 
and seem to find ina constant and somewhat 
unprofitable change of residence and labor an 
outlet fortheir restless desires, a sort of amuse- 
ment and dissipation, which relieves the 
dreary monotony of their lives. Often a 
man of that class will engage work of a mill 
overseer for the morrow, and then ask to be 
received in the boarding house, on the 
strength of the fact that he is going to earn 
money enough to pay. After having his sup- 
per, the use of a bed or half a bed, and getting 
his breakfast, he will disappear from the vil- 
lage without again seeing the overseer, or do- 
ing any work, and of course without paying 
for his entertainment. The boarding house 
keeper is not obliged to take in any applicant 
before he has really begun work, but if a man 
comes at nightfall, and looks forlorn and 
promises well, the keeper’s good nature some- 
times leads to the successful execution of the 
trick. 

In one of these houses I ascertained the 
price of board to be $2.75 a week for 
women and $3.75 for men. The women do 
some of their own chamberwork. A moder- 
ate amount of washing is included in these 
prices, and in this particular house the men 
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and women have separate sitting rooms. 

Some mill companies support free bath 
houses for their operatives and make more or 
less effort to provide them with libraries or 
reading rooms. 

The census returns showed that in 1880 in 
the United States, there were engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton, 59,685 males and 84,- 
539 females, of whom 28,320 were ‘‘ youths and 
children.’” There are now probably over 
200,000 such operatives. It is believed that 
the proportion of men over women employed, 
and that of ‘‘ youths” over children is con- 
stantly increasing. One Rhode Island com- 
pany now employs 210 men, 230 women, and 
150 children. Some of the laborers ranked as 
men and women in this estimate are probably 
under eighteen and would most properly be 
reckoned as ‘‘youths.’’ These figures un- 
doubtedly represent approximately the con- 
dition in all similar establishments. 

Modern improvements render factory labor 
less dangerous to life and limb than formerly, 
and other changes have made the atmosphere 
of the mill more healthful than it used to be. 
Fifty years ago the cotton dust in the 
‘picker ’’ room clogged the air to such an 
extent that workmen there held bits of cotton 
protruding from the mouth in order to 
screen the nostrils as they breathed. Now an 
arrangement of fans and ventilating chim- 
neys, while cleaning the cotton, clears the 
air in these rooms. Recent alterations in one 
important machine which is run by young 
girls have made a work which was orignally 
very injurious to these girls, as harmless as 
most other kinds of factory employment. 

On the other hand machinery is now ope- 
rated at a much greater speed than in former 
days, and more movements are required from 
the operative per minute. The strain upon 
nerve and muscle is much greater, and many 
operatives are obliged consequently to take 
frequent rests for a day or for longer periods, 
a necessity which lessens their incomes. In 
spite of all ameliorations therefore, there is 
still danger that the factory people will deter- 
iorate physically. 

Boys in the mill can rise through various 
grades of work, and may become ‘‘ second 
hands ’’ and overseers or even superintend- 
ents. There is no promotion for girls, except 
that from the kind of work adapted for chil- 
dren to the sorts performed by adults. There 
are a few positions in the mill open to girls 
which are more desirabie than others, a few 
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kinds of work which are easier or better paid 
than the rest, which the more delicate or the 
cleverer ones obtain to do, but, broadly speak- 
ing, it may be said that as they can never be- 
come overseers, their only promotion is to 
marry and get out of the mill. Most mill 
girls, however, who do marry, work after- 
wards, until they have one or two children, 
and their labor is worth more at home than 
in the factory. It is not common, however, 
for the middle-aged mother of a family to be 
an operative, except in cases of special mis- 
fortune. 

The power of the overseers in the mill is a 
serious point in the system of management. 
They hire and discharge the help, and they 
are responsibie for the discipline in their re- 
spective rooms, and for the quality of the 
work. In many departments their subor- 
dinates are women and children. Personal 
abuse of the help is of course forbidden, but 
there are long hours, in which the overseer, 
being in solecharge, is practically an authority 
from which there is no appeal, under fear of 
discharge from employment. The manufac- 
turers when engaging an overseer usually in- 
quire into his character as regards the man- 
agement of the operatives, but it may be 
doubted whether such inquiries always elicit 
the exact truth, since it would be easy for a 
man to give many kicks and cuffs to the em- 
ployees, of which no report would ever be 
made, to any one of whom the manufacturers 
might ask questions. 

Parents often urge an overseer to keep their 
unruly offspring steadily at work, and he, be- 
ing a rough self-made man, sometimes knows 
no gentle way in which to accomplish this re- 
sult. I have myself never known of serious 
cruelty in the mill, though I have discovered 
some minor abuses of the sort here suggested 
as possible. The liability of the overseer to 
exercise undue influence among the female 
operatives is a more dangerous feature of the 
situation than any tendency to brutal treat- 
ment of the children. Children often prefer 
to work in the mill to going to school, and it 
is not likely that they suffer more at the 
hands of the overseer than they might from 
their own parents. This fact does not however 
justify any carelessness on the part of manu- 
facturers in looking after the discipline of 
their establishments. The overseers are by no 
means to be considered as a bad set of men. 
Many of them are kind and honestly endeavor 
to do their duty both by the help and their 
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employers. They are ina difficult position, 
for which due allowance should. be made. 

While many factory families are prosper- 
ous, great poverty exists in the class, of which 
drunkenness and unthrift are largely the 
causes. The strain of the life, unrelieved by 
opportunities for elevating recreation, gives 
force to the temptations of the saloon, and the 
too early absorption of feminine labor into 
the mill results in unthrift in the homes. 
When girls enter the factory at eleven and 
twelve years old, and remain there till they 
are married, and are unprovided the while, 
either with school industrial education, or 
with mothers well taught in household eco- 
nomics, they have very little chance to learn 
thrifty habits in domestic matters. Sickness 
and other ordinary misfortunes often prevent 
a family from attaining a position of assured 
comfort, when no special fault can be charged 
upon its members. 

It is customary for both boys and girls to 
give all their wages to their parents, and the 
period at which they begin to pay board and 
control the remainder of their earnings is a 
little uncertain. I have known one instance 
where the unmarried adult sisters of a widow 
gave her for years all they earned just as if 
they had been her minor children. It often 
happens, as these people marry young, thata 
boy or girl does not assume controi of his or 
her wages before marriage. In such cases, 
the young couple frequently go in debt at 
once for their furniture and continue to live 
in debt, until their own children grow old 
enough to begin work and to become a source 
ofrevenue totheir parents. The women seem 
to manage the household expenditures very 
largely, and a ‘‘good’’ husband is one who 
brings the ‘‘ envelope”’ in which he receives 
his wages, to his wife, without first opening 
it and subtracting any of its contents, unless it 
be indeed, ‘‘a few cents for tobacco.’’ 

Parents sometimes oppose the marriage of 
their children because they do not want to 
lose their contributions to the family support. 
This parental attitude was well illustrated in 
the experience of a girl I once knew. 

Mary Ann was a pretty creature, rather 
fond of reading, helpful at home, and the 
eldest chiid of a widowed mother. Sheearned 
from eighteen to twenty-five dollars a month. 
She had a lover whom the mother liked. No 
one would have thought to look in on the 
group around the widow’s kitchen fire in 
the evening, that the lad had come especially 
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to see Mary Ann, so quietly did he sit with 
the others, so ready was he to handle the coal 
hod and go down cellar te fill it, in order to 
savethe mother steps. But Mary Ann and 
he knew what they wanted, and when the 
mother objected to the marriage although she 
liked the man, the girl went to the priest and 
told him how she was situated and obtained 
his consent to a private ceremony. 

On the day appointed she took her pail, with 
breakfast in it, just as if she was going to the 
mill, and went out and met her lover on the 
road. They jumped into a carriage, drove to 
the church, were married, and then came back 
to a neighbor’s, where the bride hid her- 
self throughout the day. The mother heard 
what had happened, and rushed home from 
the mill, where she and her daughter both 
worked, though in separate departments, so 
that Mary Ann had been able to evade her on 
the way there. 

Finding the girl had escaped, the widow 
went several miles to a town where her brother 
lived, thinking it possible the runaway might 
have gone there, and she nearly fainted on 
the doorstep when at last she arrived breath- 
less with bewildered rage. She was really a 
very good sort of woman, who had borne great 
trials very well, but the loss of this wage 
earner from her tamily quite overcame her. 
She found the bride at last, flew at her, and 
as she afterwards frankly confessed, ‘‘ beat 
her till she felt satisfied.” 

Notwithstanding this performance, when 
a few days later Mary Ann received her wages 
for the work she had done in the mill, during 
the month before she was married, the young 
husband added two dollars to the sum, and 
paid it over to her mother apparently as a 
matter of common honesty, it being her due, 
although Mary Ann was already twenty-one. 
A reconciliation was soon effected, and the 
daughter continued to work in the mill for 
some months, and saved her wages for her own 
household needs. She sewed for her mother 
and little sister, however, in odd hours just as 
she had always done. 

‘* An’ they named the baby for me, after 
all,”’ the mother said proudly, when she told 
me the whole story. Her pride did not pre- 
vent her from considering herselfan aggrieved 
woman, cherishing the remembrance of her 
injuries even after the baby came and was 
named. She had hoped, she said, to be so 
comfortable, if only Mary Ann had not mar- 
ried, and to think, ‘‘ she was so sly about it,’’ 
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she added, while her oldest son, a lad of 
eighteen, also condemned his sister’s mar- 
riage as a sort of treason to the family inter- 
ests. Her husband he said, was a good man, 
but—the wedding was all wrong just the 
same. For his part, he should never marry, 
but should stay with his mother, since ‘‘a 
man might as well take care of his mother as 
of some other woman.” The widow told, 
moreover, that she had bought a sewing ma- 
chine the summer before Mary Ann ran away. 
She was to pay for it by installments, and she 
should never have been guilty of such an ex- 
travagance, had she not supposed she was 
to continue to have her daughter’s wages to 
use, 

Mill girls, who for some reason are inde. 
pendent of their families, often spend large 
sums for clothing. A girl’s millinery some- 
times costs her thirty dollars a year, and she 
will buy silk or satin gowns so frequently as 
to have two or threeon hand at once. They 
gointo debt forthesearticles. Itis very cus- 
tomary for married people to purchase furni- 
ture on the installment system, and the 
method is not without its advantages in some 
cases, but itcan hardly be doubted that some- 
thing is wrong either with the prevailing 
conditions of life, or with the ideals and aims 
of a whole class when its girls resort to the 
installment system in order to buy their 
gowns, their hats, and even their boots. 

With all her love of dress, the factory girl 
rarely falls out of the industrial ranks and be- 
comes a trader in vice. Mill life presents 
fewer temptations dangerous to the purity 
of women than many other vocations, 
although, of course, like every other employ- 
ment, it has its peculiar dangers even in this 
respect. 

Factory people, iike others among the work- 
ing classes, sometimes insure the lives of 
sick members of their families, and even of 
their little children. Funeral expenses are 
thus provided for, as otherwise the need of 
burying the dead becomes a serious cause of 
poverty. I have never seen anything to lead 
to the supposition that harm is likely to re- 
sult from the custom of insuring the lives of 
adults, but the practice as applied to infants 
is questionable. I knew one mother whocer- 


tainly did seem to regard the gradual decline 
of her child into the grave with an indiffer- 
ence she might not have manifested had she 
expected to lose rather than to receive money 
at its death. Nor was shein any sense a mon- 
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ster of iniquity, or even a hard, unfeeling 
woman. She had herself led such a life that 
she may well have believed that death would 
be to the child a reprieve from a sentence to 
years of suffering. 

At eighteen years she had married. They 
had four or five children who died, and who 
unfortunately had to be buried after they were 
dead. Once she rose from her bed to wash 
her clothes when her infant was some forty- 
eight hoursold. Three or four days later, she 
began to work in the mill. Her husband fell 
into consumption, and she insured his life 
and that of the one remaining baby. She said 
she tried to take proper care of her sick hus- 
band, ‘‘I could not doanything wrong by 
him,’ she protested simply, when his illness 
had lasted forabouta year. ‘‘ He was always 
good tome. He never opened his envelope, 
but brought it right tome. But I can’t hope 
he’ll live muchlonger. It’s just suffering for 
him and me all the time.”’ 

She came to my house one day when the 
mercury marked the cold at seven degrees be- 
low zero, and she wore around her shoulders 
a thin summer shawl, and under her gown, 
with the exception of shoes and stockings, 
she had on only two thin cotton garments. 
Was it strange that she seemed a little care- 
less about preserving her sickly child’s life, in 
a world such as she had found this to be? 

The desire to beautify their homes is ap- 
parent among the mill operatives of all nation- 
alities, and the more prosperous ones have 
musical instruments and carpets in their tene- 
ments. They seldom own many books, 
though I have inspected one remarkable li- 
brary of theological and scientific books which 
belonged to an English weaver in Fall River. 
They adorn their walls with framed pictures, 
but these are usually either likenesses of 
family friends, or chromos and prints of the 
crudest kind, both as to subject and execu- 
tion. Itis seldom that even the cheapest copy 
of a good picture is to be seen in any of these 
homes, so that the presence in one of a tol- 
erable wood cut of ‘‘ The Angelus”? was a 


genuine surpriseto me. They havevases and 
sometimes pretty table covers and ornamental 
lamps. 


Temperance societies and clubs for self- 
improvement exist among the men, and the 
girls occasionally belong to Chautauqua cir- 
cles. 

It is a curiously suggestive fact thatin Fall 
River the male weavers are more given to in- 
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tellectual pursuits than the mule spinners, 
who are all men, while the spinners are much 
more active in matters pertaining tothe rights 
of the working people. The most probable 
explanation of this difference in tendency be- 
tween these two classes, not otherwise differ- 
ing in age, sex, race, or caste, is that the 
mule spinners do the harder work, and are 
therefore more keenly alive to anything which 
they regard as an imposition upon their al- 
ready burdened existence. The fatigue of 
their labor also renders them disinclined to 
any mental exertion which they do not deem 
absolutely necessary. 

A close acquaintance with mill operatives 
reveals many disheartening phenomena, such 
as cast a doubt on the rightfulness of an in- 
dustrial system under which these things oc- 
cur, but such an acquaintance also brings to 
light many instances of virtue andof a steady 
pursuit of good ideals, I know one young 
woman whose father and mother were Cana- 
dians of Scotch and Irish descent, belonging 
originally to the agricultural class. This 
girl gave her wages to her parents till she 
was twenty-one and then began to pay board 
and to save what money she could. When 
she had acquired enough she entered a sem- 
inary in a country town and studied for four 
years, working there to pay part of her ex- 
penses, and resuming her placein the mill 
during vacations, 

Among this girl’s schoolmates was Lucy 
,@ young woman whose mother had 
been an educated person, who had died when 
Lucy was a child. A stepmother came in 
charge, who kept the little girl at the sink 
washing dishes, and undergoing frequent 
chastisement, until an aunt took pity on her 
and carried her to Fall River. Here Lucy be- 
came a weaver and a very capable creature 
she must have been, for she operated eight 
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looms, six being the average number under 
the care of one pair of feminine hands. Not- 
withstanding her abilities, she stood in much 
awe of the superintendent, an elderly man 
who passed her daily, as she ran about 
between her looms. He was very strict 
in requiring the work to be properly per- 
formed. After a while his wife died, and in 
the course of time he courted Lucy, and pos- 
sibly to her surprise, persuaded her to marry 
him. He had children older than she was. 
After the marriage, when ina position of 
comfort and ease, she began to want to edu- 
cate herself. Perhaps it was some inherited 
instinct which stirred within her. She con- 
fided her desires to her husband, and he un- 
derstood them, and sent her for a year to the 
seminary. Then feeling lonely without her, 
he took her home and let her take lessons of 
private teachers. For some reason this method 
of study did not suit her, and she coaxed him 
to send her back to the seminary. She had 
been there this time for only a few weeks 
when her father died, and the duties devolv- 
ing on her in consequence prevented her from 
remaining longer at the school. The next 
year she tried again, but in seven weeks af- 
ter her third entrance of the seminary, her 
husband died, and she was once more obliged 
togohome. After his affairs were settled, 
and she found herself possessed of a share of 
his property, she returned to the school, went 
through the regular course and graduated. 
Oddly enough, though she had been 
such a skillful weaver, and was so determined 
to learn what school books could teach her, 
study was very hard for Lucy, and she found 
it difficult to understand some branches, es- 
pecially mathematics. At last accounts, 


however, she was full of courage and intend- 
ing to supplement her seminary training with 
a college course. 
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THE PIONEER IN POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION. 


THE Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle was organized sixteen years ago. Its 
friends are inquiring, How is it being affected 
by the depression in trade, the stringency in 
the money market? We answer that it is hav- 
ing a prosperous year. The old classes con- 
tinue the readings, and a large new class has 
been organized since the first of last October. 
Much enthusiasm is being manifested by 
those who have learned the value of this sys- 
tem of education. It is a prosperous year 
for the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle in the face of hard times. 

Since the C. L. S. C. first attracted wide 
attention and became an established institu- 
tion of popular learning many other reading 
clubs and societies have come into being, 
which, some have thought, would be a men- 
ace to the C. L. S. C. and ultimately destroy 
it, but this has not been the case. Here and 
there a few readers of the Chautauqua course 
have turned aside for a time to something 
else, but they have usually come back and 
taken up the readings with a keener relish. 
The readings have been prepared by scholarly 
men of large experience and great wisdom, 
men who have studied the needs of the aver- 
age American mind. Some students have 
grown weary and quit the readings, thinking 
that they were too difficult, but after a res- 
pite of a few months they have written us 
that they can find nothing so good anywhere 
else ; hence they have returned to THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN and the C. L. S. C. books and pro- 
pose to continue to the end of the course. 

We could fill two or three monthly issues 
of this magazine with the richest and most 
pathetic testimony from men in their strug- 
gles with the world who speak well of the 
course, of women bowing under the drudg- 
ery of life, declaring that it has been a rift 
in the sky to their lives. Young men and 
women tell us it has been an inspiration that 
has led them to the college or university. 
We sometimes feel that it would bea privi- 
lege to stop publishing a regular edition of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for a few months and 
just make of it a series of publications in 
which readers give their testimony as to 


the value of this course in their lives. 

Some organizations have started in recent 
years on the plan of the C. L. S. C. using its 
four years’ course of study, the plan of books 
and examination papers, graduating exer- 
cises and badges. The system has been 
taken bodily, and that, too, without one word 
of credit given to Chautauqua, which makes 
every such act a species of plagiarism. A 
lecturer on a platform who appropriates an- 
other man’s lecture which he finds published 
in a newspaper, or a preacher who, in public, 
uses as his own another man’s sermon which 
he finds issued in pamphlet form, becomes a 
plagiarist. In Shakespeare stealing is not 
stealing it is ‘‘conveying.’”? In literature 
and in the pulpit it is polite to say plagiarism 
when we see one man use another man’s mat- 
ter without giving due credit. Of course 
other people may organize reading societies— 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
has not taken out a patent on its method— 
but while we prosper we also rejoice in the 
existence and prosperity of other clubs and 
reading societies. 

We think that Chautauqua has presented 
to the world a splendid system of home educa- 
tion in the C.L. S.C. When this scheme is 
used by another man or set of men without due 
authority or proper credit, it is not only a dis- 
courtesy but a dishonorable practice which 
should debar the pretenders from recognition 
among honorable men as being possessed of 
genius, organizing ability, or a proper sense 
of honor. The Patent Office at Washington 
exists to protect inventors from the depre- 
dations of designing men. A copyright is- 
sued by the-Librarian of Congress secures to 
an author the credit for his book together 
with the emoluments that accrue from its 
sale. But the C. L. S. C. system of educa- 
tion is not protected in this way by any law 
of the government—therefore anybody that 
chooses may use it—but acknowledgment 
should be made in every instance where it is 
used, otherwise the person subjects himself 
to the charge of ‘‘ conveying ’’ to his own use 
that which does not belong to him. It is an 
honorable custom among newspapers when 
one quotes an article from another, to say so, 
and thus honor is sustained. Our sugges- 
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tion is, that men should invent their own sys- 
tem of education, or if they use the Chautau- 
qua system give due credit and thus be honest 
with themselves and the public. Chautau- 
qua welcomes every advance in the develop- 
ment of new systems of popular education, 
and always abreast of the times herself the 
Cc. L. S. C. gives encouragement to the new 
and worthy claimants for recognition in the 
field of popular education. It is not to be 
forgotten, however, that the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle is the pioneer in 
this line, and itis a matter for congratulation 
that its power and influence for good are in- 
creasing with the years. 

Chautauqua has been and now is the pio- 
neer in popular education in the United States 
and in many far off lands ; in England, China, 
Japan, Africa, and New Zealand, wherever the 
system is used, they say itis ‘‘ Chautauqua.” 
This is commendable and worthy of our 
friends in countries so far distant from 
our own. In the United States most of 
the Summer Assemblies fashioned after that 
at Chautauqua use the name ‘‘ Chautauqua ”’ 
as a prefix or affix, as the Iowa Chautauqua 
located at Colfax, Iowa. There is the fore- 
thought of wisdom in this, utilizing an 
already created popularity to promote local 
interest in a new style of out-door public 
gathering. The great number of Chautau- 
qua Assemblies throughout the country are 
in close sympathy with the Chautauqua Idea 
and are allied to the mother Assembly at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., andtheC.L.S.C. They 
represcnt a community of interests in popular 
educational methods and help to swell the 
great Chautauqua tide. 

Chautauqua is a word that belongs to the 
name of the great reading movement, known 
in all the world as the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. It is as significant in 
educational circles to-day as Chautauqua Lake 
isin geography. It has grown to be a popular 
name, it is a trademark—equivalent to a 
copyright—and cannot as a name be counter- 
feited, because its significance and popularity 
may be traced to twenty years of pioneer work 
done by a multitude of students under the 
leadership of Bishop Vincent, President Lewis 
Miller, and their colaborers. More than 
thirty thousand alumni say, ‘‘ All hail to the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle’ 
as the pioneer of a system of popular education 
that has already estaplished its local circles 
in all parts of this land. 

I-Feb. 
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THE FORGOTTEN WRITINGS OF NOAH 
WEBSTER. 

[THE following article, written by Mr. Joel 
Benton of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., contains a fund 
of rare facts in brief form which may recall to 
some a forgotten side of this great American 
philologist and lexicographer.—EDITOR. ] 

Almost everybody, if asked what is the 
groundwork of Noah Webster’s fame, 
would say that it is based upon his dic- 
tionary and spelling book. And so far as he 
is now remembered his reputation is un- 
doubtedly due to those popular works. But, 
although these two books went through 
numerous editions, they represent but a 
small part of his real activity. He was not 
merely a philologist ; he was a publicist, a 
scientific observer, and to some extent a 
student of geography and theology. He 
wrote a history of the United States, a 
grammar for school use (copies of which are 
now very scarce, though I once possessed 
one), and he made, besides, books upon 
moral subjects,* and issued an improved 
translation of the Bible. 

His correspondence with noted men of his 
time, from George Washington to Daniel 
Webster, and his contributions to news- 
papers and other periodicals were very 
voluminous. No one can look these over 
to-day, if they can be found by searching, 
without being deeply impressed with his 
very laborious and thoughtful study of the 
topics he took in hand. 

I happen to have before me a miscellane- 
ous collection of his contributions to the 
press, which he published in large octavo 
form just fifty years ago. He titled it as 
follows: ‘‘A Collection of Papers on Politi- 
cal, Literary, and Moral Subjects. By Noah 
Webster, LL. D.’’ 

This book was printed in 1843, by Webster 
and Clark, 130 Fulton St., New York, and it 
bore also the imprint of Tappan and Dennett, 
Boston, and Smith and Peck, Philadelphia. 
Not one of these publishing firms, or any 
business descendant from them is now in 
existence. The printer of the book was 
B. L. Hamlen, New Haven. 





* One of his books is titled: ‘‘The Prompter: A Com- 
mentary on Common Sayings and Subjects, which are 
full of Common Sense, the Best Sense in the World. New 
Haven, 1803.”” Another volume, printed a few years ear- 
lier, is: ‘‘ History of Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, 
with the Principal Phenomena of the Physical World 
which Precede and Accompany Them. (2 vols. 8vo.) 
Hartford, 1798.” 
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The twenty essays of which this volume is 
composed so well represent the various fields 
in which our great lexicographer disported 
himself, that I give their titles below : 


Revolution in France ; The Rights of Neutral 
Nations; Dissertation on the Supposed Change 
of Temperature in Modern Winters; Origin of 
the First Bank in the United States; Letter 
from General Washington Respecting the Last 
Campaign in the Revolution; Correspondence 
with Mr. Madison Respecting the Origin of the 
Present Constitution ; Origin of the Copyright 
Laws of the United States; Vindication of the 
Treaty with Great Britain in 1795; Origin of 
Amherst College in Massachusetts ; Address on 
Agriculture ; A Letter to the Honorable Daniel 
Webster; Answer of the House of Representa- 
tives in Massachusetts to the Governor’s Ad- 
dress; A Letter to the Rev. Samuel Lee, D. D., 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge; Reply to a Letter of David McClure, 
Esq.; Letter to a Young Gentleman Commenc- 
ing his Education; Form of Association for 
Young Men; Modes: of Teaching the English 
Language ; Origin of the Hartford Convention 
in 1814; Brief History of Political Parties; and, 
State of English Philology. 


Various as are these titles they do not 
exhaust the list of Mr. Webster’s miscellane- 
ous writings, which were far more pro- 
fuse than can be indicated in this brief 
article. I remember a little volume of his, 
which I think was illustrated, published cer- 
tainly before 1804, which he called ‘‘ Elements 
of Useful Knowledge,”’ in which, if not in 
some other, he treated natural history in a 
very familiar and lucid way. His part in 
shaping public opinion on behalf of a better 
form of government than the old colonial 
league, was not small. Asa young man he 
wrote—about 1785—a pamphlet on ‘‘ Sketches 
of American Policy,’’ which in May of that 
year he took pains to carry in person to 
General Washington. Madison, in a letter 
written to Webster in 1826, acknowledged 
the service which Mr. Webster’s writings 
had wrought, on behalf of a more efficient 
governmental compact than that of the old 
Confederacy. 

How various Mr. Webster’s activity was is 
instanced by the fact that in 1777 he was the 
editor of two papers in New York City—the 
Minerva (afterwards the old Commercial 
Advertiser), and the Herald—not the one we 
now know—which became the Sfectator. To 
these journals he must have contributed a 


mass of writing that was never reprinted, 
and, it is saying not a little for the force and 
ability of the Minxerva and the Herald to 
record that though under changed names 
they survived so long. Mr. Webster in his 
political writings was a firm adherent to the 
Federalist party ; though considering the 
heat of political discussion in his day, he 
preserved, as his temperament would indi- 
cate, a generally fair and judicial attitude. 

One of the most elaborate articles in the 
book before me is the one ‘‘ On the Supposed 
Change in the Temperature of Winter.”” In 
every generation there are always persons 
who claim that, in their far-away boyhood 
the winters were colder than they have been 
subsequently. It was so centuries ago, and 
it will continue to be so, probably, for 
generations to come. In this paper read 
befcre the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, in 1799, Mr. Webster, by number- 
less citations from scriptural and classic eras 
shews conclusively that the proof is abso- 
lucely wanting for this belief. What the facts 
prove is that, while there is a certain number 
of phenomenally cold winters in each 
century, there is no perceptible change in 
historic times in the dates*or temperature of 
the seasons cn a given line of latitude. But 
he admits that the clearing of forests and 
the cultivation of land make a somewhat 
different distribution of heat and cold and 
wet and dry periods. 

One experiment which he made is inter- 
esting. He found ‘‘by numerous observa- 
tions in New York that ice as thick as glass 
in our windows, was uniformly made at a 
mile’s distance from the city, when an 
accurate thermometer at the coldest posi- 
tions in the city stood at 40°.” But this 
difference of eight degrees will not run 
through the whole year. Usually it may not 
amount to over two or three degrees. 

Long before Mr. Choate criticised the ac- 
curacy of what he called the “‘ glittering gen- 
eralities’’ of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence Mr. Webster, not admiring Jefferson, 
did the same. He had his own idea of a 
groundwork of the Senate in our national 
Legislature. It should not be as it is; but 
there should be two classes of voters. While 
all voters might join to elect the members of 
the House of Representatives, only a select 
class, in Webster’s scheme, were to vote for 
senators, and these must be men of property 
to a considerable amount, and men advanced 
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in life beyond a certain age. On the spoils of 
office doctrine his opinions anticipated our 
present civil service reform ideas ; for, he 
says, in a letter to Daniel Webster: ‘‘ No 
man should be removed from office merely to 
make a vacancy for another man. It is a 
species of injustice to faithful officers, which 
ought to be reprobated by every good citi- 
zen.’”? Our great lexicographer put his hand, 
in fact, to many things. He was not free 
from some prejudices of his party and time. 
But he wrote nothing which -misses the note 
of edification or instruction; and which 
(though much of it wears the dust of ob- 
livion) it is not now a pleasure to read. 


HOUSEKEEPING VERSUS BOARDING. 


THE old adage, ‘‘ Penny wise and pound 
foolish,’’ is illustrated in many special ways. 
Perhaps it is in no one instance more marked 
than in theconstantly increasing tendency 
which leads families in these later times to 
eschew housekeeping and resort to boarding. 

The common argument brought to bear in 
favor of this practice is, that it is more eco- 
nomical. For a from-hand-to-mouth style of 
living this undoubtedly seems true. For 
those persons who make no preparation for 
meeting prospective changes in their circum- 
stances, the easiest, perhaps for a time the 
only, resort left is to accept those conditions 
which require the least immediate outlay. 

Because boarding does away with the first 
necessary expense of providing an outfit for 
housekeeping it is apt to masquerade under 
the appearance of an economical measure and 
so to stand as a barrier in the way of home- 
buiiding. Whenever a question as to the de- 
sirability of the latter method arises, the ap- 
parent saving made by the former during a 
certain specified time stares the propounders 
in the face and apparently awes them into 
the specious belief that the gain is repeated 
for each time of consideration. This delu- 
sion tends to lead them repeatedly into little 
extra indulgences in the way of luxuries, 
which indulgences, they reason, fall far within 
the margin saved, forgetting that they can 
count their margin butonce. They are like 
Richard Carstone in ‘‘ Bleak House,’’ who by 
elaborate calculations tried to prove as real 
the specter gains existing between the 
heavier proposed expenditures which he de- 
cided not to make and the actual cost of the 
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cheaper measures substituted. Allexperience 
goes to prove that, save as a temporary make- 
shift, boarding is an extravagant plan. 

The practice is kept up too at the expense 
of things of far more value than money. For 
women is this especially thecase. In the 
eagerness with which they seek out pleasanter 
pathways over which to make the journey 
through life, many suppose that by choosing 
one devoid of the peculiar roughnesses which 
marked the old familiar way they will find 
just that much easier traveling in a new one, 
all forgetful that other hubs of discomfort are 
scatteredthere. Boarding as a general thing 
purchases for women a certain amount of 
ease, but at the cost of some of the richest ex- 
periences of life. Fancy poets passing 
through hotels in search of themes which 
could inspire such productions as ‘‘ The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night ’’ and ‘‘ Snow Bound ’’! 
For boarding, women pay all of the delight- 
ful associations of home life. Their interests 
are narrowed and the inevitable tendency, 
except in the case of those engaged in other 
occupations which leave but little, if any, 
leisure time upon their hands, is toward the 
development of aimless, selfish lives. 

It is only fair, perhaps, to say that the 
great majority of advocates of boarding are 
women. Most men before they settle in fam- 
ilies of their own have had experience in this 
kind of living and turn from it with the great- 
est of pleasure to the thought of a quiet 
private home. For them boarding is a weari- 
some life. Thrown into contact all day in the 
business world with people in whom they have 
no personal interest, they desire a complete 
change in their hours of freedom, but be- 
ing compelled to sit at meals and to meet 
through the house with others bearing the 
same relation toward them is in large part 
like a continuation of their business hours. 
No matter how plain the surroundings, how 
simple the fare, to the master of the house the 
fact that all of its appointments have to do 
only with himself and with those who make 
life dearest to him, offsets whatever lack of 
material goods may exist there and forms the 
crowning pleasures of his day. 

The failure to establish a genuine home 
deprives children of one of the best and 
strongest influences of their lives, and robs 
their after years of what should form their 
brightest reminiscences. Nothing save the 
direst of necessity should induce parents to 
despoil of their rightful claims those en- 
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trusted to their care. 

Boarding acts as a wet blanket in society. 
The duties of hospitality cannot be well met 
generally outside of private residences. The 
hearty welcome and good cheer which delight 
the hearts of the home guests and touch re- 
sponsive chords of appreciation and sympathy 
will not thrive in the chilling atmosphere of 
more publicsurroundings. Theinterchangeof 
social courtesies between such dissimilar head- 
quarters will not equalize itself sufficiently 
to form an even current, and the attempts to 
make it do so on the part of those who try to 
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work at this disadvantage become less frequent 


and often soon cease altogether. And so it 
happens that almost in proportion as board- 
ing is engaged in by the settled members of 
a community are so many factors withdrawn 
from the true social life of the place, and so- 
ciety is beggared of those whom it has a right 
to claim. 

The great outside practical world demands 
as strong a representation of home life as 
possible, for only there can the firm and 
steady supports upon which it must rest find 
their foundation. 
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UNLEss all signs fail and the normal Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress fades away when 
the Wilson bill comes to the final test an in- 
come tax will be enacted intolaw. The ulti- 
mate decision of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee provides for a tax of two per cent on 
incomes above $4,000. The tax applies to the 
net earnings of corporations as well as private 
incomes, and it is asserted by the adherents 
of the plan that such a tax would yield the 
government an annual revenue of about $30,- 
000,000. The proposed tax does not apply to 
inheritances. Other provisions of the internal 
revenue schedules lately decided upon in the 
committee are an additional tax of ten cents 
a gallon on whisky anda tax of two cents 
per pack on playing cards. The former de- 
cisicn of the committee to place a tax of 
$1.50 per thousand on cigarettes was permit- 
ted tostand. It is impossible to gauge pop- 
ular sentiment accurately on the question of 
an income tax but there appears to be a grow- 
ing disfavor of this means of raising public 
revenue. The proposition is open to the 
charge that an income tax unless levied upon 
all persons alike, upon all incomes great and 
emall, would be undemocratic. Mr. Cochrane, 
a Tammany Democratic member of the House 
of Representatives, says that an income tax 
will come from the poor, rents will be raised 
to meet the income tax and the poor must pay 
the rents. Nomatter what has been expected 
of Congress in the way of tariff legislation the 
Wilson bill up to date is simply an elaborate 
revision of the McKinley tariff. 

THE last few weeks have brought little im- 
provement in the European situation. An 
exceptional combination of elements is re- 


sponsible for the disturbances which have for 
so long contributed to the unsettled state of 
affairs in Europe. Seven countries—France, 
Italy, Austria, Spain, Servia, and Greece— 
have suffered in the way of Cabinet crises, 
with an increased aggravation in two coun- 
tries on the list in the form of great financial 
distress. Serious internal complications in 
Germany which may be overcome only by 
constitutional evolution and a breach between 
Norway and Sweden, apparently destined to 
widen, are additional evidences of the prevail- 
ing insecurity in Europe. Oneofthe most 
disturbing phases is found in the increased 
activity of the anarchists in Italy, Germany, 
Spain, England, and France. Many arrests 
have been made in Barcelona, Marseilles, 
Paris, Dublin, and London disclosing the fact 
that there is an anarchists’ organization, 
great or small, in each place. The extent to 
which anarchists are organized in England or 
the United States is largely problematical. 
Their aggregate number must remain an un- 
known quantity, unless the assertions of the 
anarchists themselves are to be credited. It 
is reassuring to know that the principals are 
under surveillance in almost every locality. 
THE new father of the House of Represen- 
tatives is the Honorable Richard P. Bland 
of Missouri who succeeded to that honor upon 
the death of Congressman McNeil of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Bland is fifty-eight years of 
age and is now serving his eleventh consecu- 
tive term in the House of Representatives. 
At the end of his present term on March 3, 
1895, he will have served twenty-two years. 
While Mr. Bland hasachieved the distinction 
of being ‘‘ The Father of the House,’’ due to 
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the longest term of continuous service, there 
are others who have spent more years in the 
lower House than Mr. Bland. The Hon. W. 
S. Holman of Indiana excels all others who 
are now members of the lower House in years 
of service. Mr. Holman is seventy-one years 
of age, and entered the House in 1859 and 
has been in Congress ever since with the ex- 
ception ofthree terms. Mr. Bland is widely 
known in connection with silver legislation, 
and Mr. Holman ‘in connection with appro- 
priations. The late Congressman McNeil 
was a Republican and Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Holman are both Democrats. 

THE institution for the higher education of 
women situated in Cambridge, Mass., and 
known as the Harvard Annex, is henceforth 
to be known as Radcliffe College. Hereto- 
fore the institution has sustained no organic 
relations with Harvard University but with 
the change in name it became affiliated with 
the University. The diplomas issued by 
Radcliffe College will be countersigned by the 
president of Harvard and bear the seal of the 
University. Harvard professors and instruc- 
tors will furnish the instruction in the college. 
During the whole fourteen years of inde- 
pendent existence which the ‘‘ Annex’’ at- 
tained, coeducation in the exact sense was 
never achieved and the change in the status 
of the ‘‘ Annex ”’ will not bring that result. 
The young women of Radcliffe College will 
pursue their studies in buildings specially 
provided for their use and receive diplomas 
of a distinct value from a practically inde- 
pendent collegiate institution. The name of 
the new college is very happily derived from 
that of the first woman who made a gift to 
Harvard—Anne Radcliffe—-who made a be- 
quest of a hundred pounds in 1640. 

Wir8 the admission of Arizona, Utah, New 
Mexico, and even Oklahoma to statehood, all 
of which is in immediate prospect, there will 
be left but little territory within our borders 
to be divided into separate states. Alaska 
and Indian Territory will furnish the only op- 
portunity of this kind for the future. If the 
Hawaiian Islands were to be fashioned into 
an American state by annexation they would 
not be our most distant territory. Hawaii 
would be about fifteen hundred miles nearer 
the California coast than that part of our 
Alaskan territory which lies farthest west. 
Within a few years it has been the custom to 
create new states with a view to the political 
advantage which such action would giveto one 
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or the other of the great political parties. It 
has been proven, however, that such a policy 
is uncertain as to the results anticipated. 
Colorado was admitted to statehood in 1876 
with the consent of the Democrats in Con- 
gress who thought to carry it for their party 
in subsequent elections. They found later 
however that but for Colorado, General Hayes 
could not have been seated as president of the 
United States. Idaho was admitted in 1890 
and the Republicans believed the new state 
would return a sure majority for their ticket 
but three years later the Democraticcandidate 
for president received its three electoral votes. 
It is a question whether there is any need for 
the making of new states of the material at 
hand. The recent remark of Congressman 
Harter on the floor of the House had singu- 
lar force and pertinence. ‘‘We do not want 
any more states,’’ he said, ‘‘ until wecan civ- 
ilize Kansas.’’ 

THE annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor recently held in Chicago 
passed a large number of resolutions bearing 
upon public questions. Among the resolu- 
tions were those favoring compulsory educa- 
tion, postal savings banks, the legal eight- 
hour working day, the abolition of contract 
labor on all public works, the submission of 
important questions to a direct vote of the 
people, the nationalization of the telephones, 
telegraphs, and mines and municipal control 
and ownership of street cars, electric light 
and gas plants. In dealing with the problem 
of relief for the unemployed a resolution was 
passed declaring that ‘‘ the right to work is 
the right to life, that to deny one is to deny 
the other ; that when the private employer 
cannot or will not give work, the municipal- 
ity, the state, or nation must.’”’ In consid- 
ering the action of the governor of Illinois in 
pardoning the convicted anarchists the con- 
vention apparently lost its senses. Resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously endorsing the 
course of Governor Altgeld, characterizing 
his action as one of ‘‘ simple justice’ and as- 
serting that the ‘‘conviction and incarcera- 
tion of the anarchists was the result of class 
prejudice and persecution.”’ 

Mr. A. B. YOUNGSON, speaking for the 
35,000 Organized Locomotive Engineers of 
the United States, says, in the interview 
printed in this impression of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, that if a set of men will not submit 
their case to a board of arbitrators for adjust- 
ment, they have no case in hisopinion. Mr. 
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Youngson with many other labor leaders be- 
lieves in arbitration and especially that kind 
which compels the parties to a controversy 
to abide by the decision of the arbitrators. It 
is not so with the American Federation of 
Labor. That organization in its recent con- 
vention rejected the report of one of its com- 
mittees which favored compulsory arbitration 
in labor disputes. The convention asserted 
its distrust of boards of arbitration together 
with the belief that compulsory arbitration 
would work to the detriment of labor so- 
cieties by lessening their power. If the office 
of the trades union is higher than that of the 
law of the land the principle is a valid one ; 
otherwise not. 

M. FREI, the new president of the Swiss 
republic, was a soldier in the Union Army 
during the Civil War. He came to this 
country in 1860, enlisted in the Union Army 
as a private soldier, organized a company of 
volunteers in Illinois, which he commanded 
at Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Get- 
tysburg ; suffered imprisonment at Salisbury 
and Libby Prisons and won the rank of 
colonel. He returned to Switzerland at the 
close of the war bearing an honorable dis- 
charge from the Unicn Army and im- 
mediately took high rank among the states- 
men and administrators of his country. In 
1882 M. Frei returned to this country as 
United States minister from Switzerland and 
remained at Washington for six years. Sub- 
sequently he was made vice president of the 
Swiss republic and he is now its chief ex- 
ecutive. Much American interest attaches 
to the new president of the little republic 
among the Alps, which, chief of all, teaches 
the value of a democratic system of govern- 
ment, and practically demonstrates that dif- 
ferent peoples (as in Switzerland, the French, 
Italian, and German) can live happily and 
peacefully together under a central govern- 
ment although separated by mountains and 
streams, with different languages and differ- 
ent interests. 

Ir is authentically reported that photog- 
raphy under water is among the recent scien- 
tific accomplishments which have a founda- 
tion in fact. Photographic experts have long 
been experimenting with various devices 
with which to take instantaneous photo- 
graphs under water at any depth and in any 
weather. Heretofore it has only been pos- 
sible to take photographs under water by 
time exposure in calm weather with direct 


sunlight at depths of six or seven meters. 
M. Louis Boutan of Paris has invented a 
magnesium lamp and supplied the device 
which makes photography under water a 
certain achievement. A cask of 200 liters 
capacity is filled with oxygen gas and on the 
upper end is fixed a spirit lamp which is 
covered with a bell glass. A vessel contain- 
ing magnesium in powder is connected with 
this lamp in such a manner that the metal 
can be bridged across the flame by the action 
of a rubber ball which serves as bellows. M. 
Boutan has demonstrated the success of his 
contrivance by obtaining good instantaneous 
negatives during a violent storm when no 
daylight could penetrate the depths. The 
negatives have no background, which defect 
may be remedied when submarine photogra- 
phy has reached a higher development. 

ERNEST LAMBERT, whose death occurred 
within the month, was the assistant editor of 
The Forum, aman of broad scholarship, and 
large experience. He was born in the Island 
of Jersey in 1863 and came to New York while 
yet a youth. He did his first newspaper work 
on the New York Wor/d, and was at one time 
editor of the Panama Star and Herald and 
was later connected with the Montreal Ga- 
zette, the Chicago 7imes, and the New York 
Tribune. He did journalistic work on the 
latter paper for a number of years before he 
entered the service of 7he Forum. Mr. Lam- 
bert was the Chautauqua correspondent of the 
New York 7ribune for several years. His 
dispatches and letters sent from Chautauqua 
during several of the summer sessions of the 
Assembly were appreciative and faithful and 
written in his usual attractive style. Mr. 
Lambert’s service to the 77ibune was of large 
proportions and he was a valued friend of 
Chautauqua. His death occurred at Southern 
Pines, N. C., whither he went in early winter 
hoping to recover from phthisis. A wife 
and three children survive him. 


In the markets of the world the credit of 
the republic of Mexico is good. This fact 
was recently demonstrated in the negotia- 
tions successfully completed by the Mexican 
minister of finance for a loan of $15,000,000 
with a Berlin house. The unusual strin- 
gency of the times in Mexico coupled with the 
great expense involved by the government 
in the maintenance of peace and order and > 
the construction cf public works including 
the Interoceanic Railroad madea foreign loan 
necessary. The Mexican treasury is in 
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good order and capable of meeting ordinary 
demands. The progressive chief executive 
of the republic, President Diaz, has for the 
past year pursued a policy of economy and 
retrenchment in the public business and he 
has personally directed the administration of 
that policy. The Mexican army stands in 
the way of much desired reduction in the 
government expenses. It is much larger 
than the regular army of the United States 
and is an expensive branch of the public 
service. The Mexican Congress is slow to 
make reductions in the armed force of the 
government, because of the common danger 
which exists in the way of popular insurrec- 
tions, and the probability that the army 
itself would rise in revolt against any great 
decrease in the appropriations for military 
purposes. Mexico’s greatest enemy is her- 
self and that one she must conquer first of 
all. The republic is fortunate in having no 
enemies without to menace her prosperity. 

THE annual report of the New York As- 
sociation for the Improvement of the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, recently made public, shows 
with great clearness the good which may be 
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accomplished by a thorough and systematic 
administration of charity. During the year 
the association aided 38,987 persons, either 
with provision, clothing, blankets, medicine, 
sickroom food, wood yard tickets, fresh air 
excursions, or employment. Through the 
agency of the society 183 different persons 
obtained permanent employment and 1,411 
were supplied with temporary work. The 
sewing bureau of the association turned out 
9,369 completed garments and 7,800 garments 
were sold to the poor at the cost of the 
material. There were 20,016 yards of ma- 
terial used and 2,516 orders of sewing given 
to poor women who made up the clothing in 
their own homes. The peoples’ bath house 
is one of the enterprises of the society, and 
during the year 68,829 bathers were accom- 
modated, including women and children. 
The fresh air bureau of the association re- 
ports that 21,247 persons were taken to the 
peoples’ seaside home at Coxey Island by 
harbor excursions, and that 204 ailing and 
crippled children and 105 adults were kept 
from two to four weeks at the home for crip- 
pled and ailing children at Coney Island. 


Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 

First week (ending February Io). 
“‘Rome and the Makiag of Modern Europe.”’ 
Chapter IX., from page 260 to page 266. 
“*Roman and Medieval Art.” Part II. Chapters 

III., IV., V., and VI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘Village Life in Switzerland.” 
‘* How Not to Help the Poor.” 
Sunday Reading for February 4. 
Second week (ending February 17). 
“*Rome and the Making of Modern Europe.” 
From page 266 to end of Chapter IX. 
‘‘Roman and Medieval Art.’”’ Part II. 
ters VII. and VIII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘‘ What of the Italian Financial Crisis?’ 
‘* Public Oral Debate.” 
Sunday Reading for February 11. 


Chap- 


Third week (ending February 24). 
“‘Rome and the Making of Modern Europe.’ 
Chapter X. to page 290. 


‘‘Roman and Medieval Art.” 
IX. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘“What is Astronomy ?” 
Sunday Reading for February 18. 

Fourth week (ending March 3). 


‘*Rome and the Making of Modern Europe.” 
Concluded. 
“Roman and Medieval Art.” 
ter X. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘‘The Russian Periodical Press.” 

Sunday Reading for February 25. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 

CHARLEMAGNE DAY—FEBRUARY 6. 
“Tilustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 
And every conqueror creates a muse.’’— Waller. 
A TOPICAL STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 
Draw off on cards an outline of the chief events 
in the reign of this great ruler. Present a card 
to each member of the circle so that all may 


Part II. Chapter 


Part II. Chap- 
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familiarize themselves as closely as they may 
desire regarding the subject. Give each sepa- 
rate topic (those marked by Roman numerals, 
and the divisions under these which are distin- 
guished by the Arabic numbers) as a specialty 
to some one member of the circle whoshall treat 
it as exhaustively as opportunity will permit. 
Leave to each the choice as to the method of 
treatment, whether it shall be in the form of a 
written paper, an informal talk, or any other 
preferred manner. The following analysis is 
suggested ; the cards may be made as elaborate 
as desired, by fancy lettering, painting, or any 
other form of decoration which may make of 
them pretty souvenirs of the occasion : 


I. Charlemagne’s Reign. 
II. Charlemagne’s Conquests : 

1. Lombardy. 

2. Saxony. 

3. Spain. 

4. The Avars. 

5. Other Lands and Peoples. 

6. Extent of his Empire. 
Charlemagne’s Coronation. 
Charlemagne’s Administration : 

1. Character of his Government. 

2. The Church. 

3. Public Works. 

4 

5 


III. 
IV. 


. Schools. 

. Literary Renaissance. 

6. Foreign Relations. 
V. Charlemagne’s Death and the Division 
of his Empire. 
Reading—‘‘ The Story of Roland.’’* 





Cc. L. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


SECOND WEEE. 
I. Roll Call—Quotations on art. 
2. Table Talk—Organized Charities. 
3- Paper—The Dominicans and the Francis- 


caus. 
4. Reading—‘‘A Plain Workingman’s Idea of 
Heaven.’’* 


5- Character Sketches—Famous personages in 
the Crusades—Peter the Hermit, Saladin, 
Richard the Ljion-Hearted. (See ‘“ The 
Talisman ” by Walter Scott.) 

THIRD WEEK. 
Paper—Genghis Khan and his Tartar hordes. 
Reading—‘‘ The Alhambra.”’* 
Character Sketch—Ignatius Loyola. 
Questions and Answers on ‘‘Rome and 
the Making of Modern Europe.” 
Debate—Resolved: That, laborers being in 
the majority and having the power of the 
ballot, are themselves to blame for the 
wrongs of which they complain. 

FOURTH WEEK. 


Questions from Zhe Question Table. 
2. A Resumé—A comparative study in architec- 
ture—theearly Christian, the Mohammedan, 
the Romanesque, the Gothic. 
Paper—The Rome of To-day (description). 
Reading—“ The Problem.”’* 
Table Talk—Russia’s ruler and his power. 


7? PF 


3: 
4. 
% 





*See The Library Table, page 632. 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR FEBRUARY. 


‘* ROME AND THE MAKING OF MODERN EUROPE.” 

P. 260. ‘‘Crusades.” The word comes from 
an Italian verb meaning to take the cross or to 
mark oneself with the cross. The derived Ital- 
ian noun meant an expedition of persons bear- 
ing the sign of thecross. The root of the word 
is found in the Latin crux, cross. 

‘“*Seljik borde.’’ A Turkish tribe inhabiting 
the plain north of the Caspian Sea. They took 
their name from a great chief under whom they 
accepted the religion of Mohammed, and settled 
in Bokhara. Later they made themselves mas- 
ters of the land extending from the borders of 
China to Constantinople. 

P. 261. ‘*The Truce of God.” At the time 
this was first generally introduced (1033), all 
private feuds were suspended from Thursday 
evening to Sunday evening. In 1041 the time 


was extended one day each week and made to 
begin on Wednesday evening. The institution 


disappeared when the European states became 
better organized and disorders fell under civil 
control. 

P. 262. ‘‘Fanatics.’? The Latin word fanat- 
tcus is built up from fanum, a temple, and from 
these two we get our words fane and fanatic, the 
latter word being originally applied to a person 
who was particularly zealous regarding religious 
subjects, and then extended to one holding ex- 
travagant notions regarding any subject. Full- 
er, writing in 1660, said, ‘‘ There is a new word, 
coined within a few months, called fanatics, 
which, by the close stickling thereof, seemeth 
well cut out and proportioned to signify what is 
meant thereby, even the sectaries of our age.” 

P. 263. ‘‘Doge” [ddj]. The title of the 
chief magistrate of Venice and also of Genoa. 
In Italy the word was gradually changed to its 
present form from duca, which was derived from 
the Latin duzx, a leader, a duke. 
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P. 264. ‘‘Le-vint’.” The region east of Italy 
lying along the Mediterranean, sometimes ex- 
tended so as to take in the Nile Valley including 
Greece and Egypt. It is applied more specific- 
ally to the coast regions and islands of Asia 
Minor and Syria. The word comes from the 
Latin Jevare, to rise, whence, from the rising 
sun, it was made to designate the East. 

P. 267. ‘‘TheGreat Interregnum.” With the 
death of Conrad IV. the Hohenstaufen line of 
rulers in Germany ended. Their dynasty repre- 
sents the greatest glory of the German nation 
during the Middle Ages. Their struggle to con- 
quer Italy and to break the power of the pope 
was futile and after a century they were over- 
come. Anarchy prevailed in the nation after 
their overthrow. Several rival competitors put 
forth their claims to the throne, but no one had 
power enough to establish the claim. 

P. 268. ‘‘ Friars.” The Latin word for broth- 
er is frater ; from this comes the French word 
frére, and through the latter the early mod- 
ern English, /rier, and then friar. The color 
of their garments gave rise to their distinction 
as black friars and grey friars. 

P. 269. ‘‘ Pon-tif’i-cate.” The office of a 
pope. The derivation of the word is from the 
expression pontifex maximus, on which see 
note in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for October, 1893, 
page 104. 

P. 272. ‘The Cid’ [sid]. This name came 
from the Arabic word, cid, meaning lord. Ruy 
Diaz was called mio cid el campeador, my lord 
the champion. 

P. 273. ‘Alhambra.’ Literally the red house, 
al ham’ra. A Moorish palace and fortress built 
near Granada, remarkable for its elaborate de- 
tails and its brilliant colors and gilding.—— 
‘‘Alcazar.” A castle, a fort, a citadel. The 
name was especially applied to the large castles 
at Seville, Segovia, Carmona, and a few other 
cities of Spain. 

‘‘Ottoman.’’ The name comes from Otho- 
mau, Othman, or Osman, the name of a sultan 
who, about 1300, placed himself at the head of 
the Turkish empire. He succeeded to the power 
of the Seljuk sultans, which power he increased 
over the surrounding lands, and which his suc- 
cessors still increased until their rule extended 
over all of modern Turkey. 

P. 274. ‘‘ Mar-gra’vi-ate.’”? The territory or 
jurisdiction of amargrave. A margrave in Ger- 
many is the corresponding title to marquis in 
England. It is compounded from the words, 
mark, meaning bounds, border, march, and 
graf, lord. Hence, lord of the marches or 
borders in Germany. 


P. 276. ‘‘Troubadours.”” Latin /vopus, a 
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trope, a song, Low Latin ¢vopare, to sing, ¢ro- 
pator, a singer, whence the French form, trou- 
badour. From the same word there was derived 
in Old French the form frover, truver, which 
finally settled into the word as we have it now, 
trouvére. Both words, used in different parts of 
the country, were applied to a class of early 
poets. 

‘*Minnesingers.”” German, minne, love, 
Singer, a singer. A class of German lyric poets, 
who wrote chiefly of love. 

** Boccaccio’”’ [bok-kat’cho]. (1313-1375.) An 
Italian novelist. 

‘‘Burgher-class.’"’ The class of freemen of a 
burgh or borough; those who enjoy the priv- 
ileges of a borough. 

P. 284. ‘‘The’sés.’’ The plural of thesis; 
the formulation of a proposition to be proved, a 
position, a theme, a premise assumed and not 
proved. 

“‘Indulgences.”? In the Romish church, the 
granting of ‘“‘the remission of temporal penal- 
ties for sins by authorized agerts of the pope in 
return for certain payments. This was at times 
largely practiced to raise money for various ec- 
clesiastical purposes, and was often accompanied 
by great abuses. The sale of indulgences by the 
Dominican preacher Tetzel 1517 called forth the 
opposition of Luther and the publication of his 
theses, and thus led to the German Reforma- 
tion.” 

P. 285. ‘‘The quarrel of Henry VIII. and the 
pope.” Henry wished to obtain the pope's 
sanction to his divorce from his wife Queen 
Catharine of Aragon; but failing in this, he 
carried out his wish against the pope’s decision. 
The pope threatened excommunication; the 
king passed an act forbidding appeals to Rome. 
The breach between Rome and England became 
complete, and in 1534 the Church of England 
was instituted. 

“ Ver-nac’u-lar.’’ Latin verna, a home-born 
slave, one born in his master’s house, a dweller. 
Hence, native, belonging to the country of 
one’s birth; said especially of the speech 
which is naturally acquired. The word is 
nearly always applied to the native language or 
the common idiom of a place. 

P. 288. ‘‘ Wars of the Roses.” So called 
because the two contesting parties had adopted 
roses as their badges, the Yorkists having 
chosen the white rose, and the Lancastrians the 
red 


PB. 289. “L'état cest moi.” “I am the 
state.” 
P. 291. ‘“‘The sixty years’ captivity.” On 


the death of Dom Henry in 1580, there was no 
direct claimant to the throne of Portugal. It 
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was claimed and won by Philip II. of Spain. 
The rule of the Spanish kings bore heavily on 
Portugal and in 1640 the nation revolted and, 
being successful, proclaimed one of its dukes 
king under the name of John IV. 





“ROMAN AND MEDIEVAL ART.” 

P. 112. “Stonehenge.” This is a collection 
of stones, numbering in all about one hundred 
and forty, weighing from ten to seventy tons. 
They were arranged about as follows: “ At the 
center was a large slab of blue limestone, a sup- 
posed altar. Around this were nineteen granite 
posts some twenty feet in average height, set in 
an ellipse. Around this was another ellipse of 
sandstone posts, bearing a transom or lintel of 
sandstone across the top. There seem to have 
been six of these triliths. Outside of this 
ellipse was a circle of thirty rough pillars of 
granite some six feet high. Outside of this 
there was a circle of thirty sandstone posts three 
and one half feet apart and sixteen feet high. A 
horizontal course of stone, dovetailed and mor- 
tised to the top of the uprights and to each 
other, ran round the circle. Without this circle 
there was a ditch and double mound of earth.” 

P. 116. ‘‘Exarchate” [eks-dr’kat]. The 
office, dignity, or administration of an exarch, 
or the district governed by an exarch (the ruler 
of a province in the Byzantine empire). The 
term is specifically applied to the Byzantine 
dominion in Italy after its reconquest by the 
Ostrogoths in the sixth century. It was called 
the exarchate of Ravenna, from its capital. 

‘‘San Appolinare.”” The two churches bear- 
ing this name are distinguished by the addi- 
tional words Nuovo, new; and in Classe, giving 
the location of the second one in an ancient 
port of Ravenna, called Classis. 

P. 117. ‘‘Concrete.”” A compact mass of 
sand, gravel, coarse pebbles, or stone chippings 
cemented by mortar. 

P. 118. ‘‘Nave.’”? That part of a Gothic 
church which extends from the choir at one 
end to the western door at the other. ‘‘ The 
word nave means a ship, and it was applied to 
the body of the church in accordance with the 
simile which compared the church to a ship.” 
Another definition is, “the main or middle 
part, lengthwise, of a church, extending typic- 
ally from the chief entrance to the choir or 
chancel.” 

P. 119. ‘‘En-tab/la-tures.”” The horizcntal 
architectural members which are supported by 
the columns. They consist of the architrave 
(the part which rests directly upon the capital 
of the columns), the frieze, and the cornice. 

P. 125. ‘‘Ab’a-cus.” The upper part or 


member of the capital of a column; a tablet 
placed upon the capital, which by adding to its 
surface makes it a stronger support. In figures 
59 and 65 of the text-book the square tablets, to 
be seen, in the one case just under the arch, in 
the other under the architrave, are fine examples 
of the abacus. 

“Trefoils.””’ A system of ornaments much 
used in Gothic architecture consisting of three 
foils or parts of circles, reminding one some- 
what of a clover leaf. 

P. 138. “ Abeyance.” The history of this 
word is an interesting one. In the Old French 
tongue there was a word déer or baer meaning 
to gaze at, to gape, to expect anxiously. From 
this verb and the Latin prefix ad, or a, to or at, 
the word abeyance was formed, having in legal 
lore the signification of expectancy, condition 
of being undetermined. From this came the 
secondary meaning, a state of suspended action 
or existence. Blackstone says, ‘‘ When there is 
no person in existence in whom an inheritance 
can vest, it is said to be in abeyance.’”? De 
Quincey speaks of ‘‘ keeping the sympathies of 
love and admiration in a dormant state or state 
of abeyance.” 

P. 146. ‘Mon/o-lith.’”? Greek, monos, single, 
lithos, stone. Consisting of a single stone. 

P. 151. ‘’ Fagades”’ [fa-sad’ or fa-sad’]. The 
outside surface of a building, especially the 
principal front. 

P. 161. “‘Hansa.’? A Gothic word meaning 
a band of men. A confederacy; a society of 
merchants in mercantile towns for the purpose 
of facilitating and protecting trade and trans- 
portation. 

P. 163. ‘‘Dialect.”” From a Greek word 
signifying discourse ; common language of the 
country. ‘One of a number of related modes 
of speech, regarded as descended from a com- 
mon original : a language viewed in its relation 
to other languages of the same kindred; the 
idiom of a district or class, differing from that 
of other districts or classes. Thus the Scotch is 
a dialect of English ; English isa dialect of the 
Germanic or Teutonic group ; Germanic speech 
is an Aryan or Indo-European dialect.’? The 
modern use of the term is restricted mostly 
to the idiom of a class or of a locality, as 
distinct from the generally accepted language 
of educated people. 

P. 166. ‘‘Miracle Plays.” ‘‘ From the first 
introduction of dramatic representations in 
England, probably as early, at least, as the 
beginning of the twelfth century, down to the 
beginning of the fifteenth, or perhaps somewhat 
later, the only species of drama known was that 
styled the Miracle, or Miracle-play. The sub- 
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jects of the Miracle-plays were all taken from 
the histories of the Old and the New Testament, 
or from the legends of saints and martyrs; and 
indeed it is probable that their original design 
was chiefly to instruct the people in religious 
knowledge. They were often acted—as well 
as written—by clergymen, on Sundays or other 
holidays.” 

“Passion Plays.’”? ‘The miracle-play of the 
Passion [Christ’s suffering and death] was one 
of the earliest and most wide-spread, and from 
it the first theatrical company of Paris, estab- 
lished in 1492, was called the brethren of the 
passion. It embraced the principal events in 
the life of Christ, was exhibited with splendid 
pomp, and its representation occupied several 
days. Among its characters were the three 
members of the Trinity, angels or archangels, 
the apostles, devils, and Herod with all his 
court. The Virgin Mary is a favorite character 
in French mystery plays.”’ 

“‘Ober-Ammergau.” A village in Bavaria, 
where there is celebrated every ten years the 
Passion Play. In 1634 a plague prevailed in the 
vicinity of this little town, and its inhabitants 
took a vow that if their village escaped they 
would celebrate Christ’s passion every decade. 
They were saved from the plague and have 
faithfully kept their vow. The play requires 
three hundred and fifty performers and lasts 
from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m., and is repeated for 
twelve consecutive Sundays. It is always wit- 
nessed by thousands of spectators, many of 
them being from foreign countries. The play 
is always reverential in character. The person 
chosen to take the part of Christ is always the 
best man in the place. 


P. 172. ‘* Pi-las’ters.”’ ‘‘A kind of square 
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column, sometimes insulated, but more com- 
monly engaged in a wall and projecting about a 
fourth or a fifth of its thickness.” 

P. 174. “Bays.” Rectangular or curvilinear 
openings in a wall. When a bay serves as a 
door the lower part of it is called the ground- 
sill; when it serves as a window, the lower 
part is known as the sill. When the upper part 
of a bay is horizontal it is called the lintel; 
when it is curvilinear, it is called the arch. 

P. 178. ‘‘Filigree.’? Fine ornamental work, 
consisting of fine gold, or silver, sometimes of 
copper wire, formed into delicate tracery or net- 
work, or of small plates of metal soldered to a 
background. The word is a corruption of the 
Spanish filigrain, which was made up of fi/a, a 
file, or row of things, from /i/ar, to spin [Latin 
Jjilum, a thread], and grano, grain, or principal 
fiber of the work. 

‘‘Buttress.”” A massive piece of masonry 
built as a projecting support to the exterior of a 
wall. The jutting parts of the wall between 
the windows, seen especially in figures 93 and 
95 in the text-book, are buttresses. 

P. 181. ‘‘ Flying buttress.” ‘‘A pier which 
stands at some distance from a wall surmounted 
by a rampant arch which connects it with the 
wall.” ‘‘It consists of a straight bar of 
masonry, usually sloping, carried on an arch 
and a solid pier or buttress. The word is gener- 
ally applied only to the straight bar and the 
supporting arch.” It is designed to withstand 
the pressure of a roof or vault which cannot be 
supported by ordinary buttresses. In figure 103 
in the text-book, a row of flying buttresses 
shows plainly over the front window in the 
aisle on the left-hand side, supporting the wall 
of the nave of the cathedral. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C.L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


[In response to numerous requests the Questions and 
Answers on Roman history are given in this number of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN.] 


‘*ROME AND THE MAKING OF MODERN EUROPE.”’ 

I. Q. What was the purpose of the Crusades? 
A. The recovery of Palestine and especially of 
the Holy Sepulcher from the Mohammedan cap- 
tors, 

2. Q. Why had not the western Christians 
risen sooner against these marauders? A, Be- 
cause the earlier conquerors had not molested 
them on their pilgrimages. 

3. Q. Who were the persecuting hordes of 


the eleventh century? A. The Seljuk Turks 
from the deserts of Central Asia. 

4. Q. Who was the great preacher of the 
First Crusade? A. Peter the Hermit. 

5. Q. What was the most important result of 
the First Crusade? A. It postponed for three 
hundred and fifty years the extinction of the 
Eastern Empire. 

6. Q. What was its immediate effect? A. 
The establishment of the Christian Kingdom of 
Jerusalem with Godfrey as its king. 

7. Q. For what is the monk St. Bernard 
chiefly renowned? A. As being the preacher 
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of the Second Crusade. 

8. Q. What was accomplished by the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Crusades? A. Nothing. 

9. Q. What was the great victory of the 
Fifth Crusade? A. The taking of Constanti- 
nople. 

10. Q. Howmany Crusades were there? A. 
Seven, according to some authorities, nine. 

11. Q. Name some of the changes wrought 
by the Crusades. A. They placed the Eastern 
Empire as a barrier to Turkish invasion, in- 
creased the authority of the pope, broke down 
the feudal system, disseminated education, and 
extended commerce. 

12. Q. What did the thirteenth century 
prove to be for Europe? A. The dawn ofa 
better era. 

13. Q. How had the power of the popes 
greatly increased at thistime? A. Their right 
to excommunicate temporal sovereigns for neg- 
lect of their crusading vow was exercised 
against emperors and kings. 

14. Q. What place was the seat of papal 
power during the so-called Babylonish Captivity ? 
A. Avignon. 

15. Q. What shook the hold of the Romish 
Church upon the world and prepared the way 
for the Protestant Reformation? A. The 
‘Great Schism.”’ 

16. Q. What English king was feudal lord 
of more than halfof France? A. Henry II. 

17. Q. How did affairs differ in England and 
France in 1215? A. His subjects were com- 
pelling the English John to sign Magna Charta 
and Philip Augustus was laying the foundations 
of an absolute monarchy. 

18. Q. When again did it seem as if France 
and England would unite under a single mon- 
arch? A. In the reign of the English Henry V. 

19. Q. What had the Hundred Years’ War 
taught England? A. To depend on herself. 

20. Q. What made the Cid the hero of Spain ? 
A. His prowess in the war against the Moham- 
medans. 


21. Q. When were the three crowns of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark united? A. In 
1397- 


22. Q. What is the one nation of those 
formed out of fragments of the Roman empire 
which has maintained its independence to the 
present? A. Switzerland. 

23. Q. How was Russian development 


checked in the thirteenth century? A. By a 
ruthless Mongol invasion. 

24. Q. When did the last visible vestiges of 
the empire of old Rome disappear? A. With 
the fall of Constantinople under the assaults of 
the Turks in 1453. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


25. Q. What new régime was ushered in 
with the passing ofthe Middle Ages? A. That 
which fostered the assertion of the rights of the 
individual. 

26. Q. Name the three salient characteristics 
of the modern period. A. Liberation of the 
human mind; the admission of the common 
people to political rights; the development of 
the national idea. 

27. Q. What country was the first to profit 
by the revivalof learning? A. Italy. 

28. Q. What was the effect of this revival of 
learning in the church? A. Men ventured to 
test the church by the Bible and an enlightened 
conscience and the Protestant Reformation fol- 
lowed. 

29. Q. What religious war in Germany fol- 
lowed the attempts of the Protestant and the 
Romish religions to dwell together in harmony ? 
A. The Thirty Years’ War. 

30. Q. What was the first result of the discov- 
ery of the New World? A. The removal of the 
commercial centers of Europe from the Mediter- 
ranean cities to those of the Atlantic. 

31. Q. What wars were brought on by the 
tyrannous rule of monarchs over their subjects? 
A. The Civil War in England and the French 
Revolution. 

32. Q. Who remains as the only autocrat of 
the nineteenth century in Europe? A. The 
czar. 

33- Q. Of all European peoples which were 
the last to awake to a consciousness of their 
unity? A. The Germans, 

34. Q. Whois known as ‘‘the prisoner of 
the Vatican”; and what nation is called ‘‘ the 
sick man of Europe”? A. The pope ; Turkey. 

35. Q. Howis the modern era styled? A. 
As the era of the free man in a free state. 





‘“ROMAN AND MEDIEVAL, ART.” 

1. Q. How does architecture rank in the art 
history of the Middle Ages? A. Asthe most in- 
teresting and most important department. 

2. Q. How far back does the oldest surviving 
church of Northern Europe date? A. To the 
eleventh century, 

3. Q. Which is the most important of all 
these ancient churches? A. The Church of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. 

4. Q. Where are the most interesting sur- 
vivals of the early Christian buildings of Europe 
preserved? A. In Ravenna. 

5. Q. When were the three Ravenna churches 
most important for the history of art, built? A. 
In the sixth century. 

6. Q. Why were pagan basilicas adopted as 
the plan for churches? A. Because they were 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


places of large public concourse, such as were 
needed in Christian worship. 

7. Q. How is the distinction between the 
system of the later cathedrals and the system of 
the basilicas emphasized? A. By the use of the 
arch and column and of the timber ceiling. 

8. Q. From what is the modern church steeple 
developed? A. The bell tower. 

9. Q. Where was the plan of the dome 
churches found? A. In the old Roman baths. 

10. Q. Which one of these churches surpasses 
all other buildings of its time? A. St. Sophia 
of Constantinople. 

11. Q. Which one is known as the ‘‘ Dome 
of the Rock”? A. The Mosque of Omar at Je- 
rusalem. 

12, Q. Where is the artistic genius of Byzan- 
tine art most obvious? A. In its architectural 
ornament, 

13. Q. How did Arab art gain an influence 
in Italy? A. Through Syria and Egypt by 
means of the Crusades. 

14. Q. How was Arab art restricted by a law 
of Mohammed? A. All imitation of human or 
animal forms was forbidden. 

15. Q.. Where did Arab culture leave its 
most famous monument? A. In the Alhambra. 

16. Q. In what did the originality of Arab 
architecture show itself? A. In the minaret, in 
surface ornament, and in the employment of 
the pointed and the horseshoe arch, 

17. Q. What is the essential character of the 
Romanesque period? A. Its effort to be orig- 
inal. 

18. Q. Where were the great Romanesque 
cathedrals built? A. Throughout the Germanic 
empire and southern France. 

19. Q. What conspired to create the Roman- 
esque style? A. The rivalry of great towns, of 
powerful bishops, of monastic orders, and the 
wish of emperors to leave monuments of their 
greatness. 

20. Q. Howdid this stylespread to England? 
A. Through the Normans. 

21.Q. How are all the great Romanesque 
cathedrals distinguished? A. By the pier and 
the vaulting arch. 

22. Q. What isthe distinction between a pier 
andacolumn? A. A pier is a support built up 
of masonry without reference to shape; a column 
is a monolith in its diameter and frequently also 
in its perpendicular. 

23. Q. What must be true of the material of 
a church with a vaulted ceiling? A. That it must 
be the same throughout; walls, roof, and col- 
umns all of stone. 

24. Q. How was the ground plan of the 
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Romanesque cathedrals distinguished? A. By 
the introduction of the transept or cross form. 

25. Q. What difference is to be observed be- 
tween Romanesque sculpture and its wall paint- 
ing? A. The former is clumsy and rude; the 
latter shows a finished and powerful style. 

26. Q. Where were the first Gothic cathedrals 
built? A. In France. 

27. Q. What does the spread of Gothic archi- 
tecture throughout Europe signify? A. French 
ascendancy and influence in the later Middle 
Ages. 

28. Q. Give the origin of the word Gothic. 
A. It is of Italian coinage and grew out of Ital- 
ian prejudice against Germanic Europe. 

29. Q. With what is the rise of the Gothic 
style connected? A. The increasing area and 
size of the great cathedrals. 

30. Q. With what is the increase of cathedral 
dimensions related? A. The growth and pros- 
perity of French cities. 

31. Q. How arethese citiesdescribed? A. As 
practically independent civic states. 

32. Q. What share had the citizens in the 
great cathedrals? A. Those who had helped to 
pay forthem had a right to use them, and all took 
a personal pride and felt a personal rivalry with 
other cities, regarding them. 

33. Q. Why has not the ccmmercial pros- 
perity of modern times had an equal influence 
in the same direction? A. Modern states are 
too large for their public art to be visible to all 
the people and thus to appeal to their ambition 
and pride. 

34. Q. What other important consideration 
interested the people of those times in the cathe- 
drals? A. In the absence of literature the art 
of the cathedrals taught them lessons of religion 
and fostered their faith. 

35- Q. What forms a main feature in Gothic 
architecture? A. The pointed arch. 

36. Q. Explain the necessity of this feature 
in the large constructions ofthattime. A. Round 
arch vaultings proved insecure for the increased 
height, width, and weight. 

37- Q. How does Gothic architecture dispense 
with blank walls or solid masonry surfaces? 
A. By the substitution of pictured windows of 
stained glass and the lavish use of statuary. 

38. Q. What exterior feature did the Gothic 
style render necessary? A. Buttresses. 

39. Q. Of whatare the spires of Gothic archi- 
tecture an evolution? A. Of the Romanesque 


towers. 

40. Q. In what does the great charm of this 
style rest? A. In the variety of details which it 
allows. 








THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


ITALIAN DRAMA AND DRAMATISTS. 

1. From what is the Roman drama derived? 

2. Who is regarded as the earliest dramatic 
writer of Rome? 

3- Which of the Muses presides over tragedy ? 

4. The productions of what two celebrated 
dramatic poets of Rome have had great influence 
on modern comedy ? 

5. Who was the one truly great tragic poet of 
Rome ? 

6. For the representation of what drama did 
Palladio, the celebrated Italian architect, build 
a theater at Vicenza? 

7. What Italian dramatist was called the 
Garrick of Italy? 

8. What well-known American drama is 
based on the fall of Tarquin ? 

9. Who was Europe’s favorite dramatist in 
the sixteenth century ? 

10. What living Italian actor and actress are 
well known to the American public? 





THE CIRCLE OF SCIENCES.—V. 

1. Of what character are the earliest records 
concerning plants ? 

2. Who is our first great botanical author ? 

3. What point used only within the last 
sixty years as the first distinction in the classi- 
fication of flowering plants, was noted by this 
author? 

4. By whom and where was the first botan- 
ical garden of modern times founded ? 

5. What two naturalists laid the foundation 
of vegetable physiology as a science by carefully 
examining all the cells and tissues of plants and 
seeds ? 

6. What was the vague and unscientific clas- 
sification of vegetables up to the time of Lin- 
nzeus ? 

7- Whattrend did the study of botany take 
directly after the physiological researches led by 
Linnzus? 

8. Whose system of classification is now most 
used? 

9- Name three branches of botany as applied 
to the wants of everyday life. 

10. What is fossil botany? 





THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.—V. 
I. Name the two leading oldest gods of the 
Egyptian religion. 
2. What place in the Egyptian religious sys- 


tem has been held by the dead, especially by the 
dead kings ? 

3. What is true regarding Egyptian tombs 
and the preservation of the bodies of the dead? 

4. Whatdid they believe rendered necessary 
the preservation of the dead, which accounts for 
the mummies of that land? 

5. What chief peculiarity in the religion of 
Egypt has always caused astonishment among 
foreigners ? 

6. What belief led up to this peculiarity ? 

7. Didthe Egyptians celebrate many religious 
festivals? 

8. What were the marked characteristics of 
their numerous buildings dedicated to religious 
purposes ? 

9. What ancient writer claims that the Egyp- 
tians were the first to say that the soul of man is 
immortal ? 

10. What is admitted by all students after 
their utmost researches regarding Egyptian re- 
ligion ? 





QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES. 

I. What is the first step in the conditions un- 
der which an alien may become a citizen of the 
United States ? 

2. How long must the applicant have resided 
continuously in the United States before he can 
be naturalized ? 

3. What terms are used to distiaguish be- 
tween the admission of a single citizen and that 
of taking in at one time a number of inhabitants, 
as when the citizens of Texas became citizens of 
the United States? 

4. What other persons become citizens of the 
United States through the naturalization of a 
foreign man? 

5. The naturalization of what class of persons 
is expressly forbidden by the United States laws 
of 1882? 

6. Between the United States and what other 
nation was there a commission of arbitration es- 
tablished for the consideration of the claims of 
the citizens of the United States for property 
destroyed in the Cuban Rebellion ? 

7. Why was Buzzi’s claim for five hundred 
thousand dollars, presented to this commission, 
disallowed ? 

8. What great argument grew out of this case? 

g. Among what people are the earliest ac- 
counts of naturalization found ? 
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10. What act in Rome removed almost en- 
tirely the necessity of personal naturalization for 
which up to that time there had been such great 
demand ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR JANUARY. 
ITALIAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

1. About the third century at Rome. 2. Pope 
Sylvester (about 330) who is said to have con- 
structed a steam organ to illustrate his lessons. 
3. A method of singing hymns first introduced 
(about 386) into the western church by St. Am- 
brose, who arranged the four diatonic scales, 
known as the authentic modes. 4. Until about 
the end of the sixth century when it was super. 
seded by the Gregorian chant, adopted by Pope 
Gregory the Great, who to the four authentic 
modes added the plagal or collateral modes. 
5. Guido d’ Arezzo, the principal musician of the 
eleventh century. 6. About1711 by Bartolom- 
meo Cristofali, an Italian of Padua, Italy. 7. In 
Florence (1600) at the marriage of Henry IV., of 
France and Maria de’ Medici. 8. Ottavio 
Rinuccini’s drama of ‘‘ Euridice, ’’ set to music 
by Giaco Peri. 9. Cherubini, a Florentine, 
whom Haydn and Beethoven pronounced the 
first dramatic composer of histime. 10. The fa- 
mous “ Miserere,”’ performed yearly on Wednes- 
day and Friday of Passion Week in the Sistine 
Chapel and other Roman churches. It. St. 
Peter’s in Rome. 12. St. Cecilia. 





THE CIRCLE OF SCIENCES.—IV. 

1. From Hermes Trismegistus to whom its 
discovery was anciently attributed. The science 
of the key ; science of the letter  ; and later on, 
the astrology of the lower world. 2. Suidas, a 
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Byzantine author of the 16th or 11th century. 
3. ‘“‘He ordered that all the writings on the 
chemistry of gold and silver should be burned, 
in order that the people should not grow too 
rich by making gold and again commence a re- 
bellion.” 4. The Balneum Mariz, having for 
its principle that ‘‘the calcination of violent 
heat is less powerful as a solvent or component 
than the liquefaction produced by gentle heat.” 
5. That a metal when calcined (oxidized) in- 
creases in weight. 6. Concentrated vinegar; 
nitric acid, and aqua regia. 7. Inthe 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries. 8. He founded a regular 
alchemistic university in Prague. 9. The art of 
making porcelain. 10. By discovering oxygen 
he destroyed Stahl’s theory of phlogiston. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 

1. Zoroaster. 2. It is not known; by dif- 
ferent authorities it has been variously estimated 
at from 6000 B. C. to 800 B.C. 3. The law of 
Parseeism is justice ; that of Buddhism, mercy. 
4. The Zend Avesta. 5. It regards life as a bat- 
tle between right and wrong. 6. Fire-worship- 
ers. 7. Thomas Moore in ‘‘Lalla Rookh.” 
8. During the captivity of the Jews. 9. Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost’? and Goethe’s ‘‘Faust.”” 
Io. Chiefly in Persia and India. 





QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES. 

1. More than 212 times. 2. California. 
3. Three; Colorado, Montana, and Nevada. 
4. It was admitted into the Union in 1876, and 
in 1893 it admitted women to the right of suf- 
frage. 5. New York and Pennsylvania. 6. Ne- 
vada. 7. Virginia. 8. Texas. 9. New York. 
10. Four, California, Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—1897. 


CLASS OF 1894.—“‘ THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 
“* Ubi mel, ibt apes.’’ 
OFFICERS. 


President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, D.D., Oil City, 
Pa.; the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the 
Rev. D- Livingston, Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, New York City; the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., 
Atlanta, Ga.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Aurora, Ill.; the 
Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunningham, Wheeling, W. Va.; the Rev. 
G. W. Barlowe, Detroit, Michigan. 

Coyresponding Secretary—Miss Anna M. Thomson, Win- 
chester, Va. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron, 
N.Y. 





Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 
Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 
Crass FLOWER—CLOVER. 





A MEMBER of ’94 writes: ‘‘ Reading the 
Chautauqua books has been a never failing 
source of enjoyment and instruction to me, al- 
though I am reading alone, having found it im- 
practicable to organize a circle. While at the 
World’s Fair this fall and looking at the maps in 
the Chautauqua exhibit in the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing, I realized more than ever what the C.L.S.C. 
is doing all over the world. To me it has been 
an unqualified blessing.” 
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CLASS OF 1895.—-‘‘ THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“* The truth shall make you free.”’ 
OFFICERS: 

President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. 
J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert 
Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. Hawes, Richmond, Va. 

Cor. Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Treasurer—Mr. R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue N.E., 


Washington, D.C. 
Trustee of the Building Fund—Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 


City, Pa. 
Class Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, 


Conn. 
CLass FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 


CLass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 

A RECENT letter from a ’95 alludes to his de- 
votion to the work of the C. L. S.C., which 
he has been pursuing as opportunity offers. The 
impetus given him by the C. L. S. C. led him to 
take up the study of law, and he proposes to en- 
ter the University of Michigan for a special 
course. We congratulate this fellow-student on 
the opportunities before him. 

THE following is received from a member of 
’95, a county secretary from Colorado: ‘‘I am 
looking forward with pleasant anticipation to 
this year’s work. Roman History and the 
Middle Ages have always been very misty in my 
mind. If by reading the C. L. S.C. course, I 
get as clear an idea of this year’s work as I did 
of Grecian History, I shall be satisfied. I am 
fifty years old and a grandmother ; but I intend 
to doa great deal of study yet. I shall take up 
Latin lessons with my other reading this winter. 
I am planning to give a talk on Chautauqua 
work at our educational association in January. 
All whom I induced to take THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
last year, tell me they like it. Since I have 
been reading with a purpose, I find much out- 
side of the prescribed course that is in line with 
my studies, and of course such articles are read 
with added pleasure. 


CLASS OF 1897.—‘‘THE ROMANS.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; 
Mr. A. A. Stagg, Chicago; Mrs. A. E. Barker, Bethel, 
Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Mississippi; Mrs. M. J. Gaw- 
throp, Philadelphia; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; 
Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw Rice, Tacoma, Washington; Rev. 
James E. Coombs, Victoria, B.C.; Miss Emily Green, 
South Wales ; Charles E. Boyd, Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Mr. Shirley P. Austin, Mead- 


ville, Pa. 
Crass EMBLEM—THE Ivy. 





THE Class of ’97 reports a steady increase in 
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membership. The class roll is being steadily 
increased by recruits from all over the country, 
and many new circles composed entirely of ’97’s 
have been organized. 

MEMBERS of ’97 will find that the weeks im- 
mediately succeeding the holidays form the 
crucial period of their year. It is at this point 
that the inexperienced Chautauquan who has 
not fortified himself by girding up his loins in 
time, is liable to fail in the race. Let ’97’s ac- 
cept this warning, and make wise preparations 
to overcome the enemy which is sure to follow 
the interruptions of the holiday season. 





GRADUATES. 


A MEMBER of the class of ’93, upon receiving 
her diploma, writes as follows: “It is with a 
gratefulness too deep for words that I acknowl- 
edge the receipt of my diploma after four years 
of what was to me hard study. While it may 
mean very little to others, my life is entirely 
changed, and I have learned to make my books 
my companions. I shall read systematically 
now, and try to earn additional seals ; but most 
of all, try to make myself what God intended I 
should be.” 


THE Guild of the Seven Seals adopted a year 
ago at Chautauqua a very graceful little pin. 
The design is a gold monogram surrounded by 
achain of seven links, emblematic of the fact 
that the members of the Guild hold seven seals 
more than those of the League of the Round 
Table. Any members of the Guild who have 
not known of this little badge and who wish to 
secure it, can do so by sending two dollars and 
a half to'the Central Office, Drawer 194, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


THE Class of ’91 is anxious to collect a good 
library for its class headquarters at Chautauqua. 
Nothing would better furnish the room or make 
it more attractive as a class home. 

Other classes have received large and valuable 
gifts of books. We have yet to make a start. 
Dr. Palmer, our gifted vice president, class poet, 
and musician, proposed last summer that each 
member of the class should select from his own 
library the book which had proved most enjoy- 
able and helpful to himself and either take or 
send it to Chautauqua for this class library. 

In this way we should each be represented by 
our taste and should contribute much to the 
pleasure of all our members. 

Any one desiring to send books will please 
direct them to Chautauqua, N. Y., care of Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. ’ 

















LOCAL CIRCLES. 


c. L. S. C. MOTTOES., 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.”’ 


“Letus Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst,” 


“ Never be Discouraged.” 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
CHARLEMAGNE Day—February 6, 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

C1cERO Day—March 27. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION LECTURE PLAN. 

THE Chautauqua Extension Lecture plan 
which proved so successful last year, when it was 
tried for the first time, is being received with even 
more favor during the present season. The 
number of courses is already in excess of those 
given last year, and the variety of subjects of- 
fered make these lectures adapted to Chautauqua 
circles and alsoto literary organizations of many 
different kinds. The greatest interest is natu- 
rally felt in the course on Social Science, by Pro- 
fessor Small of the University of Chicago, asthe 
subject is one to which attention is being given 
very widely. 

The Chautauqua Union of Buffalo considered 
the course so valuable to the community that each 
circle consented to a slight assessment, which 
enabled them to meet the necessary expenses 
and give the lectures asa free course. An ani- 
mated discussion has followed every lecture, and 
capital and labor, government ownership of rail- 
roads, and every question of public interest has 
been freely discussed before an appreciative 
audience. 

Several Y. M. C. A.’s are giving this course 
before their young men, a large number of min- 
isters have availed themselves of the opportunity 
to present the subject of Social Science to their 
congregations, and Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties and Epworth Leagues are also availing them- 
selves of the plan. Ina little town in Massa- 
chusetts quite out of the way from the centers 
of activity, two or three bright college women 
are giving the lectures as a parlor course, and 
report much interest among the more cultivated 
members of the community. Ina college town 
in Ohio the professor of political economy is de- 
livering the lectures before an enthusiastic au- 
dience. It is evident that this new plan is to 
prove a most valuable feature of the Chautauqua 
System of Education. 
jJ-Feb. 





SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

ADDISON Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAYy—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 

The attention of circles is especially called to 
the course on Social Science already meutioned, 
which is especially timely in view of their study 
of Professor Ely’s ‘‘Outlines of Economics,” 
and also to the three lectures by Professor Good- 
year on ‘‘Great Periods of Medieval History and 
Art.” Professor Goodyear is a charming writer, 
and in these lectures has carefully avoided any 
repetition of what has already been said in his 
bock, “Roman and Medieval Art.” He isa 
clear and original writer, and is a historian as 
well as a student of art; so these three lectures 
will be found of exceeding interest to all circles 
who are studying this year’s course in Roman 
and Medieval History. The course is accompan- 
ied by an illustrated syllabus which will add 
much to the interest of the lectures. 

The plan, as stated elsewhere in this magazine, 
involves no financial risk, as circles making use 
of the lectures send half of the proceeds to the 
Chautauqua Office. 

THE C. L. S. C. IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The following news from the South African 
secretary, Miss Landfear, will be of interest to 
Chautauquans : 

“T have been passing through a slough of 
despond. Perhaps it was caused by the influ- 
enza, a second edition of which I have had dur- 
ing the past quarter. I have even felt like giv- 
ing up Chautauqua work in this part of the 
world, and then I have remembered that pio- 
neersin a great work have often seemed to fail 
before the success came at last. 

‘The telegram which Bishop Vincent sent to 
Chautauqua this year has rung in my mind: 
‘The world needs Chautauqua; give Chautau- 
qua to the world.’ I do think the idea is 
growing roots, but I am impatient for the branch. 

“The three circles in the suburbs of Cape 
Town, numbering about thirty members, are all 
going on well. The secretary of the suburban 
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circle sends fees for six who go on their fourth 
year. She says ‘I have much enjoyed the 
other three years, having reread several of the 
books.’ 

“The secretary of the East London Circle 
sends fees for ten members, one being a new 
member. 

“The circle at Alice numbers about eight 
members. 

“Circle members at Kimberly go on to a sec- 
ond year’s reading, but still object to sending 
me their names and fees of membership. 

‘The Worcester members tell me they must 
take another year on the books they have had, 
but their interest seems not to have declined. 

“* Novem Circle of Witzies Hock has been re- 
duced to a triangle, but it still exists. 

“Tam afraid the Brandfort Circle has only 
one working member, but she is determined to 
go on. 

‘“‘A member in Basutoland has begun her 
C. L. S. C. reading again. 

‘There are only seven in Wellington who are 
doing good work, and our meetings the last 
quarter have been reduced to about that num- 
ber ; but I hope for a time of renewed growth. 

‘‘The only new circle as yet this year is -at 
Lady Gray, District Robertson. 

‘‘T am glad to say that THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
comes promptly, and we have already a list of 
thirty-five subscribers forthe coming year. This 
is six more than last year at this time.” 

In a previous letter Miss Landfear says of the 
Chautauqua extension lectures on Greek So- 
cial Life, a set of which were sent out for her to 
use: ‘The first and second lectures in the Greek 
Social Life course have proved a_ success at 
Kimberly, and_I have sent them the next two 
lectures. Weare yet to have the fifth and sixth 
here at Wellington.” 

COUNTY SECRETARY’S MEMORANDA. 

The county secretary of Volusia County, Fla., 
reports a new circle organized in Deland, where 
the C. L. S.C. has hardly been mentioned for 
eight years. One of the University professors 
is especially interested in the circle, and the 
membership is already over twenty. There is 
also a prospect of a goodly number of circles in 
Volusia County next year as circulars have been 
placed in the hands of ministers and teachers in 
various parts of the county, and articles written 
for the county papers. The result of these ef- 
forts is a good deal of intelligent interest in the 
work. 

A county secretary in New Jersey presented 
the matter of the Chautauqua Extension Lec- 
tures to the Teachers’ Association, and this will 
result in the giving of the course of lectures in 


Social Science, a subject of great interest to 
teachers as well as to the rest of the world. 
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HAWAIIAN ISLANDS.—A class of twelve at 
Honolulu are at work on the special course in 
English History and Literature. The secretary 
says: ‘‘Many of us lead very busy lives and do 
not feel that we can meet oftener than once a 
month ; but we anticipate a great deal of pleas- 
ure in our meetings because some of the mem- 
bers are very bright women.” 

CanapDa.—Circles are reported at Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, and Kingston, Ont., the one at the 
latter place, known as the Homeric Circle, is 
composed of twelve members. 

MAINE.—Thirteen members are comprised in 
the class of Boothbay Harbor. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The scribe of Keep Pace 
Circle, of Boston, sends his examination papers 
for the garnet seal and Bibic courses, taken in ad- 
dition to the rereading of the regular course for 
which he had previously sent the examination 
papers, thus winning three seals on his diploma 
received in ’92. He is pursuing this year’s read- 
ings in the circle and intends to take the garnet 
seal course. The circle’s new members are en- 
thusiastic. One who commenced the work 
ten years ago, reading one year only, is now 
taking it up again.——There are Chautauqua 
classes at Chicopee Falls and Dudley. 

NEw YorkK.—A circle of thirty-five members 
has been formed at Washington St. M. E. 
Church, Poughkeepsie. The attendance is good 
and the interest unabated.—A circle was 
formed at the Harlem branch of the Y. M.C.A., 
New York City. It had twelve members and 
hoped to have more at its next meeting.—Pros- 
pect Heights Circle of Brooklyn is making fine 
progress. Its meetings, held the first and fourth 
Monday of each month, are regarded by the 
members as very beneficial. ——There are classes 
at Olean, Cortland, and Dunkirk.——Wopowog 
Cc. L. S. C. recently organized at Stony 
Brook, sends its greeting to all other circles. It 
is in a flourishing condition and intends its 
motto “Onward and Upward” to be its living 
motto.— A class called the Clio Circle of the 
Cc. L. S. C. has been formed at New York City 
with a membership of nine. 

NEw JERSEY.—Nine ladies of Newark com- 
pose a Chautauqua class, which they have named 
Rosemary. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Castle Shannon Circle of 
Pittsburg has a large membership, including 
twenty-eight ’97’s with a prospect of more.—— 
Wyoming Valley Circle at Wilkesbarre has 
twelve members.——There is a hopeful band of 
workers at Montgomery Station. St. Andrew’s 




















C.L.S.C. at Reading has had some good programs 
arranged by the instruction committee, Its eleven 
members are all deeply interested.——There are 
classes at Mt. Carmel, Williamsport, South Gib- 
son, and Oakdale.——At East Bradford a prom- 
ising association of twelve members, organized 
the first of October, is pursuing the reading with 
much interest. It is called the Epworth League 
cCL.S C. 

NortH CAROLINA.—New Berne has a circle 
officered and in running order. 

TENNESSEE.—Preparation for the year’s work 
has been made by the class at Covington.—— 
The local circle of McMinnville was beautifully 
christened by the presjdent elect, The Crad- 
dock, in honor of the author of “In the Ten- 
nessee Mountains.” The class emblem, the 
ivy, was formally adopted by the reading of a 
poem of which the following is an extract : 

‘The flowers of speech, the flowers of song, 
Are strewn life’s pathway all along, 

But the dearest flower of the earth or air 

Is the dainty bloom of the ivy fair.” 

ARKANSAS.—Hazen has a Chautauqua organi- 
zation of eight members. 

TrExas.—Classes report from Kerrville and 
Bondham. 

Ou10.—There is prospect of a Chautau- 
qua Society at McConnelsville.——Columbian 
C.L.S.C. at Cincinnati has eleven actual members 
and a number of prospective ones. —-Simpson 
C.L.S. C., of Canton, with a membership of 
thirteen is a live organization and its meetings 
are interesting. 

INDIANA.—Small circles report from Thorn- 
town and Friendswood. 

ILLINOIS.—“‘ We are only three but very much 
interested in the course,’’ is the news from the 
circle at Camp Point.——At Henry there are 
about six earnest workers and a few others doing 
part of the work. They started in late, but ex- 
pect to catch up in their studies, doing two 
weeks’ work in one, and reading Gibbon’s Rome 
extra.——Eighteen members were present at 
the first meeting of the Brimfield C. L. S. C. 
—tThe class at Oak Park writes for suggestions 
on reading the English History and Literature 
course.——The C. L. S. C. pursuing the special 
course in Shakespeare reports from Mendota. 
—-Welcome news is received from a young 
woman who last year was the secretary of the 
local circle at Coshocton, O. Since then she 
has married and moved to Sibley, Ill. Though 
compelled to part with her circle friends she 
took the C. L. S.C. spirit with her and has or- 
ganized in her new home a class which already 
numbers seven members. 

MICHIGAN.—Five members at Irving and 
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eight at Mason send brief reports. At its first 
meeting the membership of the circle at Crystal 
Falls exceeded the number of blanks provided for 
theoccasion. After its second week of exist- 
ence the secretary writes that the circulars and 
blanks were received all right, but that mean- 
while the membership had increased to fourteen 
and five more blanks wereneeded. By thethird 
week a new member had joined, and, the secre- 
tary affirms, all the fifteen are members for 
work, 

‘WISCONSIN.—Members of the circle at Hay- 
ward, twelve in number, are considering the 
question of taking the whole course. 

MINNESOTA.—Nine members have begun the 
year’s work with enthusiasm at Jackson. 
There is a class of five at West Duluth. 

Iowa.—A club is organizing at Correctionville 
with about fifteen members.—— News is received 
of the organization of classes at Des Moines and 
Ladora.——Eleven members constitute the 
circle at State Centre, nineteen the class at 
Rockwell City, and thirteen the class at Rock 
Rapids, 

MIssouRI.—Nine ’93’s and one ’97 have or- 
ganized at Humansville with bright prospects. 
——There is a class called the Philomathean at 
St. Louis.——Three members in one family at 
Sedalia desiring to read systematically this 
winter have taken up the Chautauqua course of 
reading. 

Kansas.—A local circle of eleven members 
reports from Peabody.——From St. Francis an- 
other interesting letter is received: ‘I have 
found it very little trouble to organize a circle. 
We now havea club of twelve and probably others 
will join. All are enthusiastic and I think will 
do good work. I graduated in ’92 but shall 
either reread with the circle here or take one of 
the special courses.” 

NEBRASKA.—A small circle has taken root 
among some women in the penitentiary at Lin- 
coln. It is encouraged by several Lincoln ladies 
who are especially interested in this feature of 
the work.—Fine circles are located at Scribner 
and Genoa. 

NortH DakoTa.—A large nucleus for a 
promising Chautauqua center has been formed 
at Towner. They were planning to begin their 
work with one of the University Extension lec- 
tures.——A local reading circle has started out 
in approved manner at Fingal. 

CoLoRADO.—From New Windsor the follow- 
ing wordisreceived: ‘‘ The B. T. Vincent circle 
was organized the middle of October, with a 
membership of four busy people. Weare all, as 
yet, local readers, but expect soon to become 
regular members.” 
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to fifteen members.——Reynolds Circle at Pea- 


CALIFORNIA.—Nine names for enrollment are 
received from San Leandro. 

WASHINGTON.—A class has been organized at 
Walla Walla with eight members and a pros- 
pect of more.——The correspondent at Pomeroy 
reports at that place a prosperous circle com- 
posed of fifteen young ladies and gentlemen. 
He says: “Interest has been thoroughly 
aroused in every member and one young man 
has been walking four or five miles to our meet- 


ings.” 
REORGANIZED CIRCLES. 


CaNnapDA.—The report from Galt, Ont., shows 
the renewal of Alpha Circle with excellent pros- 
pects and a membership of twenty-nine regular 
and seven local readers.——_Welland C. L. S. C. 
“meets every two weeks. The program takes 
the form of a question drawer. Each member 
is given a subject to read and prepare questions 
on.” The director of the Teachers’ Institute at 
this place conducted a Round Table in the High 
School—on October the twelfth—for the purpose 
of introducing the C. L. S. C. among the teach- 
ers assembled at the annual Teachers’ Institute. 
——tThough this is the third winter there has 
been a circle at the Y. M. C. A. headquarters in 
Montreal, only one person so far has formally 
united with the Central Circle. He hopes to 
graduate in ’95 at Chautauqua. The meetings 
of this circle have been made very interesting by 
the leader, especially the last evening of each 
month, when he brings his microscope to their 
assistance. 

MaInzE.—A number of ’94’s at Phippsburg, 
Mooseabec Circle at West Jonesport, and a class 
at Skowhegan have renewed their efforts in 
Chautauqua studies. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—News is received from 
Campton Village: ‘‘ Weetamoo Circle though 
late is still surviving. We have now seven 
graduates, seven readers, and several locals, 
There are a number of others whose work has 
not been kept up. We have done some seal 
work. Two ’85’s started ‘Shakespeare’ but 
gave it up for the present on account of business 
cares. A’93 is now at work on the same course, 
A ’93 and a ’94 are working for garnet seals. 
One ’93 already has 2 garnet, 5 white, and 1 
Shakespeare seal and the corresponding order 
seals, and will endeavor to take the special 
graduate seal, one white seal, and the Bible seal 
this year. Some local members whose time is 
very limited and uncertain are reading some of 
the ‘seal’ books and answering the memoranda 
questions.” 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Six new members swell 
the membership of Lummis Circle at Stoneham, 





body also numbers fifteen. Circles Budleigh 
of Beverly, Golden Rod of Springfield, and Pros- 
pect of Waltham are live C. lL. S. C. bodies. —— 
Philomath Circle of Chelsea holds its meetings 
on the second and fourth Wednesdays of each 
month. Though averaging only eleven regular 
attendants this circle, the general correspondent 
at Boston says, is justly celebrated among local 
Chautauquans for the earnestness of its members 
and the thoroughness of their work. A pecul- 
iarly stimulative method adopted by the Philo- 
maths consists of dividing the members into two 
sides to compete on points of punctuality, cor- 
rectly answering the questions in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, bringing in a question on the fortnight’s 
lessons, and being prepared with a quotation. 
The points are awarded to individuals and at the 
end of the season the side winning the most 
points is treated, at the expense of the defeated 
side, to a first class evening’s entertainment.—— 
Several ’95’s at Malden are pursuing the course. 

CoNNECTICUT.—Holy Trinity Church Circle 
organized at Westport the first of October with 
eighteen old members and four new ones. The 
meetings held at private homes, have been well 
attended and the outlook this year is brighter 
than last.——Davenport Circle and Aurora 
Circle,.both of New Haven, are reorganized for 
the year. 

NEw YorK.—No Name Circle of Brooklyn 
opened its present year’s career with a social 
meeting. An interesting program was rendered 
and the occasion proved most auspicious. The 
president writes: ‘This is our tenth year. We 
have not had fewer than fifty members for many 
years and usually there are between sixty and 
eighty present at the meetings. Wedonot keep 
entirely to the studies, but mix in entertain- 
ing features, generally related to the prescribed 
studies. Last year the younger members formed 
a separate class for reading only, all registering 
at Buffalo. We do not expect it to belong to the 
parent circle. We learn a great deal that stimu- 
lates thought and culture.” Circle Kimball, 
Herbert B. Adams, and Pathfinders Circle, all 
of Brooklyn, are in a flourishing condition. 
Lowell Circle of Brooklyn rejoices in the ac- 
quisition of five ’97’s to its list, one of whom is 
a gentleman who last year accompanied his wife 
but would not think of joining, and another a 
teacher of Greek and Latin in the Packer Inusti- 
tute. The Brooklyn Chautauqua Alumni As- 
sociation held its first regular meeting in 
October, to plan a course of reading. The ex- 
tension work of the Brooklyn Chautauqua 
Union is progressing nicely under the supervi- 
sion of its able leader.——A. B. C. Circle of Alex- 

















ander Avenue Baptist Church, composed of 
eight ’95’s, and Eureka Circle of Woodlawn 
Heights, composed of nineteen ’96’s, are two 
flourishing classes of New York City.——The 
circle at Jamaica is now on its seventh year, hav- 
ing been all the while under the direction of the 
one president. It numbers this year twenty- 
seven members, of whom nine are graduates of 
different years. This class has earned the repu- 
tation in the community of doing thorough work 
and of being a power in the line of improvement 
contemplated by the Chautauqua leaders.—— 
“Kimball Circle of Niagara Square People’s 
Church, Buffalo, has reorganized with all of the 
old members and twenty of the class of ’97.” 
In the same city Columbian Circle, Pilgrim 
Circle, and Wilbor Chautauqua Circle have re- 
organized. The Buffalo Chautauqua Union is 
to have six lectures on social science, prepared 
by the head professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The name of Mr. George E. 
Vincent appears as conductor of the first lec- 
ture.——-The following communication is re- 
ceived from a faithful Chautauquan at Bergen : 
‘I have received my standing for the four years’ 
course, and it is so satisfactory as to inspire me 
with the determination to be a lifelong Chau- 
tauqua reader. It is my intention in another 
year to take up the Shakespeare course or the 
Bible course, or perhaps both. Our Delphic 
Circle will soon reorganize and we hope for large 
accessions toits numbers. We sent some of our 
most interesting programs of last winter’s work 
to be placed in the Chautauqua department at 
the World’s Fair and feel great pride that we are 
thus representedi’”+——The class of twenty-four 
at Big Flats has a number of new members.—— 
Irving Circle at Chittenango is again at work. 
—Including associate members the club at 
Floridanumberstwenty. Itsmonthly meetings, 
always interesting, are held at the Presbyterian 
parsonage.——Shehawken Circle at Hancock 
and a class at Hornellsville are prospering.—— 
The twenty members of the class at Onondaga 
are enjoying the work.——Chautanqua interests 
are prospering in Jamestown. From its in- 
formal, but instructive opening meeting to the 
present time Epworth Circle has made a good 
record. Attractive programs are rendered and 
special days observed by appropriate selections. 
This class has twenty names on the roll and an 
average attendance of sixteen.——Brief but 
hopeful news is received from Watkins Glen Cir- 
cle of Watkins, Hillside C. L. S.C., and Central 
Circle, both of Syracuse, Colonial Circle of 
Kingston, and circles at Tonawanda, Utica, and 
Westfield. 

NEw JERSEY.—A prosperous circle at Passaic 
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numbers twenty experienced members and two 
new ones.——Palisade Circle of Englewood and 
Honest Truth Seekers of Jersey City have re- 
organized with a bright outlook. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—Activity is manifested by 
the Charleston Chautauqua Circle. Its mem- 
bers are fifteen in number and they find the 
course very enjoyable and profitable. Three 
among them are C. L.S. C. graduates.——The 
scribe at Yorkville writes that the White Rose of 
York C. L. S. C., reorganized in October, is in 
a very flourishing condition. Itnumbers twenty- 
one members, the limit set by the constitution, 
and, all being enthusiastic, the meetings are 
very enjoyable. 

KENTUCKY.—From Louisville the following 
letter is received: ‘‘ We had a circle last year 
of seven Constants, Four of our number were 
graduated, leaving three of us to struggle on. 
We, however, were fortunate in securing four 
new members and formed a new circle. Find- 
ing that our names began with the letters A BC 
and S, we took for our circle the name A. B. C.’S., 
beginners in a new and systematic course of 
reading. Most of the number are graduates 
from the high school here and enjoy reviewing 
former studies. Economics we find especially 
interesting and instructive.”.——The class at 
Richmond is pursuing the American History 
course. 

TEexas.—Cactus Circle at Abilene is advancing 
in the correct direction. 

Ox10.—The local circle at Westerville began 
work at the opening of the year. It has twelve 
active members, including seven regular mem- 
bers and one ’92. Meetings are held Friday 
evenings at the homes of members. Special 
invitations were issued for the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the organization of Alpha C. L. S. C., 
of Cincinnati.——The Alpha Circle at Newark 
reorganized with twelve regular members and 
new ones are coming in. The secretary says: 
“This is our fourth year and bids fair to be our 
most successful. We meet fortnightly at the 
homes of the various members in alphabetical 
order. We keep up interest in a variety of ways. 
Our latest scheme is to divide the circle into two 
companies to contest for excellence in the re- 
quired work. At the end of three months the 
victors will be entertained by the vanquished. 
We do not know what the result will be, but we 
know that the attendance is improving and the 
interest unflagging. The Alpha Circle hopes 
with the inspiration derived from the course, the 
assistance of the Local Circle Hand Book and the 
‘Evolution of Mrs. Thomas,’ to induce many to 
begin the C. L. S.C. reading course.”,——The 
Argonauts of Melmore have several new mem- 
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bers.——The following report was clipped from 
a Geneva paper: ‘‘Geneva has long been 
prominent in Chautauqua work, and the present 
season has been brilliantly inaugurated by three 
successful meetings, all of which have shown a 
remarkable degree of interest and sincere 
scholarly effort. Although few of those present 
are able to do all of the prescribed reading, the 
meetings alone are a mental stimulant and a 
social privilege.’’ This letter dated at Attica 
speaks for the zeal of the Chautauquans at that 
place: ‘‘The last year was enjoyed so much and 
all felt so greatly benefited that there was no 
trouble to reorganize.” ——-November 30 marks 
one of the brightest days in the history of River 
View C. L. S.C. of New Richmond. Thesample 
souvenir card is in harmony with the following 
clipping sent from the local paper: ‘‘The re- 
ception given by the New Richmond C. L. S. C. 
last Thursday afternoon was an elegant affair 
and highly creditable to the popular society 
having itin hand. More than one hundred of 
our citizens were present during the afternoon.” 
——Carey Circle, and Beverly Circle, both or- 
ganized in ’88, Pathfinders Circle of West Elk- 
ton, Athenian Circle of Fostoria, Clover Leaf 
Circle of Dover, and circles at Cincinnati, Mari- 
etta, Springfield, and Wooster are still active. 
INDIANA.—From Spencer the following letter 
is received: “I do not think Chautauqua has a 
more loyal or energetic group of children than 
we. Weare proud of the organization and feel 
honored in being able to say that our class or- 
ganized in 1881 has never omitted a meeting. 
We meet once a week and are trying to weave 
into our lives the beautiful motto: ‘Upward and 
onward.’ Our circle is conducted on democratic 
principles. Each member is expected to take 
her turn as leader of some subject. Thirty 
minutes of each meeting are devoted to topics of 
the day.”——-At one of its first meetings of the 
season Bryant Chautauqua Circle of Terre Haute, 
in connection with its lesson on ‘‘ The Industrial 
Revolution in England ’’ and the various acts of 
English legislation regarding factories,:was fa- 
vored with a brief description of the guilds and the 
guild halls which still exist in London, given by 
a member of the circle, who, when in England 
made a special study of this subject. On this 
occasion the circle rejoiced also in an able con- 
ductor for their Roman history lesson. The cir- 
cle has again been divided into sections and the 
contes® for highest honors, which last year 
proved so satisfactory, has been revived. At- 
tractive programs for the year, printed in letters 
of blue, and bound with the class colors, pink 
and blue, have been issued. Besides the 
announcements foreach meeting they include 
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memorial day announcements, a list of the offi- 
cers, and a membership directory.—tThere are 
circlesat Seymour, South Bend(Edison C.L.S.C.), 
Kokomo, Elkhart (Vincent Circle), Auburn 
(Cary Circle), and Michigan City (Lew Wallace), 
Lew Wallace Circle has twelve members. 

ILLINoIs.—Chautauquans at Yates City re- 
port theirs a very pleasant circle, though few 
in numbers. However there are others who at- 
tend the meetings and who they hope will 
become interested and enroll next year.——Of 
the sixteen members of the class at Vandalia, 
eleven are ’97’s.——The club at Byron is in good 
running order.——IIlini Circle at Springfield has 
fourteen enrolled names.——Outlook Circle of 
Chicago sends fees for thirty-five members. Vin- 
cent Circle, also of Chicago, is pushing its way 
on to a knowledge of Italy.——-Reorganization 
is reported by Chautauquans at Colfax and 
Griggsville, by Forward Circle of Rockford, 
Sunset Circle of Nunda and Lindisferne Circle of 
Danville. There is a class at Virden of twelve 
members, at Turner of twelve, at Mt. Carroll 
(Sappho Circle) of fourteen, and at McHenry of 
sixteen. 

MICHIGAN.—The Mason Circle reports: ‘‘Re- 
newal with sixteen strong workers, twelve of 
whom are ’97’s andtwo ’94’s. Never before was 
the Chautauqua fire blazing so brightly in our 
midst as at present.””»———There is a goodly class 
at Detroit, called the Northside Chautauqua Cir- 
cle, one at Nashville, and one of a dozen mem- 
bers at Dowagiac. 

WIsconsIN.—Zenith Circle of Seymour started 
this year with eleven members, four of whom are 
regular members. Its secretary has succeeded 
in introducing the C. L. S. C. work into the 
Society of C.Workers, which has twenty-five 
names on its book. The society will do the 
studies one at a time.——“ Lockwood Lodge of 
Eau Claire is again open and on every Monday 
evening the Chippewas, twelve in number, meet 
within it. Among them area number who have 
never stopped reading the yearly course.””»—— 
Twelve members report from Eingleside Circle 
of Milwaukee. 

MINNESOTA.—New members have been re- 
ceived into Athena Circle of Minneapolis, Ply- 
mouth Circle of St. Paul, and the class at Owa- 
tonna. 

Iowa.—A small class in Des Moines composed 
of ’96’s and ’97’s, and Frank Russell Circle of the 
same city report favorably.— ’95’s at Boone are 
continuing their studies——The Clara Cooley 
Circle of ten at Dubuque who attend class ses- 
sions and four more home readers, is up to date 
with its work.——Of the Irving Circle at Em- 
metsburg all but two are ’97’s.——The Rockford 
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newsis: ‘‘Hyperion Circle reorganized in the 
fall for its seventh year’s reading. There are 
six post graGuates among the thirteen members. 
Our meetings are well attended and the interest 
is kept up toa high pitch by the skillful han- 
dling of the lessons. We follow the outline pro- 
grams closely, have regular teachers and recite 
in turn asin school. We feel we are doing good 
work.”,——Small circles at Earlham and High- 
land, Sioux City, are busy.——Thirty interested 
Chautauquans form the circle at Spirit Lake. 
MIssouRI.—The Twin Mounds C. L. S. C. at 
Bethany began the year with six members, but 
has been extended to fourteen. The correspond- 
ent says: ‘‘We who have taken the course for 
two years, are delighted with the prospects of 
the Roman year. The punctuality, enthusiasm, 
and desire for thoroughness among the members 
augur well for the circle’s success.” 
Kansas.—Bishop Vincent addressed the Ninde 
Chautauqua Circle at Topeka, the last Monday 
in December. ‘The Bishop is already arranging 
for a large meeting of the Methodist preachers 
of the state, of theItinerants’ Club and Chau- 
tauqua order, to be held in Topeka next May. 
Some of the ablest instructors in the country 
will be secured to conduct this meeting. ——’94’s 
predominate at Leavenworth and Ottawa. 
NEBRASKA.—The circle at Lexington is com- 
posed of married ladies only, nearly all of whom 
are mothers and busy housekeepers. They 
spend the whole afternoon Fridays in discussion 
of the lesson. Meetings are conducted by the 
president, who arranges the programs and sends 


.them each week to the county papers for publi- 


cation. The president serves only one morth 
when she resigns naming her successor. To the 
members in turn are assigned articles in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, on which they are required to 
prepare questions, At the meetings these ques- 
tions are put to members in rotation. Very 
thorough work has been done, no outside work 
having been attempted nor special days observed. 
For the last two winters these ladies have held 
the fourth meeting of each month in the even- 
ing, when they have invited their husbands to 
meet with them. On these evenings light re- 
freshments were served and a social time in- 
dulged in, afterthe lessons. Six of this class are 
graduates and expect to meet regularly to re- 
view the Roman History and Literature, and 
Political Economy.——From Lincoln the report 
is received : ‘‘ The North Lincoln Circle starts 
this year with seventeen members. Five who 
began last year have dropped out but eight new 
ones have come in. The members all seem full 
of enthusiasm.” 

Cororapo.—Golden Rod Circle of Idaho 
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Springs has been increased to fifteen by the ad- 
dition of half a dozen new members. 
NEvapA.—Argentia Circle of Virginia is an 
enthusiastic band of about twelve members. 
Four probably will graduate this coming spring. 
CALIFORNIA.—“ We have a circle of twenty 
and others doubtless will register later. A good 
degree of interest is manifested and the circle in 
every way is doing well,’’ is the report from Po- 
mona.——A class has been formed at San Fran- 
cisco of two ’96’s of the Castilian C. L. S. C. of 
’92 and four ’97’s of the Castilian C. L. S. C. of 
’93, both being San Francisco circles, together 
with two ’95's formerly of College Park C.L.S.C. 
of College Park.——Chautauqua work is being 
continued by the Renascent Circle of Oakland, 
and classes at Centreville and Monrovia. 
OREGON.—Though the outlook for Multonah 
Circle at Portland was discouraging at first, some 
of its members reorganized, and with the result 
of fifteen regular and five local members. 
UtaH.—Pioneer Chautauqua Circle of San 
Pete was organized two years ago at Mt. Pleas- 
ant. The secretary of the circle writes: ‘‘ The 
Chautauqua idea was something new in this 
part of the country, many of us knowing of it 
only in a general way. It supplied a long felt 
want by giving a definite course of reading. The 
reading was pursued with a great deal of inter- 
est. Last year I was absent from the circle, but 
wherever I went my Chautauqua books were 
part of my baggage and I kept up the readings 
in all my traveling. I did not find it so pleas- 
ant reading alone as with a circle. This year 
there are three local and six regular members 
in the class and there may be more later.” 
WASHINGTON.—At the opening meeting of 
Olympus Circle ‘the article ‘What is 
Philosophy?” in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, was 
read and ably commented on at length; 
aiso the president of the Chautauqua union 
of circles in Seattle addressed the circle on 
the work of the coming year. He advised 
every Chautauqua reader (1) to keep full 
and systematic memoranda in note book for 
reference and review in aid of memory, (2) to 


keep a list of dates and an atlas by which defi- 


nite ideas of times and places should be formed, 
and (3) to read, collaterally to the proscribed 
course, historical novels as both interesting and 
helpful to the imagination and mind, naming 
among others, Shakespeare’s Roman dramas, 
Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient Rome,’ ‘Last 
Days of Pompeii,’ ‘Hypatia,’ ‘ Aurelian Aurius, 
the Lybian,’ ‘Romola,’ ‘ LImprovisatore.’” 

A fine musical program was rendered at the 
Plymouth Church Circle, September 29, ar- 
ranged by the Chautauqua readers in the church. 
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WINTER PICTURES. 
There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly ; 
The river was dumb and could not speak, 
For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun ; 
A single crow on the tree-top bleak 
From his shining feathers shed off the cold sun ; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old. 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at the earth and sea. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 

To the traveler imbued with a feeling for 
the historical and poetical, the Alhambra of 
Granada is as much an object of veneration as is 
the Caaba, or sacred house of Mecca, to all true 
Moslem pilgrims. How many legends and tra- 
ditions, true and fabulous, how many songs and 
romances, Spanish and Arabian, of love and war 
and chivalry, are associated with this romantic 
pile! Thereader may judge, therefore, of our 
delight, when, shortly after our arrival in Gra- 
nada, the governor of Alhambra gave us permis- 
sion to occupy his vacant apartments in the 
Moorish palace. 

The Alhambra is an ancient fortress or castel- 
lated palace of the Moorish kings of Granada, 
where they held dominion over this their boasted 
terrestrial paradise, and made their last stand 
for empire in Spain. The palace occupies but 
a portion of the fortress, the walls of which, 
studded with towers, stretch irregularly round 
the whole crest of a lofty hill that overlooks the 
city, and forms a spire of the Sierra Nevada, or 
Snowy Mountain. 

In the time of the Moors, the fortress'was ca- 
pable of containing an army of forty thousand 
men within its precincts, and served occasion- 
ally asa stronghold of the sovereigns against 
their rebellious subjects. After the kingdom 
had passed into the hands of the Christians, the 
Alhambra continued a royal demesne, and was 
occasionally inhabited by the Castilian mon- 
archs, The emperor Charles V. began a sump- 
tueus palace within its walls, but was deterred 
from completing it by repeated shocks of earth- 
quakes. The last royal residents were Philip V. 
and his beautiful Queen Elizabetta of Parma, 
early in the eighteenth century. 

We arrived at the foot of a huge square Moor- 
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ish tower, forming a kind of barbican, through 
which passed the main entrance to the fortress. 
This portal is called the Gate of Justice, from 
the Tribunal held within its porch during the 
Moslem domination, for the immediate trial of 
petty causes; a custom common to the oriental 
nations, and occasionally alluded to in the sacred 
Scriptures, 

The great vestibule, or porch of the gate, is 
formed by an immense Arabian arch of the horse- 
shoe form, which springs to half the height of 
the tower. After passing through the barbican, 
we ascended a narrow lane, winding between 
walls, and came on an open esplanade within the 
fortress, called the Plaza de los Algibes, or Place 
of the Cisterns, from great reservoirs which un- 
dermine it, cut in the living rock by the Moors, 
for the supply of the fortress. Passing by it we 
entered a simple unostentatigus portal, opening 
into the interior of the Moorish palace. 

The transition was almost magical ; it seemed 
as if we were at once transported into other 
times and another realm, and were treading the 
scenes of Arabian story. We found ourselves in 
a great court paved with white marble and dec- 
orated at each end with light Moorish peri- 
styles. It is called the court of the Alberca. 

From the lower end, we passed through a 
Moorish archway into the renowned Court of 
Lions. There is no part of the edifice that gives 
us a more complete idea of its original beauty and 
magnificence than this; for none has suffered so 
little from the ravages of time. In the center 
stands the fountain famous in song and story. 
The alabaster basins still shed their diamond 
drops, and the twelve lions which support them, 
cast forth their crystal streams as in the days of 
Boabdil. The court is laid out in flower beds, 
and surrounded by light Arabian arcades of 
open filigree work, supported by slender pillars 
of white marble. When we look upon the fairy 
tracery of the peristyles, and the apparently 
fragile fretwork of the walls, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that so much has survived the wear and 
tear of centuries, the shocks of earthquakes, the 
violence of war, and the quiet, though no less 
baneful, pilferings of the tasteful traveler. It 
is almost sufficient to excuse the popular tra- 
dition, that the whole is protected by a magic 
charm. 

From the Court of Lions, we retraced our 
steps through the Court of the Alberca, or great 
fish-poo], crossing which, we proceeded to the 
tower of Comares, so called from the name of 
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the Arabian architect. Itis of massive strength, 
and lofty height, domineering over the rest of 
the edifice, and overhanging the steep hillside, 
which descends abruptly to the banks of the 
Darro. A Moorish archway admitted us into a 
vast and lofty hall, which occupies the interior 
of the tower, and was the grand audience cham- 
ber of the Moslem monarchs, thence called the 
Hall of Ambassadors. It still bears the traces of 
past magnificence. Everything invites to that in- 
dolent repose, the bliss of Southern climes ; and 
while the half-shut eye looks out from shaded 
balconies upon the glittering landscape, the ear 
is lulled by the rustling of groves, and the mur- 
mur of running streams.—Abridged from Ir- 
ving’s “* The Alhambra.” 


A PLAIN WORKINGMAN’S IDEA OF HEAVEN. 
‘““WrE know we are not worthy of Thy love: 
We know, we know, we have not done our 
best : 
But when Thou takest us to Thee above, 
Rest, rest, dear Father, only give us rest !”’ 


Such is the song they sing: I cannot bear it ! 
Allmen must sin ; but no man needs to shirk : 
Show me some noble task and let me share it! 
Work, work, dear Father, only give me 
work ! 


Our thoughts of Heaven are surely wondrous odd. 
Just sitting still and praising God all day : 
That would be hard indeed ; for praising God 
Is more in what you do than what you say. 


Poor weary weaklings! Are we then so tired? 
Just fit to blow gold trumpets and feel blest ? 

To sit and smile and dream and be inspired ? 
Can one life’s work win everlasting rest? 


Oh shame! ShallI give up my high endeavor? 
Shall I pretend my store of strength is gone? 

Shall I claim peace and joy and bliss forever, 
And take my rest while God goes toiling on ? 


_ Father, what future ’s mine I cannot tell ; 


But when I have begun my life anew, 
I care not where, in Heaven, or Earth, or Hell, 
O Father, give me some hard work todo! 


Forward along the road that He has given ! 
We cannot stay to count what strength we 
spend, 
Nor step for rest in any idle Heaven, 
For God’s own work shall never have an end! 
—From Robert Beverly Hale's “Elsie and 
Other Poems.’’* 





*Boston: R. B. Hale &Co. 
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A FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 
I, 

GREAT was the alarm in the palace of Rome, 
which soon spread throughout the entire city, 
The empress had lost her costly diadem, and it 
could not be found. They searched in every 
direction, but it wasallin vain. Half distracted, 
for the mishap boded no good to her or her 
house, the empress redoubled her exertions to 
regain her precious possession, but without re- 
sult. As a last resource it was proclaimed in the 
public streets: ‘‘The empress has lost a price- 
less diadem. Whoever restores it within thirty 
days shall receive a princely reward. But he 
who delays, and brings it after thirty days, shall 
lose his head.” 

In those times all nationalities flocked toward 
Rome; all classes and creeds could be met in its 
stately halls and crowded thoroughfares. 
Among the rest was a rabbi, a learned sage from 
the East, who loved goodness, and lived a 
righteous life, in the stir and turmoil of the 
western world. It chanced one night as he was 
strolling up and down, in busy meditation, be- 
neath the clear, moonlit sky, he saw the diadem 
sparkling at his feet, He seized it quickly, 
brought it to his dwelling, where he guarded it 
carefully until the thirty days had expired, when 
he resolved to return it to the owner. 

He proceeded to the palace, and, undismayed 
at sight of long lines of soldiery and officials, 
asked for an audience with the empress. 

“* What dost thou mean by this ?”’ she inquired, 
when he toid her his story and gave her the dia- 
dem. “ Why didst thou delay until this hour? 
Dost thou know the penalty? Thy head must 
be forfeited.” 

“‘T delayed until now,” the rabbi answered 
calmly, ‘‘so that thou mightst know that I re- 
turn thy diadem, not for the sake of the reward, 
still less out of fear of punishment ; but solely to 
comply with the divine command not to withhold 
from another the property which belongs to 
him.”’ 

‘‘Blessed be thy God !”’ the empress answered, 
and dismissed the rabbi without further reproof ; 
for had he not done right for right’s sake? 

II. 

A CERTAIN father was doubly blessed—he had 
reached a good old age, and had ten sons. One 
day he called them to his side, and after repeated 
expressions of affection told them that he had 
acquired a fortune by industry and economy, and 
would give them one hundred gold pieces each 
before his death, so that they might begin busi- 
ness for themselves, and not be obliged to wait 
until he had passed away. It happened, how- 
ever, that, soon after, he lost a portion of his 
property, much to his regret, and had only nine 
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hundred and fifty gold pieces left. So he gave 
one hundred to each ofhis ninesons. When his 
youngest son, whom he loved most of all, asked 
naturally what was to be his share, the father 
replied : 

‘*My son, I promised to give each of thy 
brothers one hundred gold pieces. I shall keep 
my word to them. I have fifty left. Thirty I 
shall reserve for my funeral expenses, and 
twenty will be thy portion. But understand this 
—I possess, in addition, ten friends, whom I give 
over to thee as compensation for the loss of the 
eighty gold pieces. Believe me, they are worth 
more than all the gold and silver.” 

The youth tenderly embraced his parent, and 
assured him that he was content, such were his 
confidence and affection. In a few days the 
father died, and the nine sons took their money, 
and without a thought of their youngest brother 
and the small amount he had received, followed 
each his own fancy. Butthe youngest son, al- 
though his portion was the least, resolved to heed 
his father’s words, and to hold fast to the ten 
friends. When a short time had elapsed he pre- 
pared a simple feast, went to the ten friends of 
his father, and said to them: ‘‘My father, al- 
most in his last words, asked me to keep you, 
his friends, in honor. Before I leave this-place 
to seek my fortune elsewhere, will you not share 
with me a farewell meal, and aid me thus to 
comply with his dying request ?’’ 

The ten friends stirred by his earnestness and 
cordiality, accepted his invitation, and enjoyed 
the repast, although they were used to richer 
fare. When the moment for parting arrived, 
however, one of them rose and spoke: ‘‘My 
friends, it seems to me that of all the sons of our 
dear friend that has gone, the youngest alone is 
mindful of his father’s friendship for us, and 
reverences his memory. Let us, then, be true 
friends to him, for his own sake as well, and 
provide for him a generous sum, that he may 
begin business here, and not be forced to live 
among strangers.”’ 

The proposal, so unexpected and ‘yet so 
merited, was received with applause. The youth, 
proud of their friendship, soon became a pros- 
perous merchant, who never forgot that faithful 
friends were more valuable than gold or silver, 
and left an honored name to his descendants. 

III. 

THERE lived once a very wealthy man, who 
cared little for money, except as a means for 
helping others. He used to adopt a peculiar 
plan in his method of charitable relief. He had 
three boxes made for the three different classes 
of people whom he desired to assist. In one box 
he put gold pieces, which he distributed among 
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artists andsscholars, for he honored knowledge 
and learning as the highest possession. In the 
second box he placed silver pieces for widows 
and orphans, for whom his sympathies were 
readily awakened. In the third were copper 
coins for the general poor and beggars—no one 
was turned away from his dwelling without some 
gift, however small. 

That this man was beloved by all, need hardly 
be said. He rejoiced that he was enabled to do 
so much good, retained his modest bearing, and 
continued to regard his wealth as only an incen- 
tive to promote the happiness of mankind, with- 
out distinction of creed or nationality. Unhap- 
pily his wife was just the opposite. She rarely 
gave food or raiment to the poor, and felt angry 
at her husband’s liberality, which she considered 
shameless extravagance. 

The day came when in the pressure of various 
duties he had to leave his house, and could not 
return until the morrow. Unaware of his sud- 
den departure, the poor knocked at the door as 
usual for his kind gifts; but when they found 
him absent, they were about to go away or 
remain in the street, being terrified at the 
thought of asking his wife for alms, Vexed at 
their conduct, she exclaimed impetuously, ‘I 
will give to the poor according to my husband’s 
method.”’ 

She seized the keys of the boxes, and first 
opened the box of gold. But howgreat was her 
terror when she gazed at its contents—frogs 
jumping here andthere. Then she went to the 
silver box, and it wasfullofants. Withtroubled 
heart, she opened the copper box, and it was 
crowded with creeping bugs. Loud then were 
her complaints and bitter her tears ‘at the de- 
ception, and she kept her room until her husband 
returned. 

No sooner did the man enter the room, 
annoyed that so many poor people were kept 
waiting outside, than she asked him: ‘“ Why 
did you give me keys to boxes of frogs, ants, 
and bugs, instead of gold, silver, and copper? 
Was it right thus to deceive your wife and disap- 
point the poor?” 

‘* Not so,’’ rejoined her husband. ‘‘ The mis- 
take must be yours, not mine. I have given you 
the right keys. I do not know what you have 
done with them. Come, let me have them. I 
am guiltless of any deception.” He took the 
keys, quickly opened the boxes, and found the 
coins as he had left them. ‘‘Ah, dear wife,” 
said he, when she had regained her composure, 
‘your heart, I fear, was not in the gift, when 
you wished to give to the poor. It is the feeling 
that prompts us to aid, not the mere money, 
which is the chief thing after all.”’ 
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And ever after her heart was changed. Her 
gifts blessed the poor of the Jand, and aroused 
their love and reverence. 

“IV. 

In an Eastern city a lovely garden flourished, 
whose beauty and luxuriance awakened much 
admiration. It was the owner’s greatest pleas- 
ure to watch its growth, as leaf, flower, and tree 
seemed daily to unfold to brighter bloom. One 
morning, while taking his usual stroll through 
the well-kept paths, he was surprised to find 
that some blossoms were picked to pieces. The 
next day he noticed more signs of mischief, and 
rendered-thus more observant he gave himself 
no rest until he had discovered the culprit. It 
was alittle trembling bird, whom he managed to 
capture and was about to killin his anger, when 
itexclaimed: ‘Do not kill me, I beg of you, 
kind sir. I am only a wee, tiny bird. My flesh 
is too little to satisfy you. I would not furnish 
one hundredth of a meal to a man of your size. 
Let me free without any hesitation, and I shall 
teach you something that will be of much use to 
you and your friends.” 

“I would dearly like to put an end to you,” 
replied the man, ‘‘ for you were rapidly putting 
an end to my garden. It is a good thing to rid 
the world of such annoyances. Butas I am not 
revengeful, and am always glad to learn some- 
thing useful, I shall set you free this time,” 
and he opened his hand to give the bird more 
air. 

“Attention!” cried the bird. ‘‘Here are 
three rules which should guide you through life, 
and if you observe them you will find your 
path made easier: Do not cry over spilt milk ; 
do not desire what is unattainable ; and do not 
believe what is impossible.’’ 

The man was satisfied with the advice, and 
let the bird escape ; but it had scarcely regained 
its liberty, when, from a high tree opposite, it 
exclaimed : 

‘‘What a silly man! The idea of letting me 


escape! If you only knew what you have lost ! 


But it is too late now.”’ 

‘« What have I lost ?”’ the man asked angrily. 

“Why, if you had killed me, as you intended, 
you would have found inside of me a huge 
pearl, as large as a goose’s egg, and you would 
have been a wealthy man forever.” 

“Dear little bird,” the man said in his bland- 
est tones; ‘‘sweet little bird, I will not harm 
you. Only come down to me, and I will treat 
you as if you were my own child, and give you 
fruit and flowers all day, I assure you of this 
most sacredly.’’ 

But the bird shook its head sagely, and re- 
plied: ‘‘ What asilly man, to forget so soon the 


advice which was given him in all seriousness. 
I told you not to cry over spilt milk, and here 
you are, worrying over what has happened. I 
urged you not to desire the unattainable, and 
now you wish to capture me again. And, 
finally, I asked you not to believe what is im- 
possible, and you are rashly imagining that I 
have a huge pearl inside of me, when a goose’s 
egg is larger than my whole body. You ought 
to learn your lessons better in the future, if you 
would become wise,’? added the bird, as with 
another twist of its head it flew’away, and was 
lost in the distance.—From Dr. Abram S. 
Isaacs’ “‘ Stories from the Rabbis.”’* 





* New York: Charles L. Webster and Company. 


THE PROBLEM. 
I LIKE a church ; I like a cowl ; 
I love a prophet of the soul ; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles, 


The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free ; 

He builded better than he knew ;— 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids, 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends, with kindred eye ; 
For, out of Thought’s interior spliere, 
These wonders rose to upper air ; 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 


These temples grew as grows the grass ; 
Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast Soul that o’er him planned ; 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 

Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 
The word unto the prophet spoken 

Was writ on tables yet unbroken ; 

The word by seers or sibyls told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 
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Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


THE STORY OF ROLAND. 


CHARLEMAGNE has warred seven years in 
Spain, but King Marsile of Saragossa still resists 
the Christian conqueror. Unable however to 
meet Charlemagne in the field, he sends an em- 
bassy with presents and a feigned submission, 
requesting that prince to return to France, 
whither he will follow him and do homage. 
Roland opposes the reception of these offers, 
Ganelon speaks in their favor, and sodoes Duke 
Naimes, Then the question is who shall go to 
Saragossa te settle the terms. Roland offers to 
go himself, but being rejected as too impetuous, 
suggests Ganelon—a suggestion which bitterly 
annoys that knight and by irritating him against 
Roland sows the seeds of his future treachery. 

Ganelon goes to Marsile, and at first bears 
himself faithfully and gallantly. The heathen 
king however undermines his faith, and a treach- 
erous assault on the French rearguard when 
Charlemagne shall be too far off to succor it is 
resolved on and planned. Then the traitor re- 
turns to Charles with hostages and mighty gifts. 
The return to France begins; Roland is placed 
to his great wrath in the fatal place, the rest of 
the army marches through the Pyrenees, and 
meanwhile Marsile gathers an enormous host to 
fall upon the isolated rearguard. Thereisa long 
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catalogue of the felon and miscreant knights. 
and princes that fcllow the Spanish king. The 
pagan host, traveling by cross paths of the 
mountains, soon reaches ‘and surrounds Roland 
and the peers. Oliver entreats Roland to sound 
his horn that Charles may hear it and come to 
the rescue, but the eager and inflexible hero 
refuses, Archbishop Turpin blesses the doomed 
host, and bids them as the price of his absolu- 
tion strike hard. 

The battle begins and all its incidents are told. 
The French kill thousands, but thousands more 
succeed. Peer after peer falls, and when at last 
Roland blows the horn it is too late. Charle- 
magne hears it and turns back in an agony of 
sorrow and haste. But long before he reaches 
Roncevaux Roland has died last of his host, and 
alone, for all the pagans have fallen or fled be- 
fore him. 

The arrival of Charlemagne, his grief, and his 
vengeance on the pagans, should perhaps con- 
clude the poem. There is howevera sort of 
afterpiece, in which the traitor Ganelon is tried, 
his fate being decided by a single combat be- 
tween his kinsman Pinabel and a champion 
named Thierry, and is ruthlessly put to death 
with all his clansmen who have stood surety for 
him. Episodes properly so called the poem has 
none, though the character of Oliver is finely 
brought out as contrasted with Roland’s some- 
what unreasoning valor, and there is one touch- 
ing incident when the poet tells how the Lady 
Aude, Oliver’s sister and Roland’s betrothed, 
falls dead without a word when the king tells. 
her of the fatal fight at Roncevaux.—From 
Saintsbury's ‘‘.A Short History of French Lit- 
erature.” 
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That book in which popular in- 
terest never fails, Boswell’s ‘‘ Life 
of Johnson,” * has recently appeared i a fine 
new edition. Two good sized volumes in strong, 
neat covers and large print make a suitable em- 
bodiment for the work of this peerless biogra- 
pher. The introduction gives a most able and 
discriminating character sketch of the author, 
which in a happy way prepares the reader for 
the literary treat in store for him in the 
volumes. 

Vigorous studies of those two rugged men of 
history, Frederick the Great and Bismarck, are 
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* Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited with an introduc- 
tion. By Mowbray Morris. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell and Company. 


drawn by Dr. Lord in a volume called ‘‘Two 
German Giants.’’* With keen, clear vision the 
author penetrates both characters, marking alike 
their faults and their virtues. He denounces 
the crime of the king and the arrogance of the 
chancellor, and notes and commends the strong 
good qualities in both. The work isa compact 
and forcible study, not of the men only, but of 
their times. 

A new and pleasant putting of the events in 
the life of Lorenzo de Medici is made in a late 
volume bearing his name as its title} Ina 





*Two German Giants: Frederick the Great and Bis- 
marck, By John Lord, D. D., LL. D. New York: Fords, 
Howard, and Hulbert. $1.00. 

t Lorenzo de’ Medici. By Edith Carpenter. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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smooth, felicitous style the personal history is 
given and the facts of the times are retold. If 
the author falls somewhat under the spell of that 
biographical genius whose art it is to lead all 
literary portrait painters to make their pictures 
as presentable as possible by passing lightly 
over the faults of their subjects or pruning them 
entirely away, she has succeeded at least in 
making a pleasing sketch. 

A novel biography * of Shakespeare appears 
in the form of compiled records gathered from 
most reliable sources. Just enough original 
matter is supplied to serve as the thread on 
which to-file the selections. Some parts of the 
volume are in the quaint old English style of 
writing, and there appear curious descriptions of 
the early drama, the first advances made upon 
the old Mystery plays, the development of the 
Moral plays ; and of the old customs which seem 
queer at the present time. The book is a fine 
sample of unity in variety. The many side 
lights thus thrown upon the great dramatist do 
him great honor. 

A close research into the ancestral history of 
the Brontést has resulted in a book tinged 
with. much of that peculiar, uncanny interest 
which has invested everything connected with 
that remarkable family. In the life of Hugh 
Bronté, the grandfather of the authors, are to be 
found the sources of much of the material 
worked up in such fascinating manner in the 
Bronté novels, and heredity passed on to them 
that peculiarly gifted turn of mind which only 
needed the addition ofsuch an education as they 
received to blossom forth in their charming 
literary work. The book arouses the keen in- 
terest of the reader and is a fine psychological 
study. It really adds, however, but little definite 
knowledge to what was known before. 

The life story { of John B. Gough furnishes 
ample material for a thrilling narrative ; and this 
material in the hands of an able biographer may 
be developed into a book of great force. Such 
has been the result realized in the case of the 
volume recently given to the public by Mr. 
Martyn. Interesting, instructive, sympathetic, 
ringing with clear, warning notes against evil 
doing, it contains also many pen sketches of 
notable characters and outline histories of reform 
movements. 

Mrs. Bolton has added one more to the list of 
useful books which do her credit. ‘‘ Famous 





* The Life of Shakespeare. By Daniel W. Wilder. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company. $1.00. 

+ The Brontésin Ireland. By Dr. William Wright. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

t John B. Gough. By Carlos Martyn. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls Compaty. $1.50. 
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Voyagers and Explorers’’* comprises condensed 
and vigorous sketches of Columbus, Marco Polo, 
Magellan, Raleigh, Franklin, Livingstone, 
Perry, Greely, and others. Full page portraits 
accompany each sketch. 


All electricians and all wishing to 
become such will find great help 
in ‘‘ The Electric Transmission of Intelligence,’’t 
a volume in the series of Advanced Primers of 
Electricity. The various systems of communi- 
cation made possible by means of electricity are 
accurately presented in detail. The practical 
workings of all the apparatus are minutely de- 
scribed ; the underlying laws and principles are 
deduced ; and the history pf the development of 
the science clearly epitomized. Graphic cuts of 
the apparatus used are accompanied by clear ex- 
planations. In language and arrangement the 
work is remarkably clear, and can be readily 
followed by one who has no technical knowledge 
of the subject. 

The taking title of a scientific work on ento- 
mology, ‘‘Romance of the Insect World,’’} is 
complemented by the author’s happy treatment 
of the subject. The advent of these tiny crea- 
tures into this world—which for them implies 
literally the same struggle for existence as that 
experienced by the genus homo,—their methods 
in securing their living, their efforts in obtain- 
ing theirown homes, and their means of self 
protection, are all described iri the light of man’s 
efforts in the same directions. That bee and 
beetle, ant and spider are, as well described, so 
human in their wants lends great interest to the 
study as given in this volume. 

A larger and more technical work arranged for 
more complete study is one devoted to Crusta- 
cea.|| A good outline classification of animals 
belonging to this order, descriptions of each, ac- 
curate accounts of the habits of species, make up 
the useful volume. The observations of the au- 
thor have been very wide and he has many en- 
tertaining things to relate concerning this form 
of animal life. The book is well illustrated. 

In the Museum of the Kansas State University, 
it is claimed that there is the finest collection of 


Science. 


* Famous Voyagers and Explorers. By Sarah Knowles 
Bolton. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 
$1.50. 

+ The Electric Transmission of Intelligence. By Ed- 
win J. Houston, A.M. New York: The W. J. Johnston 
Company, Limited. 

tRomance of the Insect World. By L. N. Badenoch. 
With illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badenochand Others. 
New York: Macmillan and Co. $1.25. 

| A History of Crustacea. By the Rev. Thomas R. R. 
Stebbins, M.A. New York: D. Appleton and Company 
$2.00, 
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mounted animals in the world. How these ani- 
mals were found, obtained, and prepared, forms 
the text of a book called ‘‘ Camp-Fires of a Nat- 
uralist.”* Stirring accounts of the hunting par- 
ties who from time to time accompanied Prof. 
lL. L. Dyche, the zodlogist of this institution, 
in his expeditions after these specimens which 
have added to the fame of the school, form the 
adventurous part of the volume. The descrip- 
tion of the animals and their habits form the 
scientific part. Theeffort to blend the two parts 
in a continuous narrative makes the work seem 
a little strained and unnatural though each 
taken by itself is in good literary form. 

‘The Out-Door World’’t is a book to glad- 
den the heart of many a young boy and girl, put- 
ting within their grasp the means of spending 
many happy hours in delightful research in vari- 
ous forms of animal and vegetable life, if it does 
not help develop them into full fledged natural- 
ists. There are ample directions as to how to 
make capturesin any of the orders to be studied, 
and how to prepare receptacles in which to pre- 
serve the captures, and then how to study the 
specimens. The book is profusely illustrated, 
containing several full page colored plates. 

How to obtain both pleasure and profit is the 
object of a book on flower-producing bulbs.t{ 
All that is necessary to know concerning any 
one of the bulbous and tuberous-rooted species 
of plants in order to be rewarded by a profusion 
of bloom is concisely and simply told. Ilustra- 
tions, tables, and the general arrangement of the 
work all add to the simplification of this attract- 
ive study. 

“‘The Shrubs of Northeastern America ’’|| fol- 
lows as anatural sequence after the former book 
by the same authoron ‘The Trees of North- 
eastern America.’? To familiarize those living 
in this region of country with the native growths 
of their own land is the object of the work. The 
classifications and descriptions of the shrubs are 
arranged after the style adopted in the key 
which accompanies the larger text-books in 


botany. It can be readily understood and fol- 
lowed. 

: A tale of the time of Columbus 
Fiction. 


blending much of history, descrip- 
tion of various lands and peoples, and of 





*Camp-Fires of a Naturalist. By Clarence E. Ed- 
words. New York: D. Appleton and Company. $1.50. 


+The Out-Door World. By W. Furneaux, F. R.G. S. 
New York : Longmans, Green and Co, 

} Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. By C. L, Allen. 
New York: Orange Judd Company. 

| The Shrubs of Northeastern America. By Charles S. 
Newhall. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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genuine old time romance, is ‘‘Out of the 
Sunset Sea.””* In the widely varying representa- 
tions of the different nationalities and differ- 
ent religions taking part in the scenes there 
are many fine impersonations. The religious 
cruelties practiced in Spain, the Moorish War, 
the voyages of Columbus, the New World, all 
furnish the background for the adventures of a 
brave young Englishman who finally finds him- 
self back in his native land restored to all of his 
loved ones and left in condition to live happy 
ever after. The work is tastily bound and well 
illustrated. 

A book of short stories by Barrie entitled from 
the first one in the collection, ‘‘ Twoof Them,’’}+ 
contains many rich treats for spare moments. 
Unhackneyed, fresh, sparkling with naive hu- 
mor, mellowed with deepest pathos, it offers a 
kaleidoscopic choice of reading all bearing the 
peculiar imprint of this author’s fancy. 

The author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission”? has 
added anotherto a long list of charming stories. 
This latest one however is open to a serious 
fault. ‘‘Pomona’’{ contains several strong, 
true characters. It is simply a restatement of an 
old worn plot, and the characters forced into it 
have most of them to assume an unnatural po- 
sition. True worth can never move as if at 
home in false surroundings. A father could never 
have deserted his baby daughter and yet under 
all other circumstances have proved himself an 
honorable, noble man. 

“The Cracked Hearthstone’’|| is the quaint 
strong story of a stanch Welsh farmer who did 
his own thinking on all of the great questions of 
life, especially on those concerning family influ- 
ence. Outspoken, fearless, and kind, his Chris- 
tian philosophy found lodgment in the hearts 
of all associated with him and brought forth 
fruit in times of great temptation and distress, 

Astory in which young heroines full of ardor for 
art and of zeal for doing good are gracefully in- 
troduced, and win the admiration and esteem of 
all readers, is ‘‘ Witch Winnie’s Studio." De- 
voted members of the King’s Daughters, the lead- 
ing characters resort to various measures for 
helping on the good works undertaken by their 





* Out of the Sunset Sea. By Albion W. Tourgée. New 
York: Merrill & Baker. $1.75. 

+TwoofThem. By J. M. Barrie. New York: Lovell, 
Coryell & Company. 

tPomona. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission’.’ 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1.00, 

| A Cracked Hearthstone. By John M. Bamford, New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 
70 cents, 

{ Witch Winnie’s Studio.— Witch Winnie in Paris. 
By Elizabeth W.Champney. New York: Dcdd, Mead, 
and Company. 
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order, and succeed in accomplishing great good. 
Asequel, “‘ Witch Winnie in Paris,” carries the 
little group across the sea where with the same 
ambition and consecration they pursue both 
their studies and their acts of philanthropy. 


A work in which all American 
lovers of art will take pride is 
“The Pottery and Porcelain of the United 
States.” * The history of the fictile art is traced 
from its earliest rude attempts among the 
aborigines down to its present magnificent 
development. The old cry that this country 
had no ceramic history is shown to be utterly 
baseless ; on the contrary, the art began and de- 
veloped here in lines almost parallel with its 
growth in the Old World. The history is given 
in the plainest, tersest, and most effective lan- 
guage. The pages are crowded with illustrations 
which complement and emphasize the text, of 
themselves, fairly telling the whole story. 

The Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Parts of that 
magnificent production ‘‘The Book of the 
Fair” ¢ are devoted mainly to the Woman’s 
Building, the Children’s Building, Machinery 
Hall, and the Agricultural Building. The 
finished detail to which the pictorial art is 
capable of being carried shows with remarkable 
clearness in the illustrations of machinery, all 
the delicate gearing, the seemingly inextricable 
maze of bands, and wheels, and cross beams be- 
ing reproduced with exactness. Pictures of the 
art work in the Woman’s Building show even 
the finest tracings such as the finest patterns 
on the finest laces, while the pictures of the 
pictures distinctly represent the great originals. 

‘*Classic Myths in English Literature’’} ar- 
ranged as a text book for the use of schools not 
only fully meets the demand which it undertook 
to satisfy, but is also adapted for general use in 


Miscellany. 


all circles as an authoritative guide in mythic | 


lore. Full accounts are given of the fanciful 
legends, allusions to which are scattered so pro- 
fusely through all literature and constitute 
meaningless references for many readers. Pos- 
sessed of this book light is thrown on all such 
dark places, and a new interest awakened in 
reading.—In the same line is a fine work en- 
titled ‘Myths of Greece and Rome.”|]| These 


*The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States. By 
Edwin Atlee Barber, A. M., Ph. D. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.00. 

+The Book of the Fair. Parts Seven, Eight, and 
Nine. Chicago and San Francisco: The Bancroft Com- 
pany. $1.00a part. 

¢ Classic Myths in English Literature. Edited by 
Charles Miles Gayley. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

| Myths of Greece and Rome. By H. A. Guerber. New 
York : American Book Company. $1 50. 


too are explained with reference to the frequent 
mention of them in literature, but in addition 
special heed is paid to them as subjects furnish- 
ing a large fund for worksofart. In fascinating 
manner the old stories are retold, interwoven 
with selections referring to them in literature 
and accompanied by many reproductions of 
famous pictures embodying their thought. 

A reprint in dainty form of Miss Mitford’s 
‘Our Village,”* or rather of representative se- 
lections from that work, is among the recent 
publications. Quaint word pictures of village 
and rural life sketched in that original style 
which won the author quick recognition in the 
literary world, present all the varied elements 
entering into the human life and the natural 
scenery of such surroundings. 

A novelty in the form of a booklet is printed 
on leaves made of white birch bark. It bears 
the title ‘‘The Red Man’s Greeting,”{ and is 
written by the chief of the Pottawattamie In- 
dians, who is quite an educated man. The 
thoughts are expressed simply and strongly, and 
breathe of loyalty to his own people, while they 
openly censure the white man for many of his 
dealings with the dusky tribes. The work was 
called out by the celebration of the World’s 
Fair and the thought that the Indian had no oc- 
casion to rejoice in it. 

Baedeker’s ‘‘ The United States” } is planned 
after the satisfactory model of his former nu- 
merous guidebooks. The largeness of the 
country necessitates in general a briefer mention 
of different localities, but compensation for this 
appears in the fact of the thoroughness with 
which the whole work has been done. The 
most casual glance cannot fail to awaken won- 
der at the amount of history, description, and 
direction given in such clear and comprehensive 
manner in one volume. Seventeen maps and 
twenty-two plans lend great aid to the work. 

In morocco covers, gilt tops, and fine frontis- 
pieces the small volumes in the series of Liter- 
ary Gems make a very attractive appearance. 
No more convenient form in which to embody 
these shorter classics could be devised. || 





*Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. New York: 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 

¢ The Red Man’s Greeting. By Chief Pokagon. Hart- 
ford, Mich.: C. H. Engle. 

t The United States with an Excursion into Mexico. 
Edited by Karl Baedeker. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $3.60. 

| Eveof St. Agnes and Sonnets. By John Keats.— 
The House of Life. By Dante Gabriel Rossettii——She 
Stoops toConquer. By Oliver Goldsmith.——Conversa- 
tion.. By Thomas De Quincey.—Ideas of Truth. By 
John Ruskin.—tThe Study of Poetry. By Matthew Ar- 
nold.——-75 cents per volume. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 
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Geology. An Elementary Handbook. By a. J Jukes- 
Browne, F.G.S., New York: Whittaker and Co. 

A Laboratory Manual. By W. R. Orndorff. A.B., Ph. D. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 40 cents. 

Webster’s Ghost and Other Verses. By Morton E. Peck, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Republican Printing Co. 

Annual Graduating Exercises of Peirce School of Business 
and Shorthand. Philadelphia, Pa.: Published by 
Thomas May Peirce. 

World’s Columbian Exposition 1898. 
Russian Section. Published by he Impe 
Commission, Ministry of Finances. 

The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, May 1893 to 
October 1893. New York; The Century Co. 

Benjamin Franklin and the University of Pennsylvania. 
Edited by Francis Newton Thorpe, Ph. D.—Southern 
Women in the Recent Educational Movement in the 
South. By Rev. A. D. Mayo, M.A.—Catalog of *‘A.L.A.” 
Library. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Complete Graded Arithmetic. Part First. 45 cents.— 
Complete Graded Arithmetic. Part Second. 85 cents. 
By George E. Atwood, Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 


Catalogue of the 
Russian 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR DECEMBER, 1893. 


Elementary Science and Physiology Taught Objectively. 
By H. Dorner, Ph. D. Published by the Author, 1922 
Cedar Street, Milwaukee. 

Justice Perthes’ Atlas Antiquus. Pocket-Atias of the An- 
cient World, By Dr. Alb. Van Kampen. New York: 
B. Westermann & Co. 

The Recipe for Diamonds. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne.—— 
A Woman of Forty. By Esmé Stuart. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 5o0cents each. 

Evolution, The Stone Book, and the Mosaic Record of 
Creation. By ThomasCooper. 6ocents.——The Sunday 
Service Recommended to Societies in America, by the 
Rev. John Wesley. 45 cents.——The Berean Intermedi- 
ate Lesson Book for 1894 15 cents.——The Beginners’ 
Lesson Book for 1894. 15 cents.—The Probationer’s 
Companion, Bythe Rev. J. O. Peck, D.D. New York: 
Hunt & Katon. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 

The Old Testament and Its Contents. By James Robert- 
son, D.D. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and 
Company. 3o0cents. 

Job: me eg Champion. By William G. Ballantine 
— Modern Skepticism in its relations to Young Men. 
By Mark Hopkins, LL.D. 25 cents. New York and 

Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR DECEMBER, 1893. 


HomME NEws.—December 4. Opening of the 
regular session of the LIIId. Congress.——The 
alien contract labor law decided constitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

December 6. Harvard Annex affiliated with 
Harvard University, and its name changed to 
Radcliffe College. 

December 12. Opening in Savannah of the 
thirteenth annual session of the National Farm- 


ers’ Congress; twenty states represented.— 
Proclamation issued by Gov. Rich of Michigan, 
calling for aid for the 8,000 starving miners in 
the upper peninsula, 

December 13. Resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
John R. Paxton, of the West Presbyterian church 
of New York City accepted. 


December 14. Bill for admitting Utah to 
statehood passed by the House.——Death of 
Right Rev. T. B. Lyman, Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of North Carolina. 

December 16. The bill to admit Arizona as a 


state passed by the House.——Five hundred ° 


houses inundated, $100,000 worth of property de- 
stroyed, and 2,500 people made homeless by the 
flood at Buffalo, N. Y.——The 120th artniversary 
of the “‘ Boston Tea Party,”’ celebrated in Boston. 
December 18. The special Hawaiian message 
of the president read in both Houses of Congress. 
December 20. Hon. Wayne McVeagh of 
Pennsylvania appointed ambassador to Italy in 
place of James J. Van Alen, resigned. 
December 21. Both Houses of Congress ad- 
journed until January 3.——Admiral Stanton, 
who was removed from duty for saluting insur- 
gent Admiral Mello’s flag, restored and assigned 
to the command of the North Atlantic Station. 
December 29. Prendergast, the assassin of 


Mayor Harrison of Chicago, found guilty and 
sentenced to be hanged. 

December 31. Death of Nathaniel Wheeler, 
the sewing machine inventor. 


FOREIGN NEws.—December 1. The decree 
expelling the Jesuits from Germany revoked in 
the Reichstag by a majority of 37. 

December 2. A World’s Fair to be held in 
1896 or 1897 in London, proposed. 

December 4. Death of Prof. John Tyndall. 

December 7. The loss trom the recent great 
coal strike in England estimated at £33,000,000 
and the number of people made destitute at 
3,500,000. 

December 8, M. Dupuy inaugurated as presi- 
dent of the French Chamber of Deputies.—— 
The Manchester ship canal in England opened. 

December 11. Measures for the repression of 
anarchists introduced in the French Chamber of 
Deputies and a bill modifying press laws passed. 

December 14. M. Emil Frei, formerly a soldier 
in the Union army of the United States and after- 
wards Swiss minister at Washington, elected 
president of Switzerland. 

December 19. Anti-tax riots in Sicily. 

December 20. The Italian Chamber of 
Deputies reopened, the members of his new 
cabinet presented by Signor Crispi, and his 
policy of government outlined. 

December 27. Statistics of British trade show 
a heavy falling off for eleven months compared 
with the same period of 1892. 

December 28. Mr. Gladstone celebrates his 
eighty-fourth birthday. 

December 30. Death of SirSamuel W. Baker, 
the distinguished African explorer. 
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